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fince:the parficular advantage vt why 
vn, toes wor f all binder that\generitl 

We which way accrue toallvhe World 
"27 Þrs'Fs wot-owely true of certain pieves. 
hare, ont'of which 'tis evidewt all may- 
Wray Meir ſhare” of profit 5 as out of 
rhoſe;Of Ghriſtian civility ;of the dan- 
_ per of thediſcourſes of Men, of the 

natural -proofs 'of God, and of the 
immortality of the ſoul, of reftetions. 
on Sexcra;of the necetiity of not liv- 

10g'atharard,and guiding our ſelves. 
'by the rules of fancy : But even of 
theſe which ſeem moſt: appropriated” to- 
rordition of the Great, of the Th- 
Bruttho) of a young, Prince. Every one 
\ea\mor be great; but every one may de-- 
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© THE PREFACE 

Phical pride gaiſe, bimfelf above het. 
© Widrthey Ot oe that: all 
| ſhould know. vg dityan and bazardc, 


that attend the life [Grearvenenyts. 


bn ambitious -defires,. t ; 


; => mg EY the ſtate of Grandeur might 
| with ;and, that it may  t#- 
= chew \\ fo. remain. quiet' i#.-theer 
own ſtate; aud to grve God thanks>for 
. baving order d thter birta ina degree, 
| thoug low, yet leſs expoy d\ to' dangers. 
It is more-over true, that: there are 
wery few who in ſome ſoit 40: not. ſhare 
- in:Greatueſs, 'by, comparing, thimſgives 
to thoſe who. are below. them; ; Every 
| Gentlemaniis Great in his. own Village, 
 andevery Maſter in compariſes' ofs his 
ſervant ;.and often theſe little Empires 
 -are. manag d  mith greater Jierceneſs 
_ and authority than+ thoſe .of real. Prin- 
665. Thus there's-reaſon ts admanilh all 
whatſoever, . not to abuſe the. Authority FF 
Goof has: put wo their. bands;. to-be 
wit E. that "— equality 
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- Boba think'ze, ans.” A 

cul; Yoir. Mic aforry;anhindts hive wy wu 

yoyers bfinthegroe, 
#ce Were 2r0t's CAP f0/ 

#hbey. ought. oily Ito! Paſs for bare. —_ 

 niere.. thoughts, whertivetb-it- is law- 


imſelf or. bis friends) privided they.be 
or ani{ true ones; {t: may ſuf- 
| He's fo | ſayoin:genarah! thatethen mere 
made at ſeveral times and ac ſericral | 

Joccafions.; -dnd.iefſach 6 6,45 
.wherein'l [had greateſt regſon:to bamuft 
ſewhbly touthtivith the thonghts:l have 
. endeavoured to-exptieſSucr: warn | 
. But-perbaps:ſomeill thinkit ſronge 
-that:they are Anited. and. put: forth to- 
= gerber. andert the ſame. ctitle:Of: the E- 
| dycetion'ofaPrinee;.i to,which they 
- ll dp.,not ſeem: fobave anyuiatural. Re- 
Aationts And:theatuth is, Ieaunit deny; 
. butithat all the Treatiſes res third 


| 
1 tart: were madenivithout; any./expreſs 
'l Y-x-7pod to the. Dellraalien: oft \Rronce; - 
el ard upon proſpects guite different from 

3 -& _ For all this, 4 do rvabin ther 


ful: for -everyrand toiceutertain aber -- 


Mow neſs wet Yelari is here 
arch Pirre expliratts 
bf vxher that is but 
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above a prepoſterous ambition; 
They would hence become both more © 
ſubnifeve - and thankful towards © 

... Mhew'; and though they would. admire 
\ their condition leſs, yet would they _ 
1 with more charity love their /perſons. : 
4 ©  Butthe truth is, never any thin TH 
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© Ofthe Education Pot 1. | 


os 2. The age 5s ih in his Educa- 
Rh ke” "anl-navlags him ablets 
y itthe nga ro which” his 


Condit es-him, - and, go prepare 
him] VE jo nm he is thenby 


EXPOS wy to. - 

$. 3. A Prince is not his: own: He is the 
K : 8. God gives himto the People.in 
iaking-him Prince. To them he is ac- 

cox table for all his time. And, as ſoon 

as he arrives at years of Diſcretion, he 

becomes guilty of a double fault, if he ap- 

y not lumſelf, with all thecare hecan,to 

ſuch Studies and Exerciſes,as may diſpoſe 
him toperform allthedeyairs of a Prince. 
For in miſpending his time, he does not 
.onely wrong Himſelf, but the State to 
- whom he owes it. 

'$ 4. They who are chargd with the 
careof his Breeding, are yet more guilty 
than} If, they do not procure him the 
and moſt worthy a Prince, that poſ- 
| "6b. they can. : For, ibeſides the injuitice 


2 F _ *they commit againſt.this Prince and the 


- Ratez" they moreoverbecome guilty of 
all the faults he Ka hthave been preſer- 
ved fromby:a good Education... -.; i 
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| 'J"Þ2 Wee 3 
apt to hare effects of infinite conſequence, 
ought to be.lcokt on as a thing of the 

greateſt imporcance in the World. All 
conſiderations'6f Intereſt and charge, all 
hurnane reſpects ought every. where: to 
give place toiit. Nothing muſt be omit- 
ted, that. may conduce thereunto; and -. 
whateyer . may prove difadvantageous - - 
ought to: be thrown aſide: in ſhort, tis 
this muſt be look?d on as the end;all elſe 
can be confider*d''only as means to it. :-* 
-- $6. It is certain'that one of the prin» 
cipal cares of thoſe-who are” entruſted - 


with this Education, ought to be,to'make " 


a good choice of ſome one or more, to. 
whom they may commit the bringing up 
this young Prince. But it is impoſlible 
not to go rafhly to-work, if the qualities, 
neceflary for ſuch an employment, be not - 
known. L | bald 33, 

$. 7. The ul] choice fometimes. made. 
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4 Of tho: Education Parc. 
qure able Mathemaficians; others-conſi- 
er principally that which is cald Xnow- 
ing the)World. In fine, they ordinarily 
have only particular and low regards,and 
pr onigs _ _ _—_ the [greatneſs 
ot the end, :they- ought © ito propoſe” . to 
themſelves. . : Pp i} y 
- $. 8. It is caſie to diſcern, That all theſe 
aims are meanand that they bear no pro- 
portion tothe end one ought to have in 
inſtructing/a young Prince; ſince one may 
beendow'd with all theſe qualities,and/yet 
benoable man zand a Princemay:be very 
well-inftructed in Languages, in Hiſtory, 
andMathematicks,and yet very ill brought 
-UP:; becauſe his judgment may be ſpoiPd, 
andhe not at all-framd for any:of thoſe 
things which are of greateſt neceſſity to 
make him live like'a Chriſtian Prince. 
- $.9.ForExample : Hiſtory-is lookt on 
As-of great concern for Princes, and that 
4 not without "reaſon, ſince it may ſtand 
 hemin great ſtcad,providedit be taught 
\. them asit ought. But, if neceflary ad- 
vice be:not given, it may dothem 'more 
harm than good... For Hiſtory:of itſelf 
isbut 1a: confagd heap of things done; 
Men therein mention*d are:for the moſt 
part vicious, unadviſed,” and led 'on by 
S$heir paſſions; their: actions : my rtenfl 
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related by Writers of ſmalljudgement'; 
who praiſe and blame by humeur, and 
who by their diſcourſes imprint aithou+ 
ſand ill Models and falſe Maximes in the: 
minds of thoſe, who read them withouta 
diſcerning eye. 1-4 '2 ti 
.7S. 10. A Tutor, whoſejudgmen twere 
not; accurate, might make” this'kind' of 
Study much more dangerous. Suck:anone 
would indifferently fill the--mind' 'of our 
young Prince with the faokeries'of Beoks, 
and-his own to03 he would ſpoil the beſt 
things withthe ill dreſs he put. them in 2 
that it may-often happen that whilſthe | 
toads his: Pupil with confugd knowjedge, - 
be-ſhall-only Rifle what Nature may have 
————— bimof Tight Senſe or Rea» 
-$-::1- The greateſt part of things-:are 
res bad;according as they are repre- 
bated.” The'Story of 'a wicked. Man's 
Life may-yicld as much: profit, as that.of- 
aSaint, if duely told; if its miſery be 
laid open, and a horrour of it inſtill'dz 
And the Life of x Saint. may be as dange- 
rous asthatof a wicked Man, when {6 


+ deſcrib'd, as inclines us either to:abuſt 


or contemnit. 1of 


by $: 12, Sciences have their beneficial» 
- —_— B 3 _ cesz 


£7. Of. the! Education Part TI. 
'. ©  ces3/:andithey mayall be taught themei- | 
' * _ ther alow and mean, orina high and 
elevated way.” There are few who know 
this difference yet is it of that impor- 
tance, that?cis better to be totally igno- 
rant of them, than to know?em:meanly, 
and to buſie ones ſelf and wade deep into 
what they. have of frivolovs. and uſelefs. 
Thepraiſe Tacitus gives Apricola is extra- 
_ ordinary, Rerinuirque, quod eſt difficillimum, 
ex Sapientis nodum,” The-molt part of 
thoſe who are the ableſt in them. judge 
the worſt; becauſe they . make them the 
object of their paſſion, and place'theic || | 
. Glory-in the nice accurateneſs, not.in the || | 

uſe and profit of their knowledges. There 

are ſome able Mathematicians, who ima- 

. 'gine 'tisthe rareſt thing in the. World: to 
know, Whether there be a Bridge and an || 
_ - Arch hanging round about the Planet Sa- : 
'\-  #urn,- A'Prince-ought to be acquainted | 
- with ſuch opinions, becauſe the 'know- | 
ledge of them .coſts little : But he has |} -* 
wrong done him, if at the ſame time he | 
is not taught; that theſe knowledges are * 
: pms mo guprA For it BY better to 
| be ignorant of ſuch things, than not to 
'know that they are frivolous, 'and of no 
'S. 13, Hence we learn, Thatthe qua Ty 
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| Part]. - 'Of# LE ©, 
- | lity moſt eſſential toa Tutor fit to edu- 
1] cate a Prince, is'a Quality without a 
v | Name:and which is'not fixt to any certain 


Profeſſion. ' It.is not ſimply to be sKiIP@# 
in Hiſtory, in Mathematicks, Languages, 
; 8 Politicks, Philoſophy, in the Ceremonies 
> | and Intereſts of Princes; all this may be 
. | fopply*d. ?Tis not necellary that he mo, 
- | has the care of inſtrufting a Prince,ſhoul | 
, | teach him all; ?cis ſufficient he: teach 
f | himthe'ofe of all. There is a neceſlity he 
e | ſhould ſometimes eaſe himſelf, and that 
e | whilſt he prepares and ſtudies to.teach 
C 
: 
e 


his Pupil ſome certain things, he ſhould 
onely ſtand by, and bea witheſs of what 
e | is taught him by others. But this Qua- 
- | lity, ſo eſſential to his Employment;is not 
of| tobe Toppy'l from abroad, is not to be 
n | borrow'd from others, nor procur*d by 

-| ſtody. Ithas its beginning from Nature: 
| | andisripen'd by long exerciſe and. con- 
-| tual refleftion. Thus they,who have not 
s | this Quality, .and are already ſtruck in 
ef Age, are uncapable of ever attaining 
e to it. &:Þ x | | Y7 
off © F- 14. We cannot make it compreken- 
of ded better,than by ſaying, That is this 
ol Quality, which makes a Man alwayes to 
"blame what is blameable, to- praiſe -what 
| deſerves praiſe, and g” flight what is mean. 
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an know what is great; it 
Uh e wiſely and equitably of 
bj er, and, propoſe his 
"In 4 Fa Fe way .-, with 
ion to thoſe he ſheaks 
Fete: in all things guides themind 
rc inſtruCted to truth. | 


© -- '$. 15. Weought not to imagine that 
thivic yh ne by expreſs reflexions, 
"s Ir the ey y.tutn-it makes 2 ſtop to 


HK Re es of good and. evil , true and 

"Ho,. 0n the contrary. it does this 
my always in an inſenſible manner. 
Farr. *Tis an ingenious turn it gi 'es to 
things, whtich expoſes to view thoſe that 
are Ah and dſctye to be conlider?d, 


win 
ones Oy ok Ing 
| Oe it Foyle dcliver'd by:one 


'Y,16..0 Oral Ty Triton, bing, them- 
res oblig'd to: in h Pri 
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Fnſible, -fo alſo ina manner is the 
Herts gain'd ; that is, *tis not perc| 
by certain groſcand exterior © 
eh, Is,that LCEOEITES rs 


5 mot forwdrdet thin another; **becadle 
pekapte caroraeniet better.into his- 
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9 
they acts that they ell their Leſ- 
ſon. But the Man, weſpeak of, hasnofet 
hour -of reaching, or rather he teaches 
him at every bour. For -he often inftrutts 
hitn-as mnoch'in'his Play, if his Viſits, in 
Converfation;and: Table-talk with thoſe 
ne” # H_ he —_ him "read 
$; becauſe having _— jg, tor" 
ts frame'his judgment 'r pi for Thi 
he finds” the various obielts. 
themſelves, often.more tbe than 
premeditared Diſcourſes, lince nothing 
nkslef5 into the mind, than what efrters 
there ytider the unpleaſant ſhape of. ale 


fon or InftryEtion.” 


$. 17. As thisway of inftratting i 1s ih- 
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1 8. Not thatc common. n; things an F 
to be. negletted- in the_inſtruttion © 
Prince. . They oughr to learn Langue , 

Hiſtory, Chronology, Geography, 
than and even Civil Law to 2 c: T 
- tain degree. | Their ſtudies. ought to be 
regulated like. thoſe of other Perſons; 
. one ought to endeayour to make them. 1a- 
 borious, and: teach them to go from one 
. ewployment to another, withour leaving 
any void and unprofitable time between : 
. all occaſions ought to be husbanded with 
_ 2dreſsto teach hire Kept things jet 
poſlible, the cfg Q 
nothing ey; ought Kew. "Ca in ep World. 
pry wm in it {elf is good, | uſeful, and-ne- 
rovided. we fix not here as the 
Hiſt. rae of. Inſtruction, * but make uſe 
thereot:;.to- 00G + their. manners and - 


we .I9-:L 6 faſhion. and frame the Ju 

Ph fg make the: Soul ie the ds 

and teach.-it NE HE: and know 

themztis to make it Loring roapts find- 
| Tatiocin 


| Part 


make it ſubtile in finding where'the difh- 

culty lies in intricateQuieſtions,!.and dif- 
cern in:thoſe, who -flyandwander: | 
meta for the focing note ono 
ind things» particularly. Rofehevhey 
moſt need of. 

#209. Itis requiſite, that anunderſtand- 
ing/Turor indeavair plea nonn 
Prince: equally. curious wo Shea 
—_— things, ay 
-Ways.of propoſing! 
certain things'that-are | ; 
are” there- ways/and ; BIANREr'S 1; - 
+ that i i890 dn re are wayes: 


Kaif bor topncofrinle aut 
- +ſeftiveirithe other: he that's, 


[things;: often-miſtakes grolly. in circum - 
citatees;; and; 906 Ghats in theſe, has 


Urs lr, aro offn agby: 
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lee rhavfaliopis roibamet with 

£5 haroThere is a'falfe:iVis- 
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begun tooſodn;becauſe onecannot begin 
200 f00n toknowhiinſelf: and this ſtu 
Þ neva the more convenient, as: all 
and hair Fate ar co For Men 
ts /ars © 'be __ _ 


Oe: Zi Drldywronre ovghtto 
boatedgnovonly: to teach-him ap iſ 
the troePrinciplesofithis Sci- fry = ro 
'efnte, but alſo to ler him know: LIL Mt 
[its neceſſity; and 'toinſtiliineg wes | 
;himaloveamd:eſteer thereof, ; by: niet 
him ſenſible ofithe? horribte>! unhappine 
'ofthe moſÞpart ofGreationes; who pals 
oawaytheinLives 4d dreatfil tignerttite 
(off wieticgncerits them moſt; 3vhoTrilow 
oa barcheydo, cnorwhithdri% 
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dur and the "ties of Man, and the particular 
one ones-of Princes z and to. know 
./Paſeat. how to tie and- link theſe to- 
1/7 -/ gether; andaboveall; endea- 
'vour muſt be uſed, that be inſenſibly for- 
get not (as moſt Great ones do ) -what, is 
common to him with other Men, whi 
he -only buſies;| his; imagination; /about 
. what diſtinguiſhes -him-from them. | For 
this purpoſe, it is neceflary to make. him 
well comprehend the. true natyre of all 
—_ things; ; what greatneſs is,whence it 
and where:it ends; what it bath 
Þ ſolid. and real, and;what- of-.idle/ and 
| ain; whay:ir 3 4s, that nf owe'to. 


| vanity A footery of this little addreſs, 
* | _ when he propoſesto himſelf no other end 
- | thanthedriving on ſome worldly deſign, 
or the enjoying the ſatisfattion of being 
beloy'd. And for this reaſon heis to:un- 
| derſtand, That all theſe ations may be 
prativd ypon the ſcore of higher and 
; | _nobler conſiderations, and that they, may 
| be made infinitely more ſerviceable for,his 
| concerns in Heaven, than for.thoſe he can 
bave on Earth. 
For Example, Greatones by. Sretbe Treq- | 
their yery Condition are obli- t'fe of Chri- 
ged geato -& _ oopjenat EXET- fy IF | 
V _ W n they, + tay 
gn ply with. this their du- 
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16 Of te Editcation P art 1. SZ, 
and they by this means produce, even 
more certainly, that temporal effe&, or- * 
dinarily expected by them, of gaining the 
love of thoſe, to whom they are paid. 

6. 26. In fine, one ought to make a 
young Prince obſerve, Thatin all parti- 
cular actions, the Laws of God are fo 

nitable and holy, that there is no rea- 
dier way to gain the admiration of Men, 
than by practiſing Chriſtian vertue in the 
moſt Heroick and elevated way; and that 
theſe qualities and aCtions,which diſpleaſe 
God the moſt, as Inſolence, Pride, Inju- 
{tice, Anger, are thoſe which draw on 
them in greater meaſure'the contempt and 
hatred of orhers. There is nothing more 
amiable thana Man, that loves not him- 
ſeit,” and does 21! things in relation to 
God, and the ſervice of others, wherein 
confifts the Picty of a Chriſtian : and 
there's nothing fo hateful, .as ane; who 
f6vis din bus hinffelf , who refers af 
Thi fotelytohimſaf, "wherein conſiſts 

of Man.. © . -+ 
72s Lough thisſta on 
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therewith, nay, that he even feels it not. 
Endeavour mult be us'd that he learn all 
Morality, without knowing almoſt there 
is ſuch a Science, or that there isa deſign 
to teach him any ſuch thing; ſo that when 
he ſhall apply himſelf ro it in the courſe 
of his Studies, he ſhall be aſtoniſhed, that 
he knows before hand much more thatr is 


_ there taught. 


$. 28. There is nothing more difficult, 
than to find this proportion to the Un- 
derſtanding of Children ; and it is with 
reaſon that a Man of the World ſaid, 
That zt #5 the part of a ſtrong and elevated 
Soul.,to be able to proportion, and frame it ſelf 
ro the ways and humours of Children, Tis 
an caſie matter to make a diſcourſe of 
Morality £or al hour togetter 3 Bur tf 
reduce all things to it, ſo that the 
Child neither perceives nor takes diſtaſte 
thereat, is what requires an admirable 
- >—IGD06 ſuch as isto be found in very 
ew. 

$. 29. In Vice there are two: things 
conſiderable; the deordination , which 
makes them diſpleaſe Almighty God, and 
the folly and ridiculouſneſs, which makes 
them contemptible in the eyes of Men. 
Children for the moſt part are little fen- 
fible of the firſt, but the ſecond may be 
incul- 


r5 Of the Education Part]. 
inculcatcd to them by a thouſand ingeni- 
ous wayes,, wlich the occaſions ſuggeſt. 
'Fhus by making them hate Vice as ridi- 
culous, one prepares them to hate it as 
contrary to the Laws of God ;. and mean- 
while prevents its making full impreſſion 
on their minds- 


$. 30. It ought to be conſider?d, That 


Youth is almoſt the ſole time, whenTruth, 
with any kind of freedom,preſents it ſelf 
to Princes:; -the reſt of their Life, -it 
fiyes from, and ſhuns them. All thoſe, 
who are about them, ſcarce conſpire but 
to deceive them, becauſe it is their in- 
tereſt to pleaſe them; and they know ris 
not the way to it, to tell them the truth. 
So that for the moſt part their Life is a 
dream, where they ſee falſe ſights and 
. deceitful ſhows. Wherefore one who has 
the InſtruCtion of a Prince committed to 
his charge, ought often to reflect, That 
the Child,he has care of, every day comes 
nearer anight, where truth will abandon 
him; and ſo he ought to make haſte to 
tell hio1 and imprint in his mind, what- 
ſoever may be molt neceſſary to guide 
him in thoſe dark miſts, which by a kind of 
necellity hisCondirion will caſt about him. 
$-31.One ought not to think it enough 
to enlighten his Underſtanding by many 
Principles 


Es 
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Principles of truth,which may help him to 
guide and regulate himſelf in his actions - 
but he ought to be poſſeſt in general with 
a love of truth inall things,and an averſi- 
on from being deceived;and be made tho- 
rowly to comprehend. thar it is impoſſible 
he ſhould not be ſo, all his Life,if he does 
not letall thoſe,who approach him, know, 
he loves nothing ſo much as truth , and 
hates nothing more than lies and cheating. 
$. 32. There are ſome who See the Tr a- 
deceive others, out of intereſt, 7/* where y 
without being deceived them- },,, mo == 
ſelves; but there are alſo a ow the Tf 
nuniber of others who only courſes of 

communicate their own errors, Mer «re. 
that is, Thoſe falſe Idea's and opinions 
their minds are full of, And as the Life 
of Great ones paſtes in almoſt continual 
commerce with Men, they are alſo more 
expoſed than others to: this danger : ſo 
that 1f they have not a care ont, they u- 
nite in themſelves allthe falſitieswhich are 
to be found diſperſt amongſt other Men. 
He theretore, who is to be inſtructed, 
ought tobe made know, how much it con- 
cerns him, not only to defend himſelf a- 
gainlt the artificial, malignant, and inte- 
reſted cheats of thoſe, who would ſurprize 
and impoſe upon him; but alſe againſt that 
other 
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other Honcſt,and one may ſay, Fair-deal- 
ing deceit, which communicates it ſelf, by 
the Diſcourſes of almoſt all thoſe, with 
whom he will be oblig*d to live ; who,be- 
ing themſelves full of falſities,they are not 
aware of, propagate them,without know- 
Ing 1t, 1n their diſcourſe to others. 

If this latter kind of Deceivers be leſs 
hateful, yetare they more dangerous than 
the: other. For it is not enough for theſe 
to conceal from our knowledge ſome par- 
ticular matters of faCt,wherein the others 
employ their skill moſt : but they even 
keep from us the knowledge of thoſe 
Principles, whereby we ſhould judge z and 
whilſt they inſtil.into us a thouſand. fatſe 
Maxi1ms, they corrupt the very Heart and 
Underſtanding. He ought. therefore to 
be inſtructed to ſtand equally on his guard 
againſt the one and the other , and to. e- 
iteem it the greateſt of miſerics to be de- 
priv*d of the light of Truth , by which 
hisLite is to be guided, and without which, 
it 1s impoſlible not to go aſtray, and fall 
- Intothoſe precipices,which are the end of 
this deadly wandring. | 

8. 33. The ordinary cauſes of the miſe- 
ries of Great ones are to be particulariz'd 
and taken notice of, and endeavours uſed 
to fortific him on. that ſide : and —_— 
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all he ought to be inſpir'd with a great 
horror of Civil Wars.and all kind of diſ- 
ſenſions, which to Princes are the cauſes 
of evils almoſt irreparable, and gulphs 
without bottom. 

S$. 34. It is neceſſary to know the faults 
and defects of him, we inſtruct ; that is, 
we muſt well obſerve, whither the bent of 
his concupiſcence {ways him,to the end all 
means and arts may be uſed to leſſen It, 
by taking away, whatſoever may either ex= 
aſperate or fortifieit; yet fo, as to di- 
ſtinguiſh always between thoſe tranſient 
faults which age deftroys,and ſuch as with 
years grow and get ftrength. | 

$. 35- ? Tis not enough toaim onely at 
preſerving Princes from falling, bur at 


ſowing too in their minds certain ſeeds, 


which may aid them to riſe again, if they 
be ſo unfortunate as to fall. And theſe 
ſeeds are the ſolid rruths ofReligion,prin- 
cipally as to the manner of re-eſtabliſhing 
our ſeivesinour loit innocence. For,though 
theſe truths are ſometimes obſcur®d by the 
intoxication of the World, when young 
Princes begin to taſte and reliſh it ; yet 
they many times break forth again after- 
wards, when it pleaſes God to look on 
them with an eye of mercy. | 
$. 36. It is not onely neceſſary to frame 
| .and 
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and faſhion, as much as one can, their 
mind to Vertue; but it is requiſite alſo to 
glve their Bodies a ply and bent there- 
unto - that 1s, endeavours muſt -be uſed 
that their Bodies prove not an hindrance 
to their leading a regular Life ; and that 
they draw them not by their ſway to de- 
bauchery and diſorder. 
* For we mult know, that, Man being 

compoſed of Mind and Body,the evil ply 
and bentthat is given to the latter,during 
one?s Youth, proves often in- the ſequel 
of one's Life a very great hinderance to 
Vertue. Thereare ſome, who accuſtom 
themſelves to be ſo flitting, ſo impatient, 
ſo haſty, that they bzcome uncapable of 
any regular imployments. Others prove 
ſo nice and tender, that they cannot en- 
dure the leaſt trouble or pain. There are 
ſome who give themſelves up to endleſs 
diſquiets, wherewith they are tormented 
all their Life-time. 

One may ſay, That theſe are. faults of 
the Mind, but they haue their permanent 
cauſe in the Body: and that's the reaſon 
they continue in them, even when the 
Mind appears abſolutely free from them. 
For behold how, for example ſake, many 
become ſubje&t to theſe: irkſome diſ- 
qulets. 


<$. 37. 
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C. 37. The content of Mind confiſts in 
ating and employing it ſelf about ſome 
plealing object : and the intermiſhon : or 
ceſſation of aCtion, or a more languid re- 
mille action, are the ordinary cauſes of 
its diſguſt and diſquiet. Hence we grow 
weary of our ſelves in ſolicude , becauſe 
there for the moſt part-our thoughts . are 
weak, and the objects we ſee make no 
lively impreifionson us : for as ſoon as we 
come to a certain degree of agitation, we 
ceaſe to be weary, | 
From hence it happens, that thoſe, 
whoſe Souls have been accuitoryd to be 
ſtirrd and ſhaken by lively and violent 
motions, become eaſily weary of them- 
ſelves, wnen the objects preſent do ſtir 
and agitate them but a little - and for 
this reafon thoſe who are accuſton?d to 
viclent divertiſements,great paſlions,and 
employments whereby their Souls have 
been kept in great motions , are much 
more ſibject to it, than others; becauſe 
their Souls have been uſed not to take 
pleaſure but in theſe violent concuſlions. 
"On the other ſide, thoſe, whoſe Minds have 
never been ſtrongly moy'd, are not for 


'the moſt part ſubjett to this irkſomneſs; 


Decauſe-common: objetts ſuſfice to keep 
them in an evenneſs of motion, which 
| is 
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1s ſafficient to free them from it. 


Now this irkſomneſs is not only in the 


Mind, but alſo in the Body : that is to ſay, | 
This diſgult of the Soul is accompanied 


. witha certain contraction of the heart, 
which is an effect perfectly corporeal:and 
theſe two motions . become ſo linkt toge- 
' ther, that as the Mind is never ſtruck 
with theſe diſguſts,but that this corporeal! 
motion happens in the heart ; ſo, as often 
as theſe material motions happen in the 
Body, theſe motions and thoughts of ſad- 
neſs and regret offer themſelves to the 
Mind ; in the fame manner as the Idea 
of a Man ſtrikes us, as ſoon as we hear his 
Name, becauſe theſe two Idea's are joyn- 
<d and linkt together. 

Although therefore one ſhould through 
Principles of Devotion, quite renounce 
thoſe great divertiſements and agitations 
of the Soul, which ſpring from ſtrong paſ- 
ſions, yet may he remain ſubje&t for a 
great while to this irkſomneſs; b2cauſe 
being now moy*d only by weaker objects, 
they cauſe inthe Body the ſame contra- 
tion of heart,which they heretofore uſed 
to produce there; and this ſame motion 
of the Body brings the ſame thoughts of 
Tadneſs, which - cauſe this uncafineſs of 
Mind. Lg 14 
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From hence it appears, T hat there is 
nothing more dangerous, than violent di- 


- vertiſements, and whatſqever elſe ſtrong- 
ly ſtirs and agitates the Soul. For except 


one continue conſtantly in this agitation, 
(a thing very often impallible, and which 
would be the greateſt of misfortunes) he 
is reduced to thar paſs, as to be in fome 
ſort miſerable all his Life ; although this 
miſery it ſelf would prove a greater hap- 
pineſs to thoſe, who can patiently away 
with it,, than that other apparent happr- 
neſs of their great diverti{ements. 

$. 33. The ſame caſe as to all thoſe 0- 
ther paſſions of Anger, Impatience, Fear. 
Each of theſe makes its impreſlion on the 
Body, and this impreilion 1s afterwards 
excited, whether one will or no, when 
theſe obje<Cts preſent themſelves, and it 
to ſome degree. communicates 1t felf to 
the mind. Thus one of the yreatelt goods, 
one can procure to a Prince under one's 
Tuition, is, during his Youth to repreſs 


| the exterior effetts of his paſlions, 1f he 


cannot abſolutely be cur?d of them: leſt 


- his Body accuſtom ir ſelf thereto,and ha- 
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ving once taken its bent, the redreſs be- 
come infinitely more painful and difficult. 
$.39. The love ofReadingandBooks,is a 
general preſcrvative agaliat a —— of 
or- 
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diſorders,to whichGreat ones are ſubject, © 2 
when they know not how to nw: ; 
themſelves : Wherefore it cannot be too - 
much inculcated to young Princes. They + 
ought to be acculton?d to read much _ 
themſelves,and hear much read by others, 
and to have their Souls open'd and i in- 
largd, that they may take delight there- 
in, They ought even to be brought to 
it by the quality of the Books ; as thoſe 
of Hiſtory, Voyages, Geography ; which 
will be of no ſmal] uſe to them, if they do 
but habituate themſelves to paſs their 
time in reading of them, without diſguſt 
and chagrin. 
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Containizy many partieular Advices, 
about Studies, 


vancing the Mind to the higheſt 
[P91t It 1s capable of. 

Y 2. t requires neither memory Ima-. 
| 8ination, nor underit2nding : but it cul- 
; tvates al theſe, in fortitying them by one 
7 I another. Judgment 1s help'd þy Me- 
ory, and Memory is refreſtd by Ima- 
g1nation and Judgement, 


(G4 S$. 3. When 


3 


| Lo aims at ad- 
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$.3. When either of theſeis wanting, the 
defe-t muſt be ſupply*d by the reſt. Thus ' 
the great addreſs of a Maſter is to apply 
thoſe under his care to ſuch ſtudies, as 
they are naturally moſt inclir*d to. There 
are ſomeChildren alm oft only to be exer- 
ciſed in what depends on memory;becauſe 
their memories are ſtrong and their Judg- 
ments weak ; and there are others, who 
ought immediately to be fet on work a- 
bout things of judgment, becauſe they 
have more of that, than of memory. 

$. 4. Properly ſpcaking, neither Ma- 

ſters nor outward inſtructions they give, 
make Learners comprehend things. Theſe 
onely expoſe them to the interior light 
of the mind, by which alone they are 
comprehended. So that when one does 
not meet with this light, inſtructions 
Proveas uſeleſs, as it would be to expoſe 
and ſhew Pictures in the dark. 

$.5. The greateſt Wits have but limited 
underitandings. In them there are always 
{ome cloudy and darkſom corners : but 
the underitandings ofChildren are almoſt 
totally over-caft, they diſcover onely ſome | 
little glimpſes of light. So that the great : 


work conliſts in managing theſe {mall * ' 
Tays,In increaſing them,andUplacingthere- | * 


in whatſoever one would make them com- | 
rrechend, S. 6. 
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$.6-Hence it is that *tis ſo difficult to 
give general Rules for th: Inſtruction of 
any one, becauſe they ought to be pro- 
portion*d to that mixture of light and 
darkneſs,which is various according to 
the difference of Wits, particularly in 
Children. We mult obſerve, where day 
in them begins to break, and” thither we 
ought to bring, whatever we would make 
them underſtand - and thus. ſeveral 
ways mult be try*d to get admittance into 
their Minds; and in thoſe we mult 
perſiſt, where we find the beſt ſucceſs. 

S$.7. It may nevertheleſs in general be 
ſaid, That the light-or knowledge of 
Children depending very much on ſenſe, 
one ought, as much as poſlible, faſten 
to ſenſible things the Inſtructions that are 
given them;and, not onely to make them 
enter by the Ear, butalſo by the Eye : 
there being no ſenſe that makes a more 
lively impreſſion on the Soul, nor that 
iorms therein Idea's more diſtin&t and 
clear. 

$.5.Laying hold on this hint, onemay 


aver, That the ſtudy of Geography 1s 


very fit for Children, becauſe it depends 


' much on theSenſes,and they may be made 
> toſceby their eyes the ſcituation of Towns 
& and Provinces: beſides it is pleaſant 


”_ enough 
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enough, (a neceſlary circumſtance not to 
diſcourage them ar lhe firſt) and needs lit- 
tle of ratiocination,wherein they are moſt 
deficient at that age. | 
$. 9. But to make this ſtudy at once - 
both more profitable and pleaſant, it is | 
not enough barely to ſhew them in Maps | 
the Name of Towns and Provinces 5 but 
moreover ſeveral Arts and Addreſſes are 
| tobeuſed, to fix them in their memories. 
Books may be provided with the Cuts 
of great Towns, which they may peruſe : 
Children are taken with this kind of di- 
vertiſement. Some remarkable Hiſtory 
may be told of each place, which may 
rivet it in the memory. One may make 
them obſervye the Battle fought, theCaun- 
cils held there, and the Famons Men 
ſprung thence. Some thing may be told 
them either of Natural Hiſtory, if any 
rarity be there to be found, or of their 
Government, Greatneſs and 'I raflique. 
If the Towns be in France, it would rot 
e amiſs, if one could, to let them know 
the Lord to whom they b-long, or the _ 
Governours they are under. 
$. io. To this ſtudy of Geography, 
there ought to be joywd a certain little ' 
Exerciſe, which is but a divertyſement; yet | 
may much contribute towards the im- | 
| printing 
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- printing it in their minds; and 2tis this, if 
: one ſpeak before them of ſome Hiſtory, 


be ſure alwayes to ſhew them the place of 


it in the Map. If, for example, the Ga- 


zette be read, all the Towns it ſpeaks of 
muſt be ſhewn. In fine, endeavours muſt 
be uſed ſo to make them mark, in their 
own Maps, all they ſhall hear faid z that 
theſe may ſtand them inſtead df an artifi- 
gial memory, whereby not to forget Hi- 
ſtories, as the Hiſtories do the like good 
office in making them remember the pla- 
ces where they happen'd. 
$. 11, Bzlides Geography, there are 
yer many other uſefnl knowledges, which. 
may find admittance,hy. the ſight, into the 
minds of young Children. 
In: the Books of Lipſins are repreſented 
in Pictures the Engins uſed in War by the 
Romanes, with their Cloathes, Arms, Pu- 
niſhmeats, and ſeveral other things of 
this natnre, which may be ſhewn to Chil- 
dren with much advantage. For example, 
they may there ſee what a Kamis, what 
a Buckter, what a J1eſtudoz, how the 
Romane Armies were drawn up, what 
number their Cohortes and Legions conſt- 
ſted of, the Officers of their Armies, and 
an infiaity of other curious and delightful 
things,omitting the more intricate. The 
C 4 - Name 
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fame advantage almoſt may be made. of a 


Book .calPd Roma Subterranea, and ſome | 


others, where may be ſeen in Cuts, 
what remains of the Antiquities of this 
Chief City of the World. To theſe one 
may add the Pictures that are to be found 
in the Relations of certain Voyages into 
the Tndies and China; wherein are deſcri- 
bed the Sacrifices and Pagods. of thoſe 
Wretches : and Children at the ſame time 
may be made to obſerve to what exceſs of 
folly Man may paſs, when he follows his 
own fancies and the dark lights of his 
own mind. | 

S. 12. Aldrovandus,or rather hisAbridge- 
ment by Johrnſtow, may alſo be uſeful tor 
their profitable divertiſement z provid- 
ed he who ſhews them have a care to tell 
them ſomething of the nature of theBeaſts 
not by way of Leſſon, but diſcourſe. This 
Book alſoought to be made uſe of, to let 


them ſee the Figures and ſhapes of the 


Beaſts they find mention'd either in Books 
or Diſcourſe. 


$. 13. An ingenious Man by a Tryal 


with one of his-own Children, hath lately 
made it appear, that theſe early Years are 


very capable of learning Anatomy : and * 
aithout doubt ſome general Principles | 
may be uſefully ſhown them, if it were for | 
nothing 
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nothing elſe, but to make them remem- 
ber the Latin Names of the-parts of Hu- 
mane Bodies ; but one mult have a care of 
leading them into ſome curioſities that 
are dangerous in this particular. 

$. 14. For the ſame reaſon it would be 
profitable to let them ſee the Portrat- 
Ctures of the Kings of France, of the Ro- 
man Emperours, of the Sultans, of great 
Captains, and of the famous Heroes of 
ſeveral Nations, It is good they ſhould 
take pleaſure in viewing theſe in Books 
of Pictures, and that they ſhould have 
recourſe thereunto as often as mention 
thereof is made. For all this ſerves to fix 
notions and ldea?s in their memory. 

- F. 15. One ought to endeavour to in- 
cline the minds of Children to a commen- 
dable curioſity of ſeeing things that are 
; ftrangeand curious, and encourage them 
; * tobe inquiſitive of the reaſons of what- 
ſoever occurs. This Curioſity isno faulr 
in their age, becauſe it opens and en-. 
_ >» largestheir minds, and diversthem from 
' Inany ull turns. 
$. 16, Hiſtory may be plac*d amongſt | 
_ © thoſeiknowledges,, which enter .by :the 
| Eyes, fince.to.make one remember -what 
_ þ 18,read, .uſe-may be \made of 'Books .df 

Guts and PiCtures. . But even when none 
B 5 ſuch : 
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ſuch can be had, yer it bears a great pro- * 
portion with the capacity of Children: 
and though it depends onely on memory; 
yet it is of great uſe to frame and mould | 
the Judgement. All Arts therefore, are 
to be uſed to make Children reliſh it. 

&. 17. Firſt of all therefore they way be 
furniſhd with a general notion of the Hi- 
ſtory of the whole World, of the ſevere! 
Monarchies,and the great. Changes which 
have happen*d ſince its beginning. To 
do this, the time of irs duration may be 
divided into ſeveral Ages ; as from the 
Creation to the Deluge 3 from the De- 
luge to Abrabam ;, from Abraham to 1M0- | 
ſes; from Moſes to Solomon ; from Selomon 
to the return from the Captivity of Fa- 
bylon : thence to FESUS CARIST, 
from him to our age : Thus in a general 
CO tying together the general 
Hiſtory of the World. 

$.18.But here the Hiſtory of the Feriſhh _ 
Nation is more particularly to be expli- 
cated tothem, and uſe thereof muſt be 
made to ground them firmly betimes in _ 
the truths of our Faith, as I ſhall declare 
hereaſter. It wonld be good alwayes to 
tet go hand in hand Hiſtory,Chronology, 
and Geography, by ſhewing in Maps the 
Places ſpoken of, and aſligning whatever | 
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- is there related to its particular age. 


$. 19. Beſides theſe Hiſtories, which 
ought to make a part of their ſtudy and 


Employment, it would not be amiſs to 


tell them ſome Story, out of the courſe 
of their Exerciſe ; and which mught ſerve 
for a divertiſement : This may be calPd 
the Story of the Day, and they may be 
ſet to repeat it again, to learn them how 
to ſpzak. 

Stories of this kind ought to relate ſome 
great accident ; ſome ſtrange rencountre, 
or remarkable example of Vice, Vertue, 


Miſery, good Fortune, or what is other- 


wiſe very Exotick. Here may be told ex- 
traordinary Events, Prodigies, Earth- 
quakes,ſwallowing up wholeTowns,Ship- 
wracks, Battles, forreign Laws and Cu- 
ſtoms : Fhis exerciſe, being well manag'd 
may teach them what is beſt to be known 
in all Hiſtory ; but one muſt be punctual 


- herein, letting no day ſlip without telling 


ſome ſtory, and marking the day whereon 


| It wastold. 


FS. 20. Children are to be taught to 
fort together in their memories Stories 
that are alike, for they will be helps 
whereby to remember one another. For 


- example, it is good they ſhould know all 
| bhe great Armies mentioned ip hiſtories 


of 
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of War, all the great Maſlacres,Plagues; ; 
all remarkable proſperities and- miſeries ; * 


all who have been exceſlive rich, great 
Conquerors, great Captains, fortunate 


or unfor tunate Favourites z who have li- 
ved long, who have been ſignalized by | 
their. extravagancies, great Vices or . 


Vertues. 

._ 8. 21. It would be of great adyantage 
for the Children of Great Perſons to 
accuitom them to hear one read while 
they are a dreſſing. This in Perſons of 


Quality takes up much time, uſuallyſpent . 


without any profit, not to ſay with much 
loſs and danger. this being the time when 
their Servants take the moſt freedom of 
talk with them.Nevertheleſs by manag- 
ing.of 1t right, a great deal of Hiſtory 
and Books of Voyages might be read. 


'$.22. The greateſt difficulty occurring | 


inthe inſtruction of Children,js teaching 
them the Zarin Tongue - ?tisa long and 
dry ſtudy ; .and though depending prin- 
cipally on the memory, it 1s a ſtudy fit for 


their age; yet nevertheleſs for the molt | 


part it diſcourages.and diſmays them by 


eing ſo laborious and long. Wherefore 


it very often happens that the Children 
of Great Perſons, ' being more impatient 


and leſs ſtudious than others, learn the þ 


Latin. 
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Latin Tongue ſo imperfectly in their 
Youth, as wholly to forget it afterwards; 
becauſe when they enter into the World, 
they ſo entirely give themſelves up toen- 
joy it, that during a long ſpace of time 
they quite lay aſide all ſorts of Study and 
Reading. Endeavours therefore mult be: 
us'd to make them ſenſible how great this. 
fault is, and what reaſon they will have 
to repent them ſelves thereof, when tra- 
velling into Foreign Countries, or being; 
viſited in their own by ſtrangers,they ſhal 
find themſelves utterly unable to entertain. 
them. They are to be made underſtand, 
that only in their own Countries, Gentle- 
men are to be found who arc ignorant of 
the Latin Tongue; that in Poland,: Hun-. 
cary, Germany, Swedeland, and Denmark, 
all Perſons of Quality cannot only under-- 
ſtand, but readily ſpeak it; and laſtly, 
that nothing is.more ſhameful, than not 
to underſtand the Language of the. 
Church, nor to be partakers of its Pray-- 
ers otherwiſe than the moſt illiterate: 


. Peaſants and Women ;, to be confin?d on-- 


ly to ſuch entertainments as thoſe of 
his own age canafford him, and to'be de- 
privediof thatof thoſe great'Men, who'in 
their compoſures2ſpeak that 'Language';. 
that nothing is !perfeftly known _ 

read: 
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read in Tranſlations, and that even one | 
reads but little, when reduced to read 

Tranſlations only. 

$ 23. Thedijfculty, and withall ne- 
cellity of Learning this Language. hath ſet 
ſeveral on work to find out ſome means 
whereby to eaſeChildren in the ſtudy they 
are to employ about it. Theſe endea- 
vours have brought forth a numerous va- 
riety of Methods, whilſt every one doth 
pretend that the Method, he hath found 
out. 1s to b2 prefer*d before all others for 
teaching the grounds of that Tongue, 
On the contrary,others have believ*d that 
the beſt Method was to uſe none,and that 
it was bclt to enter new beginners at firſt 
with the Lecture of Books, without trou- 
bling them with the thorny difficulties of 
Grammar. Many have been of opinion 
that It was ſooneſt learnt by uſe, and 
that there needed only an Obligation of 
ſpeaking Latin conſtantly, to come to its 
knowledge. Montagne relates, that this 
was the way he was brought to it 5 and 
that by this means at the age of ſeven or 
eight years he ſpake Latin in perfection, 
The Frexch, Hollanders, Germans, and 1ta- 
ans, have in high eſteem a certain Book, 
called, The Gate of Tongues, Fanua Lin- 
guarum ; where, ina continued and con- 
| nected 
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nected diſcourſe, all Latin words are to 
be found ; and they fancy to themſelyes, 
that Children, by the learning this Bcok 
at the firſt, may be brought in a ſhort 
time to know the Latin Tongue, with- 
out the help of reading ſo many other 
Books. 

8. 24. Topaſs judgment in one word 
on theſe fevera] ways of teaching Chil- 
dren Latin ; it is certain, that it would be 
in it ſelf of an extraordinary advantage 
to teach by uſe this Eanguage ,, as vulgar 
ones are taught : but to put this in pra- 
ciice hath been found” obnoxions to ſo 
many difhcultics,that hitherto it has been 
looke upon as almolt impoſſible, at leaſt 
in regard of the common people, which 
is the worſt of faults. 

For, firſt Maſters are to be found out, 
who ſpeak Latin very well , and this al- 
ready is a quality very rare; and it often 
happens , that thoſe who are endowed 
with it,are not the fitteſt to inſtrutt Chil- 
dren, fince they may want other Quali- 
ties that are incomparably more ne- 
ceſlary. Beſides, it is requiſite;that. thoſe 
with whom Children, thus to be taught, 
ſhall converſe ,, ſpeak only Latin ta 
them : Nay, at the firſt glance it ſeems 
that it is with reaſon to be fear'd, leſt: 

intro- 
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introducing thisRule amongſtChildren to ': 
be bred up together, and obliging them 
to ſpeak LZatin amongſt themſelves be- 
fore they know almolt any thing in the 
Language, inſtead of teaching them to 
ſpeak Latin, one do make them to for- 
get both to ſpeak and think; and alſo 
leſt. this ſlavery do not make them ſtupid 
and dolktiſh, by the trouble it will put them 
unto,to expreſs their minds and thoughts. 
But, as in matters of this nature -ex- 
erience 1s to be infinitely prefer*d be- 
ore conjectures and reaſonings, the trial 
which ſome Perſons of worth have lately 
made in the ſight of allPars ought to per- 
ſwade all unbyas'd Men, that this way of 
inſtructing Youth may be .of great pro- 
fit; and that the inconveniences that 
ſome fancy there,are either none at all, or 
not. without their remedies. But as theſe 
Perſons did: much contribute by. their 
Skill and care to the ſucceſs this Method 
had, and that they cannot take the charge 
of any conſiderable number of Children ; 
all the difficulties we have obſery*d have 

their force yet,in reſpect of: others. 
$. 25. And To one muſt be content 
from .amongſt the other. Methods. to 
chuſe ſuch as may ,prove the molt bene- 
ficiali and common ſenſe preſently ſug: 
Sur. 
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” geſts that thoſe ought be made uſe 


of where the Rules of Grammar are writ 
in Latin, ſince It is ridiculous to teach the 
rudiments of a Language in that very 
Tongue the Learner is ignorant of, and 
which ought to be taught. 

$.26. Thoſe who would have intro- 
duc'd the uſe of certain Tables ſeem to 
have been deceiv*d by the few words and 
little Paper that's there imploy'd, 
and have fancied to themſelves that it 
vwould be as eaſie to the mind,to compre- 
hend and remember whatſoever was there 
writ down, as1t was for the Eyes to ſee 
and run them over. But it is otherwiſe 
when theſe Tables are tobe learnt in par- 
ticular, the ſelf-ſame difficulties occur 
as when the ſame things were to be learnt 
in Books ; nay,greater than thofe; for in 
them the Rubrick, or colour, that joins 
the words together, is nota natural tye 
helping the Memory , and which ſticks 
and remains in the mind. If one or two 
things were only to be remember?d, per- 
chance this Method might be uſeful ; but 
there being a great many, the underſtand- 
ng 1s dazled and confounded. ?Tis there- 
fore abſolutely neceſlary to fix, and: ſta 
the Memory by ſome Rules more diſtinC 
and preciſe. 

$. 27. The 
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S. 27. The opinion of thoſe, who would # 


have no Grammar at ail, is bat the fancy | 


of ſome ſlothful people, who would rid | 
themſelves of the trouble of teaching it ; 


3nd this humour is ſo far from bringing a- 
ny eaſ{ to Children, that it incomparably 
burdens them more, and takes from them 
a light that would give them great faci- 
lity to underſtand Books : Beſides, it lays 
on them an Obligation of learning over 
andover a hundred times, what otherwiſe 
it would have been ſufficient to have 
learnt once. Thus all things conſidered, 
it will be found, that the beſt Method. al 

moſt, will bz, to make all learn exactly 
the little Rules in Frezch Verſe, that they 
may afterwards, as ſoon as. poſitble,be ad- 
vanc'd to read the Books. 

S. 28. It cannot be genied, but that 
Janua Linguarum may prove of ſome ule; 
yet It is troubl:ſome 10 burden Childrens 
Memories with a Bock, where nothing 1s 
to bs learnt but words, ſince one of the 
beſt Rules, which can be follow*d in the 
inftruction of Children, is to join ſeveral 
advantages together, and to endeavour, 
that the Books, which tiey ſhall be made 
to read for to learn thence Languages, 
may allo ſerve to mould their Soul and 
frame their Judgment and Morals; wood 

or 
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for this end that Book can contribute no- 
thing. Befides, it is rare to find ſo obſti- 
nate adiligence as 1s requiſite to learn It 
all: 1 believe therefore, that this Book 
may be of more profit for Maſters that 
teach, than Children that learn; and it 
may be very beneficial to thoſe to teach 
theſe others in diſcourſe, as occaſion ſhall 
lerve, the particular Names of each Art 
and Profeſſion, which he may have at hand 
by reading this Book , without being 0- 
bliged to learn them in particular by a 
troubleſome and tedious ſtudy. 

8. 29. *Tis a general and moſt n-ceſ- 
fary advice for Maſters,that they be per- 
fectly ready in what they ought to teach 
Children, and that they think it not e- 
nough,that they have barely in their Me- 
mories what they are to inculcate : for, 
one may lay hold on a thouſand favoura- 
ble occaſions to ſhew Children what one 
knows perfettly well, nay, occaſions may 
be ſtarred when one pleaſes, and inft- 
nitely better fitted tothe Learners capa- 
city, when freely without any effort the 
Teacher finds at hand whar he is to ſay. 

; IF. 30. According to what has been 
faid, Children may be taughr,even in their 
Infancy, a. number of Latin words ac- 
cording to the order of that Book, by na- 
ming 


ming them in Larin whatſoever they ei- 
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- ther ſee or know. To this may be added the y 
Etymologies of ſeyeral words; theſe may | 
help to make them be remember?d ; be- | 


{ides they often contain ſome conſidera- 


ble piece of antiquity, and by little and ' 


little, beating very frequently on their 
Ears, they get ſettled in their Memories 
without any force or ſtriving of the un- 
deritanding. 

$. 31. The great ſecret of teaching 
Children to underſtand Larin, is to make 
them begin as ſoon as poſlible one can, 
to read Books, and to exerciſe them. very 
muchia tranſlating them into their” Mo- 
ther Tongue. But tothe end this kind of 
ſtudy may be ſerviceable to-mould their 


underſtanding, judgment, and manners, 


it will not be amiſs to obſerve thele fol- 

lowing Rules. 
$.32. Nothing at all ought tobe learnt 
by keart by. Boys, but what is admirabte ; 
wherefore it is no good Cuſtome to make 
them get off Book whole intire Books, 
becauſe all in them is not equally good. 
Virgil nevertheleſs may be excepted out 
of the number of thoſe Authors which 
are only to be learnt by parcels, at 
leaſt fome of his Books, as the 2. 4. and 
6. of his eAneis: but as to _ 
thors 
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thors,judgment is to be us?d;otherwiſe by 


confuſedly mingling what is common 
with what is excellent, inſtead of making 
them be equally remembred, they will 
come to be ail equally forgotten. There- 
fore in Cicero, Titus Livins, Tacitus, 
Seneca, Choice is to be made of ſome 11- 
Inſtrious places ; that it may be look*t on 
as 4 matter of importance not to remem- 
ber them. and it may ſufhce to make Chil- 
dren get off Book ſuch as theſe. The 
like choice 1s to be made in Poets, as Ca- 
tullus, Horace, Ovid, Seneca, Martial, 
Statins, Claudian, Auſonins, It would 
not be amiſs to make them learn ſome- 
thing cf each, whereby. their different 
Characters may be known, taking in a- 
mongit them the later Poets, as Bucha- 
nan, Grotins, Heinſurs, Barclay, Bourbon, 
$. 233. This advice is of greater mo- 
ment than one would imagine, and it 
will be uſeful not only to eaſe the Memo-. 
ries,hut alſo to frame the Mindsand Style 
of Children. For what 1s got by heart 
ſ1aks into their Memories, and becomes 
as ſo many Mould, and Patterns, by 
which their thoughts ſhape themſelves 
when they would expreſs their minds; ſo 
that when theſe are good and excellent, 
there's a kind.of neceſlity that they deli- 
ver 
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ver themſelves in a noble elevated ſtrain. 
S. 34. By a realon quite contrary to 
this, 1t happens that certain people, that 


have good wits, and who reaſon wel ' 


enough, nevertheleſs ſpeak and write 
meanly. This comes from their having 
been ill-inſtructed 1n their Youth, and that 
their Memories have been filPd with 11] 
forms of ſpeech, and they accuſtom?d to 
deliver what they ſpoke in an ill dreſs. 
A Printer who had only Gothick..Cha- 
Tacters, would only Print in thoſe Let- 
ters, let the Piece in the Prefs be never 
ſo good. One may in the like manner 
ſa; of thoſe people, that their minds be- 
ing only furniſh with Gothick Moulds, 
their thoughts always putting on the 
dreſs of ſuch like expreſſions, appear al- 
wayes ina Gothick, or Scholaſtick garb, 
which they cannot lay aſide. 

&. 35- There are ſome Books to be 
read, others to be got by heart. Cicero 
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in Colledges is uſually made choice of to 


be thus learnt, whilſt they read him there 
ut little, whereas the quite contrary 1s 
to be done. For in him there is not that 
number of lively and glittering places, 
which ought tobe commended to Memo- 


ry, whereas there 1s an infinity of others . 


largely diſcuſgd, and admirably written, 
which 
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” which ought to be read : Nay, his works 
” whichare there got off Book, to wit, 
” his Oratzons, excepting three- or four, 
” are of leaſt yalue , whereas his Philoſo- 

phical Books, his Tuſculan Queſtions, 
thoſe of the Witureof the Gods, of Divi- 

nations, his Offices, his pieces of Friend- 

ſhip, Old age, and even his Epeſiles, are 
incomparably more beneficial , and pro- 
per to frame the minds and ſtyle of Chil- 
dren. His Books, de Oratore, are exqui- 


ſite, but writ 1n a long-winded ſtyle, and 
{o ill to be imitated, it being a matter of 
difficulty in writing Zatiz to maintain 
ones ſelf for any while in a long perio- 
dick ſtrain. 

8. 36. Rhetorick ovght to be learnt by 
ſtudying 4riſtotle and 2mntilian ; but ve- 
ry much of theſe Authors may be laid 2- 
fide - for in the firſt book of Ar:/torle*s 
Rhetorick there are many uſeleſs Chap- 
ters; whatſoever Quintilian has concer- 
ning Lhe ancient eloquence of the Bar is 
very intricate, as 1s alſo his whole ſe- 
venth Book and Chapter de Sratibus. It 
may alſo be ſaid of this Writer,that what 
he has of moſt conſiderable belongs not 
properly to Rhetorick,as his firſt and laſt 
Books ; all thoſe narnes of figures , all 
t hoſe places whence Arguments may be 
drawn 
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drawn, all thoſe Enthymemes and Epi- 
cheremes never advantaged any ; and if 
at all they are to be learar, one ought at 
the ſame time to learn that they: are of # 


very {mall worth. 


_ I. 37. All things in.the inſtitution of 3 
Princes ought to tend towards Morality, | 


as has been ſaid in the firſt part ; and with *' 


eaſe this Rule may be followed in what 
ſhould be taught themof Rhetorick : For, 
true Rhetorick is grounded on true Mo- 


rals, fince it ought always to ſettle' and 


imprint in the hcarer a lovely and agree- |: 
able Idea of him who ſpzaks,and to make :' 


the Orator paſs for a Man of worth; ' 


and this ſuppoſes, that *tis known in what 
conſilts worth, and what thoſe qualities 


are, that make us be beloy'd. Whoſo- | 
ever by ſpeaking draws on himſelf Con- | 


tempt and Hatred, ſpeaks u]: and this | 
Rulelays an Obligation of ſhunning what- + 
ſoeyer may reliſh of Vanity, Lightneſs, | 


1ll-nature, Meaneſfs, Brutiſhneſs, Impu- 


dence, and generally of whatſoever im- :. 


prints the notion of any vice or defect 


of mind. : 
| . 38. For example, there 1s a certain 


touch of Vanity, Afﬀrectation,and too ten - 


der a deſire of Glory in Pliny the younger, J 
wherewith his - Letters are blemiſhed, | 


(though 
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49 
(though otherwiſe never ſo well writ) 
and which makes the very ſtrain of them 
naught ; becauſe we cannot conſider their 
Author, bur az a light and vain Fellow. 
The ſame fault renders C:cero*s Perſon 
contemptidle at the ſame time we admire 
his Eloquence. No Man of honour would 
deſire to reſemble Horace and Martial in 
their malignity and impudence. Now, 
ts raiſe 11 others the like Ideas of one?s 
ſelf, is to go aganalt true Rhetorick, as 
well az tru: Morality. 

$. 3). There are two kinds of excel- 
lencies in Eloquence,and Children ought 
to be brought thoroughly acquainted with 
them both. The one conliſts in flouriſh- 
ing ſolid thonghrts, bat ſuch as are ex- 
triordinary,and furprizing © Lucan, Sene- 
ca and Tacitus, are full fraught with 
324utie; of this kind. 

Oa thz contrary, the other conſiſts 
not at a!) in,theſe rare and far-fetchr 
thoughts, but in a certain natural air, 
10 2 certain eaſte, but elegant and delicate 
ſimplicity ; which ſets not the mind on 
the rack; preſents it with notling but 
common Images, but thoſe agreeable 
and lively, and which knows ſo well to 
follow and wait oa the Readers thoughts 


inall his motions, that it never fails to 


D pro- 
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Propoſe in each thing it treats, ſuch ob- | 
Jects asareable to move him; it never | 
miſles to expreſs thoſe paſſions and ſen- 7 
timents which ought to be excited by © 
what it repreſents. This is the beauty 


and excellence of Terence and Yirgil. And 


it may be gather*d, that this ſtrain is | 


more difficult than the other, ſince there 
have been no Writers who have left their 
followers at a greater diſtance behind 
them, than theſe two. 

Nevertheleſs, cis this beauty which 


creates all agreea>leneſs and ſweetneſs 


that*s found in civilConverſation:and on 
this ſcore tis of more conſequence to 
make it rcliſh with thoſe we inſtruct, than 
that other made up of- high thoughts 
which are much lefs in uſe. - 

If we know not how to intermix this 


. natural unaffected b:auty with that of | 
great thonghts, we run the hazard of * 


writing and ſpeaking perfectly ill, by 
endeavouring to do both too wellz nay 
the more of wit one hath, the oftner he 


ſhall fall into this vitious ſtrain. For it is | 
Wit that makes one fall on this pointed | 


way of writing, whoſe Character is of all 


Others the moſt ungrateful. Let the | 
thoughts and ſentences be never ſo ſo- |: 
lid and quaint in themſelves, yet they, þ 


weary 
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weary and oppreſs the mind if they be tco 
numerous, or brought in where the mat- 
ter requires them not. Sexeca, who 1s ad- 
mirable, when conſider*d by parts, tyres 
one when read conſequenter :* and I believe 
that as Quintilian hath faid with reaſon, 
that he abounds with gratefu] faults, - 
bi ndat dulcibus vitiis,one may alſo ſay with 
is much reaſon, that he is full of difagree- 
able exc. llencics, becauſe of their nume- 
rouſnets,and the deign he all along makes 
appear of ſaying nothing plainly, but of 
turning allinto poiats and bcing every: 
where ſententious. No fault ought to be 
inculcated to Children more than this, 
when ſomewhat advanc*d, becauſe none 
deprives them more of the fruit of ſtu- 
dies, in what concerns Language and Elo- 
GUEnce. > 
6. 40. ASI have ſaid before, all ought 
to be levelPd at th: right framing and 
faihioning thz judgment of Children; and 
at the imprinting 1n their mind, andgraf-_ 
ting in their heart, the Rules of true” Mo- 
rahty. Occaſions ought from all things 
be taken to inſtruft them therein; yet 
may one nevertheleſs put in practice cer- 
tain exerciſes which look more 'dire&ly 
that way. And firſt one muſt erdeavour 
to eſtabliſh and ground them well in 
D.2 Fairh 


Faith, and to fortihe them againſt the 
Maxims of Libertiniſm and prophaneneſs, 
which have too great a yogue 1n Princes | 
Courts. Not that Religion ought to be ” 
ſubmitted to Tryals of that- Age. but they 
muſt be bronght acquainted with its 
proofs, without almoſt letting them con- * 
tider the reaſons given as ſuch; and they ' 
are to be accuſtom'd to look on Libzr- ': 
tines, and the prophane, as the great Ini- © 
pertinences of Mankind, | 
They are to be made obſcrve,as well in * 
themſelves as others, the horrible, cor- - 
Tuption of the heart of Man in all things, : 
his vanity, his injuſtice, his ſtupidity, 
this brutiſhneſs, his miſery ; and hence 
they mult be brought ro underſtand the | 
great neceſſity of reforming nature : 
They are to bz taught, how Men, whillt ' 
they have ſought ſeveral remedies for 
their maladies, have only found out the. 
greatneſs of their evils, and their own |; 
impotency of curing them : that ſince 
.no remedy could be procur'd from Rea-| 
Fon, it was to bz learnt from Religion,” 
that is, from God himſelf. They mult 
* told that this Religion diſcovers tof 
'8,all at once, the oriziac of all our miſc-} 
ies (by acquainting us with the two 
ſtates of Man, viz. his innocency w_ b 
all 
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fall) which Philoſophers of old in vain 
have ſought for ; and that at the ſame 
time It teaches us their. remedy, to wi t,- 
our redemption by FESUS C HA RISF. 

They muit be _ to obſerve, that this 
Religion is the ancientelt of All other , 
that it has always been in the World; 


that it has bzen preferv\d amongſt a par- 


ticular people, who with a prodigious- 
care have kept tneBook wherein It ts-con- 
tain'd. The W Fa S 5 of this Nation are 
to. bz: extoia. be tor em, and the cer- 
tainty laid open of the 5 krachn of 240- 
ſes, which Were G02 Toy the fight of {ix 
hundred thouſand Men, who would have 
given him the lye, had he been ſo. bald as 
to feign, or afterwards to write them in 
a Book, rhe moſt offenſive and injurious, 
That can be imagind, to that People who 
was to preſerve 1t, ſince. every-where it 
- lays open their infidelity and-hainous 
crimes. 

'Theyare to be told;{that thisBook doth 
foretell the coming, of a-Mediator andSa- 
viour, and that all the Religion of this 

People did- confiſt 1n the expefting and 


-pretiguring him. by the whole body. of- 
-:their, ceremonics!: That the coming of- 


- this Saviour hath. been told by a continu- 
/ 18 Iniecetton of miraculous Prophets, who 
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have appear*'d from time to time to- ad- # 
moniſh the World thereof: and who have ® 
mark*t and'ſet down the time and princt- © 
al Circumſtances of his Life and Death: , ” 
"That he after this came at the time fore- 
told ; that he was not acknowledg'd by | 
the Fews, becauſe the Prophets having *' 
ſpoken of two comings of this Saviour, + 
-one In bumility and poverty, the other ' 
in ſplendor and glory,they onlyfixt their | 
thoughts on this latter, which was;the | 
cauſe that hindered them from knowing 
'Þim when he came poor and humble. 
- They are to be made to comprehend the 
" reaſons of this way of procecding of our | 
Saviour FESUS C HRIST. The | 
Wonders of his Life muſt be explicated : 
to them, and the certainty of his Reſur- | 
''rection- laid open ; to teſtifke which; all ' 
that were witneſſes thereof naderwent ' 
Martyrdom :; To theſe muſt be added the 
Miracles wrought by the Apoſtles; the :. 
-deſtruftion of Jeruſalem foretold by our | 
Saviour, the dreadful puniſhment'of the | 
Jews, the Converſion of the Gerntiles., fo | 
thatin leſs than an hundred and fifty year * 
the Faith of FESUS C HRIST was 
- ſpread over tne whole World, even a- 
- amongſt the'moſt barþarous Nations, (as | 
St-Fuſtinexpreſly obſerves in his Dialogue 
| agalnſt 
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againſt 7riphon ; ) and laſtly, that the ad- 
mirable force of this Religion has ſub- 
ſiſted and encreaſed notwithſtanding the 
unheard of cruclties us'd by Men to de- 
ſtroy it. | 3 
Theſe things being timely, rooted in 
the minds of Children, makes them proof 
againſt. all the Diſcourſes'of Libertines, -' 
and lets them ſee, that they proceed only, 
from ignorance and bruitiſhneſs. 
F. 41. There appear'd lately in pube- 
lick, a Book whereof this diſcourſe is on- 
ly an abridgment ; and which p:rhaps 
is one of the uſefulleſt that can be put in- 
to the hands of a Prince who has wit and 
good parts. ?Tis the Colleftion of rhe 
thoughts of Monſieur Paſcal. Beſides the 
advantage they may thence reap to 
ground themſelves well in the trueReligi- 
on, by reaſons which will appear to them 
ſo much the more ſolid, as they ſhalt be 
the more thorowly underitood : . beſides 
the deep impreſlion it leaves, that narhing 
is more ridiculous than vainly to boaſt of 
Libertiniſm and Irreligion,. a thing of 
greater importance for. Great ones, than 
can well be believ?d : Beſides all this,It- is 
writ in ſo great, ſoelevatcd a ſtrain, and . 
at the ſame time ſo plain and far from 
a ffeAation, that nothing is more proper 
D 4 ta 
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to faſhion their minUs,and to give them a 
reliſh and Idea. af a . Noble and natural 
way of writingand ſpeaking : | 

_  $.42. The deſign Monfteur Paſcal had 
to confine himſelf to Proofs, drawn ei- 
ther from the cognizance of Man, or 
fromthe Prophets, or from various re- 
marks on Scripture.is the cauſe no others 
have been found amongſt his Papzrs ; 
and 1t-15 certain that h2 had an Averfion 
from abſtraft and metaphyſical reaſon- 
ings, employ*d by many to eſtabliſh' the 
truths of Faith ; yet did he not paſs the 
like ſefitence on ſome other more ſen- 
ſible Proofs which may ſ{crve for the ſame 
purpoſe. On the contrary he was fully 
periwaded that the Proof drawn from 
the incapacity, matter is in to think, was 
very ſolid, and that it ſhew*d manifeſtly 
the Soul was not material, but a ſubſtance 
of another kind diſtin from Body. Per- 
haps, had he had leiſure to have brought 
his deſigns to perfection, he would have 
plac'd this Proof as well as others ofthe 
fame nature, in their full light. 
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But asit isawatter of the higheſt im- : 
portance to eſtabliſh Princes firmly in the Þ 


true Religion, ſo that no means ought to 
be, neglected rhat can contribute there- 
unto; ſoit ſeems that proſecuting this 


deſign. 
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deſign, one 'may, with profit, make uſe 
of all thoſe natural reaſons, which are 
clear and-ſolid; by inſinuating them ſo in- 
to their minds that they ſhall notbe a- 
ware of the hidden deſign. The Proofs 
which are:drawn hence; viz. that the un- 
derſtanding clearly ſees that 1t is impol- 
ſible, matter-and motion ſhould be neceſ- 
ſary and eternal beings, that matrterſhould 
think; know it- ſelf, . and generatea Spi- 
rit; are perfectly of- this kind, .and 0- 
thers may be drawn from the order and 
newneſs of the World-proper enough to 
work on all ſorts of underſtandings, The 
inconveniency that may here be alledg?d, 
that theſe kinds of Proofs lead us:only to 
know a'God, but not a FESVS CHRIST 
our only Redeemer, is not conſiderable 
in regard of the greateſt part of the 
World - For: all the Points of Religion 
are for the'moſt part made up into one - 
intire Body ; allis either receiv*d, or all ' 
rejetted z.to that faſtning on Men- ſome 
one: part, th; whole Body of Tenents--_ 
which it contains for the moſt part goes 
along with ir. | 
8.43.It is St. BaſiPs advice thatChildren'” 
ſhould learn ſentences out of the Proverbs 
and Books of Wiſdom. to ſanCtifie theirMe- 
moris by the. word ofGod,and to.inſtrudt 
D 5 them - 
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them in the Principles of Morals. Per- | 
haps thisPreftice may be uPd with pro- 
fit, but at the ſame time they ought to be ® 
ſo explicated as to raiſe in them a great ® 
Ideaof Holy Writ, and to make them © 
ſenſible of the infinite treaſures of light | 
conain'd therein. Perhaps by this means 7 
a cure might be providcd againſt a great © 
and frequent malady of Great ones, which * 
makes them diſreliſh and contemn Scrip- 
ture for the apparent meanneſs, and ob- | 
ſcurity of nn mn ane wherein it has 
pleagd' God Almighty to involve the 
truths 'it' contains. | 

$:44. To theſeSentences gather?*d out of | 
the Proverbs, others may be added, drawn | 
out of Heathen Writers;and of theſe,one 
will be enough to learn on # day. This © 
Praftice contmued during the courſe of |: 
ſeveral years, will fuffice to make them * 
remember the beſt ſayings of Poets, Hi- 
ſtorians, and Philoſophers : and by it, ' 
one may have the means to cull ſuch ovt © 
as may be moſt proper to correct their Z 
foetns, which hereby they may come to | 
ow,being thus plac'd before their Eyes | 
in a ſweet agreeable way,and without ex- | 
aſperating of them. 3 
$. 45. It would be a piece of too much | 
Tigor to debar abſolutely Children the | 
| | reading 
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reading of Heathen Authors, ſince. even 
theſe contain many uſeful things : But it 

. = isthe Maſter's part to know how to make 
- = them ſpeak like Chriſtians, by his man- 
; * ner of explicating them. In them are to 
= be found Maxims entirely true,and theſe 
* are Chriſtian Maxims of themſelves,ſince 
- = alltruthcomes fromand belongs to God 
= Almighty. Theſe therefore ought only 
> tobeapprov'd without more ado z or elſe 

ic muſt be ſhewn that. Chriſtian Religion 
carries them yet much further,and makes 
us drive deeper into the truth of them 
- There are others which are falſe in the 
* | Mouth of Heathens, but are very true 
| and very ſolid in the Mouth: of .Chriſti- 
. > ans: Andthisitis a Maſter ought well 
to diſtinguiſh by laying open the vanity 

"> of Heathen Philoſophy, and oppo- 
- = fing_ thereunto the ſolidity of the Princi- 
ples of Chriſtian Religion. Laſtly, there 
are ſome that are abſolutely falſe;and the 
falſity of theſe ought to be manifeſted by 
© ſolid, and clear Reaſons Thus whatſo- 
= everis in theſe Books will be profitable, 
 andthey will become Books of Deyotion 
and Piety.,. ſince-uſe may be. made of the 
errours-they contain to make known the 
oppoſite truths, and to make one com- 


prehend more fully the hcrrible blind- 
neis 
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neſs to which the underſtanding of Man 
is reduc*d by Sin, and the great neceſlity 
of the light of God's grace to diſlipat- 
that darkneſs. Y 
But to underſtand more fully, how theſe # 
three things may be put in practice, viz. | 
how 1. To heighten theSentiments of the F 
Heathens by Chriſtian truths 3.2. How to 7 
declare their falſity when-utter'd by them | 
and. their truth when ſpoken by Chriſti- © 
ans: 3. How to ſhew the vanity and 1l- 
lafion of all their Philoſophy, I have ' 
thought it an Obligation to put forth an 
Eſfay on one of the beſt Books of Seneca, # 
which is That he made on the Shortneſs of | 
 Mar?s Life, by reflefting on ſeveral. Paſ- 
ſages therein. 
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© Containing ſeveral Treatiſes wherein 
a more particular explication is to 
. be found of ſeveral Points in the. 


precedent Diſcourſes. 


- | RefleCtions on Sexeca's Book: of the. 
: ſhortneſs of Man's . Life. 
Wherein 15 ſeen the uſe, one ought to make of * 
: the Writings of Heathen Philoſophers. 
2 SENEC A: 
M., 'AJOR pars mortalium de Na- 


*LV LI turz malignitate conqueritur, 
*quod. 
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&« quod in exiguum zvi gignimur, quod. 


- © que tam velociter, tam rapide dati no- 


« bis temporis ſpacia decurrant—-- 
* Quid dererum Natura querimur ? Illa E 
«h bong geſlit, vita ,- fi ſcias uti, Þ 
&1lonpaelt. 7H : 

The preateft part of Mankind accuſes Na- | 
ture of malignity for having brought them 1n- © 
#0 the World to live ſo little there, and that © 
the time ſhe has beſton?d on them paſſes. ſo © 
ſwiftly away —— But theſe complaints are © 
not juſt, Nature hath dealt favourably with * 
ws ;, our Life is lonz enouoh, if we know how © 


£0 uſe it right. 
REFLECTION. 


Thecommon fort. of Mankind complain 
of the ſhortneſs of. Life,, and to theſe | 
complaints Philoſophers oppoſe them- * 
ſelves. They lay to their charge the 
time they ſpend idlely,and maintain, that. | 
Life is long enouzh if it be well:managed. | 
They ſer forth the vanity of the greateſt | 
part'of Mews employments,and exagge- 
ratetheir ſottiſhneſs in beſtowing all their 
time on other Peoples affairs, and reſcr- 
ving none.to themſelves, Sexcca, among{t 
others, triumphs in the preſent Treatiſe 
on this-ſcore. "To hear the tone and-con- 
fhidence 
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l. B fidence wherewith they ſpeak, one would 
»- BE think they had all the reaſon in theWorld 
- E andiris true they lay the blame on what 
a © really deferves it. Nevertheleſs the 
, E rrath is, That had we no other lights than 
Z fach as Nature holds forth, we ought on 
- ® the contrary to fay, that the Vulgar are 
- > in theright, and the Philoſophers in the 
=> wrong. To ſay the truth, the Life of 
Man is too ſhort, and no wayes ſuffices 
> for thoſ: very things, for which Philoſo- 
, > phers would employ it. They bid me 
» > fearch,by reaſoning the true end to which 
> Jought todirect all myadtions ; that I 
' fhould correct all the Errours that the 
prejudices of my Childhood or Examples 
of debauchr Perſons have imprinted in my 
| = mind : Thatl ſhould ſquare all things ac- 
= eording to the Rules of Fiuth, that 1 
= ſhould tame my Pailions, and have always. 
preſent before my eyes ſuch reaſons as 
may free me from the: falſe impreſlions of 
deceitful objects. © A thouſand Lives like 
mine will not ſuffice to bring a work of 
this nature to perfeCtion. p 
But why therfore, ſay they, loſe you 
ſo mach time * why are your thoughts 
fo diſperſt, and youſo mucty out of ' your 
ſelt 2 What matters it whether 1 loſe my 
Lune or no, if I become not happier in 
maila- 
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SENECA 


_< Non. eſt. quod ifta officia cuiquam Þ 
& imputes, quoniam quidem cunr illa fa- |: 
*©ceres, non eſſe cum aliquo yolebas, ſed © 
5+ tecun non Poteras. F 

You oupht not- to pretend that others ar: 
oblig*d to.you for the ſervices you do them : | 
For it 4s not out of a deſire of benefitting them | 
that you do theſe thing, tis becauſe you Can- © 
rot be with your ſelf alone. | 


REFLECTION. 


This is.a pretext almoſt always to ju- 
ſtifie ingraturude, One would think-that 
we 1ncur an obligation to ſuch onely as 
have on ſet propoſe obliged us, and not ' 
to ſuch, as hunting after their own plea- * 
ſure and profit, have by/chance light on | 
us in their way. Farewel Gratitude, . if | 
this be aTule. . But; to retainit amongit | 
us, we muſt conſider the goed deed done, | 
without ſearching into-its cauſe and. ori- | 

ine :For ſhould we rifle there,we ſhould © 
ind all things for the moſt . part ſo- cor- F 
rupt, that our gratitude would wholly be 7 
extinguiſht. Ty : 

Wherefore, where ScKnOWIG Een tis 

uCcs 
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| due, we ought not to ſubtilize too muchz 
Z it will by being too nicely ſifted quite va- 
= niſh away. 


m | 
” «© Omniatanquam mortales timetis ; 


© * omnia tanquam immortales concupi- 


. & © ſcaitis. 
os You fear all things as being mortal ; you 
= cover all as if yeurrere never to dye, 

| ; / 


REFLECTION. 


The reaſon of this is, that Man 1s both 
. mortal and immortal. He 1s immortal ac- 
- cording tothe inſtitution of his Nature, 
and mortal by its corruption : his fear 


. . » 

ſpeaks him mortal and miſerable : His 
unbounded defires prove his immorta- 

 & lity, 

a SENEC A. 

© © Potentiſlimis & in altum ſublatis ho- 


** minibus excidere vyoces videbis, quibus 

+ ©otium optent. 

- Ir often happens that Men in the greateſt 

*& power andelevation, let ſlip words by which. 
» thyypivetle World to know, that they want, 

| anddefire repoſe and quitt. 


REEF LE- 


Ld than ne 
- 
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il pleard with their preſent ſtate, and toſſ't 


r0 andfro by 4 continual viciſſitude of new 1 
aeſrones. = | 
= 4 

REFLECTION. 'F 


Theſe P2opl= do alwayes well to aban- ! | 
don the purſuit of whar they ſought af 
ter. Their miſery is,that they forthwith ! 
fall in queſt of ſomething elſe that de- 
ſerves as little their inquiry. ?Tis.unjuit 
to blame them for being diſpleasd with - 
themſcIves:they are onely blam.able that © | 
they are not alwayes fo. They are not: 
light and inconſtant becauſe they leave 
off their Enterpriſes, but becauſe they ' 

. frame new ones. In fine, Man is ſo mi- |. 
{rable, that in ſome ſort inconſtancy 1s |! 
his greateſt vertue, becauſe by it he" 
ſhews that there remains yet in him ſome |} 
remnants ofthatGrandeur,which prompts |: | 
him to diſreliſh things that deſerve not |} 


his eſteem or affeCQtion. = 
SENECA. þ 


« @mnes deniq; ab infimis ad fuinmos | 
< pererrant: Hic advocat  hic adelt : lie F 
 < pzriclitatur, ille defendir ; ille judicat: 
&< Nemo ſe fibi vindicat : alins in alum 
« conſumiunur. | Conſider 
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Conſider how Men from the loweſt Condi- 


tion ro the higheſt paſs away their time: Some 
procure others ro manage their affairs ; others 


; wndertake the management of them : this Man 
| w gccuſed, that defends himſelf, athird fits as 


Fudge: No body thinks 0n, cr lives for him- 


ſelf. We totally waſte and conſume our ſelves 


one for another. 
REFLECTION. 


If there were no other Life but this, 


as Sexeca aimolt thought, he was in the 


wrong to blame them. Theſe Men are 
as pleaſed with this noiſe and tumult, as 
Philoſophers in their greateſt repoſe. 
They dye with as much conſtancy, or ra- 
ther with as little ſeſe and fear ofDeath. 
Truths become fallities in the mouths of 
Philoſophers, becauſe they ſpoil and 


corrupt them. ?Tis bnt fit we ſhould free 
. our ſelyes from the turmoil of theWorld, 
'and thinkon our: own affairs; provided 
'thoſethoughts produce any folid ' good 


and on this ſcore, Chriſtians have reaſon 
to forſake it: But if we receive no greater 


| advantage by being alone, than in com- 
|  Pany,, It 1s all out as good to bethere 


25 with'ones ſelf. 


SENEC A. 
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managing of ir better ? But how do. you þ 


pretend that 1 ſhould gather my chought Þþ : 


rogether, and. redreſs that dilipation, Þ 
whereof you accuſe me ? 1 confeſs it is 


one of my greateſt evils and my whole © 
Life is not ſufficient to cure it. -1 feel an 2 
imp2tuous inſtinct which hurries me out © 


of my ſelf ; I find nothing in me where- | 


with 1 am fatisfed ; | muſt have grol; | 


thoughts to employ and free my:{clf from ! 


Ps 
= 


an irkſom reftteſncfs, All th.ſe fubtle ! 


and nice confidcrations., wherewith they Þ ; 


itore my head, ſip away forthwith, to" 
make place for more ſenlible: Ones, W hich. 
ſeize more ſtrongly on me; befo re that || 
ſhall be accuſtomed to buſie my. ſelf with) 
thefe Spiritual.and Philoſphical Idca's | 
' Death. will bave put me out of poſlibiliry | 
of uſing, them. 

There is therefore more truth in the 
complaints of Ir Vulgar, than in the 


Vanity: of Fol il ers, - and: accordingly! 
7 Jhyak. 6 ſincerely, the)! 


when they...) 
find. themſchy obliged to complain 6 


3 


the ſhortneſs j Liſe, . We. ſpend all wn 


Life, ſayes Seneca, in comjnual wanderings,| 
; although it mould prove. too. ſhort, . ſhould wt 3 
Emplay:all its dayes, and nights ;t0 bring on 
" Minds tc perfe fe *0n, T here i Is. nothing | but 
Chr Iſttan Religion that can give us an; 


lab, eta th 


reall { 


Part[H. + 2Ofu'Pttfice. =" oF 
real comfort, for the ſhort ſpace of our 
Lives. It appoints not Man to learn 
Sciences, nor would.even raiſe him to a 
perfection free from all defects: It pre- 
rends not we ſhould acquire Vertue by 
our own ftrength, but by the infuſion 
of God's Holy Spirit. . Now who can 
” complain that Life is not long enough 
% : for this. 
Our Life is almoſt roo ſhort for any 
Exerciſe, for attaining to any Art or 
i Profetlion. We live not long enough t& 
7 b-come either good Painters, good Ar- 
18 chit:&s, good Phyſicians, nood F ,.2wyers, 
15 good Philoſophers, good Captains, good 
Princes ; but we live lo: 'f CONES bc- 


| Come —_ Chriſtians: And the reaſon 15 
3s we are nat ſent hiker = the World 


Y  toocinrPainters, Phyſicians, or Phi- 
| Jofophers,; but our errand i 1s to be Chri- 
= ſans. 

| SENECA. 


{© Plerolq; nihil certum ſequen tes, vaga 

* &inconſtans, & fib1 diſplicens levitas 
© P:r nova confilia j JACccavir. 

[he greateſt part of Markind propoſe to 

themſet: es n0 certain end of living : they per- 

mi! themſelves to be carried up and down by 


a flitting inconſt ant levity : They are alwayes 
il 
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REFLECTION. 


It is becauſe real Happineſs conſiſts | 
therein. - And if the quiet of this Life be 
unable to fatisfie thoſe who enjoy ir, ®tis 
becauſe Happineſs conſiſts not tn the re- Z 


poſe and quiet of this Life. 
SENEC A. 


4 « Tanta viſa eſt res otium, ut illam,quia © 
<uſunon poterat, cogltatione preſume- 7 


©Cret. (7 ſpeaks of Auguſtus.) 


Orciet ts ſogreat a good, that thoſe who F 
could not effeetrvely en1J0y it, were lad # | 


take a taſte thereof by their thou:brs and 
emaginat ic. 


REFLECTION. 


This ſeems eaſte to be done : Such-like 
thoughts are not troubleſome ;they leave 
us the free enjoyment of Greatneſs, and 
in ſome ſort joyn together all the advan- 


tages of repoſe wich thoſe of Fortune. 


But let a neceſſity of chuſing intervene, it 


will ſoon appear that on a corrupted | * 
Soul Greatneſs works with more attra- Þ 


ctiveneſs than repoſe. 
Thus Men pleaſe themſelves in form- 


ing 
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ing Idea*s either of States of Life, which 


they would nor effe*tiv:ly andertake, or, 


of Vertues they would never practiſe, 
tothe end they may take Pride in theſe 


glorious Repreſentations, and fancy 
themſelves fuch and ſich, whilſt they 


remain 1n the condition where their con- 
cupiſceace has a mind to Place them. 


Do you a3 me, ſayes Senici, why 1 world 
© bave a Friend ? ?11s becauſe 1 won!d hve 
* one for whom 1 might l:y down my Life : Ut 
” babeam pro qu? ors poſſum, This ſenti- 
2 ment is great and elevated, ang, as ſuch, 
= mighty pleaſing to a Soul fall of Vanity : 
= But let him alone, he will find means 


to free himſelf from D-ath ;, he will ne- 


| ver fall into the occation of dying. In the 
' mean time being ont of danger, he plca- 
- ſes himſelf w th this chonght, which lays 
* beforc his eyes all thoſe praiſes he might 
= deſerve by this Heroick deed he never 


will do. 
SENECA 


« Plures, cam alits feliciſſimi videren- 
*tur, ipſi in ſe teſtimenium dixerunt, 
** perofj omnem actum annorum fuorum. 
* Sed his querelis nec alios mntaverunt, 


| © nec feiplos. Nam cum verba erum- 


<< perent 


Many reaopere end 


rent, aff-tus ad conſuetudinem re- 
abuntur. _ 

"puny are many who appearing moſt bay 
bave nevertheleſs born witneſs again 


Rn r SOT! KS 
DS _ 
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others ; for after all their talk. they hav | 
been hurried by their paſſions back, again t1 7 


REFLECTION. 


made during the intzrvals of paſſions; 


laid alide and forgot. In Man king 


3's 5% ” 


gainſt the fear of Death, Poyerty, andÞþ 
Pain, they could make them refiſt all th b 


that Man guides himſelf by Reaſon, 
whereas he is lead by Paſſion which 3do-Þ 
mingers over him : Secondly, in 1m 
gining that Reaſons can alwayes be pre 


Wo ftlues by deteſting the turmoil of ther Bl 
paſt Life, But theſe complaints have ne-| 
ther produced any change in themſelves, no! ; 


as kand go te<Gs om tyulw =9Þ=aGct 


theer old wonted WAYCS. 6 


Diſcourſes of this nature are uſuall; Þ 


but thoſe once weakned again, they are ; 


1s permanent, nothing alwayes pref.nt, 
neither Paſſion nor Reaſon ; and in this Þ 
are to be found the gr-ateſt miſtakes oi? 
Ancient Philoſophers: They thought that 
by furniſking Men with fair Reaſons &-| 


impreſſions of theſe objects. But her:Þ 
lurks a double errour : firſt, in b-leiving 


ſent; 
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ſent ; whereas the Soul, being uncapable 
of a conſtant application thereunto,” is 
neceſſitated to forget them, to think for 
© the moſt part no longer onthem, whence 
4 paſſions have leave -to play their part 
e!-EF and carry the day. 


or © 

«| '£:ENEC A 

ty 
[2 A © «& » * 
® <#Tota vita diſcendum eſt mori. 


” We onght to employ our whole Life in 
= Adearning how to dye. 


REFLECTION. 


” He fo highly ceſteem'd this ſentence, 
- that he repeats 1t every-where. oc quo- 
5, ridie, ſays hein another place, meattare, 
is ut poſſis £quo aninio Vvitam relanguere. Fac 
i tibtjucundam\vitam.omnem pro ita ſollictt u- 
 dinem deponendso, ſays he In a 'third. No- 
-& thing is more ſolid than this thonght- in 
4Þ the mouth of a Chriſtian. . -He -has-rea- 
= ſon to concern himſef for that moment, 
© which is to decide his Eternity-: but. ino- 
5 = thing is more vain,than it,in themouthof 
,& a Heathen, who has neither fear, nor 
-# hope for another Life. What need 1, 
'*# fays our Heathen, trouble my ſelf with 
| theſe melancholy thoughts? perhaps I 
E ſhall 
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thall dye on the ſuddain without reflect- 
ns on death, and fo ſhall have no nced E 
of areſolute conttancy. At the worſt, Þ 
what great-matter Is itzif three of four b. S, 
witneſs of my impatience and moans! F 
in aquarter of an hour I ſhall ceaſe to be | 
in regard of them, as they alſo ſhall in }- 
reſpect of me. And does this deſerye ! 
- the trouble. of a whole Life, wearied and | 
worn out with continual thoughts of ! 
Death? 2 
In fine, Philoſophers commanded | 5 
what was impollible to be done, whillt F 
.-on one hand they :bade us live with- © 
.out any anxious care of Life ; and on | 
the other they painted this very Life | | 


out as our only good. 


Love is the very # ountain-head of 
_ Pleaſure, and of fear ; andiit is impoſlible |! 
It ſhould.not bring forth theſe two paſl | 
ons. To be free os the fear.of Death, | 
we'muſt not be in love with Life, .nor | 
£elteem It agrecable. Thus as nfo 
Religion alone can take from us the love 
of:Life, ſo it alone can make 'Þs flight 
Deinlieclently.” = 


S'ENE C 4. 


< Diſpunge &recenſe vitz tuz annos, | 


S 
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* & videbis paucos quosdatn & rejiculos 
& apud te reſcdiſſe. 

Sum up the days of thy Life, and thou 
ſhilr find, thou baſt employ'd for thy ſelf the 
leaſt and moſt inconſiderable part of it, 


REF LECTION. 
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Amongſt the days he b-:lieves he im- 


k > ploy'd for himſelf, he only reckons thoſz 
1} ipent on Philoſophy : But had he rea- 
+ & ford juſtly, he might have found there 
. = remaind no moreto himſcifof theſe Phi- 
| Jloſophical days than of the orhers ; he 


had only ſome flight remembrance of 
© them, as he had of the remembrance ' of 
f | his Life. Timepaſt ſwallows up. and- e- 
.quals all things, provided the effetts. of 


e | > SJ 
- | time paſt ſubliſt no more; and this is 
| what the Philoſophers of old kacw not. 
'Y. 

£ J a yy IH hs 8 

th =; © Quaſi nihilpetitur, quaſi njhil datur, 


*re una omnium pretio/fiſiina tiditur. 
Wh c ak, of. ” and beſ? or 02 others our teme 
and le:ſnre, as if it were of no worth ; and 
5 =_ we play and tri fle away that which of alt 
| er her things is moſt precious. © 


E4A REFLE 
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REFLECTION. 


If that time be the beſt employ*d which 
is the merrily?lt ſpent, 1 cannot do bet- 
ter than beſtow it on the next 1 meet, 
provided 1 divertiſe my ſelf thereby. 

The time of Heathens was of no value, 
but that of Chriſtians is infinitely eſteem- 
able; Eternity may be gain'd thereby. 


»& NE CA. 
' < Maxima.vivendi impedimentum eft 
< expectatioquez pendet ex craſtino. Per- 
< dis hodiernum : quod in manu fortune 
<« politum eſt, diſponis, quod.in tua, di- 
<< mittis. 
The greateſt hinderance from living hap- 
pily, 1s always to have ones mind in ſaſpence, 
and to be framing deſigns about what”s to 
come. We permit time preſent to ſup from 
us, and in lieu of applying our ſelves to re- 
oulate it, we are fooliſhly buſie abont that, | 
which 3s yet in the hands of Fortune. | 


REFLECTION. 


£ 


"Time to come is not .in the hands of 
Fortune, ?tis 1n the hands of God, who 
as 
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as yet has not beſtow?d it. ori us; but he 
gives us the time preſent asa Talent he 
will demand account of : and for this 
reaſon it 1s true what Sexcca ſays, that, to 
live well conſiſts in welk-uſing the time 
preſent, and in putting in execution now, 
what God commands us now, in this ve- 
ry hour, to do. For God's Will com- 
mands always ſomething to do done for 
each minute, and this we ought forth- 
withto do. The bulineſs only 1s how to 
know and accompliſh it : But are we for- 
bid -to think on what's to come? We 
ought then to think on it,when it is a part 
of our preſent duty to do ſo; otherwiſe 
we do not follow Almighty God; we will. 
needs prevent and go before him. 


SENSES 


«Cum celeritate temporis utendi ve- 
* locitate certandum elt : tanquam ex 
« torrente rapido nec ſemper caſuro 
** hauriendum eſt. 

Our endeavours to uſe time well, ought to 
keep pace with its ſmiftneſs, We muſt make 
haſt to draw from thence what Water may 
be neceſſary, as out of a Torrent that®s both 
rapid and will ſoon be dry'd up. 


E. 3 REFLE- 


— 
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W hat matters it, that I make ſo much 
haſte, ſince the torrent will carry me a- 
leng with it ; and that when *tis dry*d up, 
L hall be no more? There is then a pal- 
pable illuſion in all theſe diſcourſes, 
when we look on them as ſpoken by Phi- 
loſophers ; but they are true and perti- 
nent when deliver'd by Chriſtians. This 
'Time, the Price wherewith we buy Eter- 
ity, flips away. before our Eyes 3 and 
ve ſh21t never have other. treaſures than 


what we ſhall have drawn from hence. ' 


PEMErNE® 
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We ought therefore to goto work apace. | 
The conſequence is good, and ?tis ſtrange | 


to few are wrought on by it. 
SENEC JA. 


* Nemo, niſi a quo omnia ala ſunt ſub 
{© cenſura ſua quz nunquam fallitur, 11i- 
<« benter ſe in preteritum r.torquer. 

Only thoſe who ftratly cenſure all the aft:- 


' 0:5 of th:ir lives, and judge thereof. by the 


nfallible Rule of Conſcience, can with plea- 
ſure look hack on what®s paſt, 
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REFLECTION. 


There's a ſpice of folly in this inſo+ 
kncy. Whar, is Man never deceiy?d ? 
he has own?'d, and ſaid the contrary an 
hundred times. But this vain Image ha- 
ving here ſtruck his fancy, he no more 
remembers either his own weakneſs or 
his old Maxims. This -forgetfulneſs ts 
not leſs ſtrange. than that which makes. 
him in another place ſay, Philoſophy gave 
us poſleflion of an eternal felicity, al- 
though according to his Principles it can- 
uot out-laſt our life. Man is apt to ſpeak 
what he deſires, and to ſuppoſe things 
ſuch as he would have them . to be. He 
would be infallible; he wowld enjoy an 


eternal: felicity. He gives - himſelf both- 


the-one and the other in his fancy and 
words, ſince he cannot effeftually be- 
ſtow them on himſelf, 


SF EFXAES AM 


«© Hzc elt pars noſtri tewporis ſacra- 
*© & dedicata, & omnes humanos caſus 
« ſypergreila, extra regnum fortuns ſub- 
"© ducta, quam non inoÞla, non metus, 
** non morborum incurſus exagitat. 

E-4 &« Hzc 
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**Hec nec turbari, nec eripi poteſt: 
IO ejus & intrepida poſleſlio 
Cc elt. 


F 2 ame paſt is that part of our Life, which © 


35, 4s it were , conſecrated, and above all | 


human accidents, it”'s no more obnoxious t 
Fortune*s tyranny, its free from the aſſaults 
of poverty, fear, and ſickneſs. This can nej- 
ther be diſquieted, nor taken from us : its en- 
Joyment is laſting and. peaceful. 


REFLECTION. 


How ſhallow-are the diſcourſes of Phi- © 
lofophers ? How could the Heathen be ' 
in poſſeſſion of time paſt, he neither ex- 
pected the reward of his good actions, | 
- nox fear*d puniſhment for his bad ? What | 
"was palt of his Life, whence once forgot- | 
.ten, was to him as if it never had been : | 


He could therefore -only keep poſſeſſion 
therefore by remembring it. But what a 
| Poor kind of a thing is this poſleſſion ! 


by 1t we only enjoy ſome ſmall number of [ 


actions, and only the body of thoſe, the 
greatelt part of circumſtances are for- 
gotten; and what is retain'd, helps only 
to give ſome faint divertiſement : He 
need not therefore brag, and b:ar up ſo 
high, If there was not a Liſe. to come, 
the 
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the remembrance of what's paſt in this, 
would be uſeleſs enough; and all the 
fruit we could gather thence, would bz 
like to that, which we draw from ſome 
mean and trivial ſtory. 

But let a Chriſtian hold this diſcourſe, 
its.fruth will exceed the loftineſs of ex- 
prefling it: For it is true that whats paſt 
ſubſiits yer, that none of our ations pe- 
riſh, We ſhall find them all writ, as the 
Prophet ſpeaks, with a Graver of Iron. 
We may yet nevertheleſs ſay, that it is 
not iree from all change, ſince our good 
actions in ſome ſort may be annihilated 
by our bad, as on the contrary our bad 
may be aholiſht by our good; fo that 
they wil! not be perfectly fixt and per- 
manent. Ti!l the. end of our Life, when 
the good ſrajl be no more in danger of 
being Geſtroy?d, and the bad out of 
hope of redreſs. 

Human Philoſophy did infinitely dimi- 


niſh the horrour of Vice, and the eſteem 


of Vertue, by extending them no farther 
than this Life, For one may ſay of Ver- 
tue and ice, viat was uſually faideof - 
Miſery: AVihil magnum quod extremum 
babet * Noting that's finite is great. But 
the Etcrnicy which Chriſtians conſider 
adds an infinite weight to either + our 

E5 good. 
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good or evil ations, ſince it makes both | 
the one and the other to endure. for al- # 
Ways. | 

SENECA. 


« Decrepiti fenes paucorum dierum 
* acceſſionem votis mendicant, minores 
© naty' ſeipſos fingunt, mendacio ſibi 
<« blandiuntur, & tam libenter fallunt, 
*© quam fi fata una decipiant. 

"Ola Men ready for the Grave offer their © 
Vaws full of meanneſs,, to have their Live: © 
.prolong'a: for ſome few years; they fany | 
themſelves yornger then they are, and pleaſe | 
chem ſelod with-thrs deceit agmuch as if they | 
told thereby flop and decerve the approach | 
ine Death. | 
REFLECTION. 


TRI IEC ONION OR EY 
ALE 8" b RNS , : 's OED ESI 


There zre- certain footiſh extravagan- | 
ces that alterand change, as faſhions do,.. 
and fo laſt but: for ſome time. There arc |: 
others that continue always, and theſe | 
are grounded on the moſt eſſential ob- | 

Fc&js of concupiſcence. 
_» The deſire of Life. which makes old} 
 Mendifſemble their age, is of the nunr |: 

ber of the laſt. Men will always defire | 
to live, and to dye will be troubleſome toÞ 
them. 


But 


_ 
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But how comes it to paſs they take 
delight in theſe deceits, the falſity where- 
of themſelves ſufficiently know ? It is be- 
cauſe theſe fictions furniſh them with 
pleaſing motions and thoughts , and that 
they apply themſelves ſo much to this 
pleaſure that-thzy conſider not their fal- 
ity. Something not unlike this happens 
in reading Romances. *Tis known the 
are all Lyes , and yet they pleaſe, becauſe 
no body thinks of their fallity z its Idea 
is laid aſide, and pleaſure is taken in rea- 


ding the imaginary accidents they con- 


tain. | 
SENEC A. 


* Quzdam vitia- illos, quaſi felicitatis 
<« argumenta delectant. Nimis humilis 
** atqz contempti hominis eſſe videtur, 
* ſ{cire quod faciant. 

There are certain Vices that pleaſe us, 
becauſe they are the badges of our greatneſs, 
and fortune. There are ſome who think, it 
rhe part of a mean and contemptible ſpirit, to 
krow what they do. 


REFLECTION. 


The Great are plcas'd with thoſe faults, 
the Great are only capable of ; becauſe 
by 
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by them they are. diſtinguiſht from the 


lefler ſort. We love to own the Vice; E 


incident to Men of parts, becauſe we 
fancy thoſe, who take notice of them, 
regard the cauſe more than the effect. 
— Fhere*s nothing more common , than to 
- tell ſuch faults' as are-ingenious and wit- 


ty ; and our deſign therein is not to let 


-our hearts know we have done amiſs, but 
to tell themthat we are Men of parts and 
mgenuity.” IR, 

One of thoſe: Roman Epicures , whilſt 
he was carried in a Chair from the Bath, 
ask?d: his Servants, Do I fit? Fam ſedco? 
Much like unto this was that of one, who 
being a Hunting askd:thoſe about him : 
Do not I here take a great deal of plca- 
fire ? Theſe folkes are peculiar to 


Great ones, and It is good to obſerve 
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them ; the vulgar is not guilty of: any | 


ſuch. | 
SENEC A. 


«© Operose, nihil agunt: 
Fheſe People are always buſie-, yet- do n0- 


thing. h 
REFLECTION. 


*LTis what may be ſaid of the generality. ; 
ef Men. They are all'in a throng, all in þ 
a. hur- 
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a hurry, and all this ſtir ends in no- 
thing. They build Caſtlzs of Paper . 
which the Wind ſweeps away. To em- 


ploy ones labour well, one ſhould know 


ſome end to labour for-: Bene conſurgit 
diluculo qui querit bona , ſays the Scrip- 
cure : But if we do not know, where this 
good is to be.found, *tis in vain to riſe 
early in the.morning togo in ſearch after 
it, The ftothful and the diligent advance 
equally, when the one knows no better 
than the other what is to be done. 


SENECA. 


« O quantum caliginis,mentibus huma- - 
nis obijcit magna fclicitas ! 

What blindneſs great Fortunes cauſe in the 
minds of Men? 


REFLECTION. 


We ſee the. Clouds whcrein others are 
involy?d, but we.ſee not thoſe that 1nvi- 
ron us. What we ſay to others is true ; 
but we never tell theſe truths to our 
ſelyes. Seneca knew the blindneſs of the 
Great , but he knew not that of the Phi- 
Idfopher, nor his own: and the rea- 
ſon was ,. becauſe he did ' not Pe 

Nov. 
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know the blindneſs of the Grear. | 
To know this thorowly, one ought Þ 
not only to be acquainted with that blind- F 
neſs, that is peculiar to ſome particular Þ 
condition, but that which is general to | 
Mankind. Thoſe miſts which riſe from | 
particular conditions are of leſs conſe- | 
quence : bur there 1s a certain Cloud that | 
benights Mankind, and *tis this we ought | 
to be welf acquainted with. 


SENEC 1. 


& Ad res pulcherrimas ex tzenebris ad |. 
& Jucem erutas alieno labore deducimur. | 
« Nullo nobis ſzculo interdictum eſt ; i | 
< omnia admittimpr , & fi magnitudine | 
«animi egredi humane imbecillitatis | 
& anguſtias libet , multum per quod ſpa- | 
<« ciemur temporis eſt. Diſputare cum | 
&« Sorrate licet : dubitare cum Car- | 
& neade : cum Epicuro quieſcere.- F 

By the help of others , without any trouble | 
of our own , we enjoy the knowledge of anun- | 
ber o _— truths which have becn | 
brought to light, by Maws induſtry. The ſe- | 
erets of no Age are hid from us, all lies open, | 


OO To uo es ar a wm | * a4 


and if we would but carry our minds beyond || 

the ſtrait bounds of time, we ſhould find room | 

enough to expatiatein : We might ye K- 
| Wt 
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| with Socrates; we might doubr with Car- 
©  neades ;, and enjby quict and eaſe with Epi- 


Curus; : 
RETLECTFOW, 


Behold the pourtrayture of Philoſo- 
phicalt  Beatitnde ” This is the nobleſt 
employment of that wiſe Man, the Philofo-- 
phers fo much boaſt of; and this is 
the form of what all their Wit could find 
out to make us happy. Yon ſhall hear, 
fay they, fhe greateſt ' Men of all anti- 
quity dricourſe; youſhall ſee the beſt of 
inventions. ?Tis true, but my misfor- 
tune 1s; that I have noeyes to ſee theſe: 
dead Men with, and without eyes I can- 
not entertain them. What therefore 
thalt I do in this Philoſophical retire- 
ment ? Let them ſay what they wilt; one 
tha®s blind will have: mach ado to be- 
come Philtoſophicalty happy. You fhall 
buſie your thoughts, ſay they, in medira- 
ting the truths you know, I, but aquar-- 
ter of an hours meditating diſturbs my 
Brain. This is another inconvenience 
which our Philoſophers have not fore- 
ſeen. Belike they fuppos'd onr heads 


. were made of Braſs ; but let us grant that 


wemay entertain our felves with theſe- 
thoughts, whar great prafure ſhall we 
: | | « here: 
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here find : if they have only for 
ſome falſity, what happineſs is there ty} 


have ones head always full of Chimera\| 


and Dreams. Perhaps I ſhall be hap-Þ 


Pier in knowing what Philoſophers teach 
of the nature of. the Soul, of its Seat, | 
and of Its duration. "Tis Air ſay they,” ti p 


Fire, *tis Light, *tis a Harmony, a Quin- 
teſſence, a Spirit, a part of the Soul of 
the World: It reſides in the Heart, in the 


Belly, in the Brain, in a glandule of the © 


| 


Dzmon. Now I have made a great. pro- Þ 
greſs in knowledge, and let what I have | 
| learnt be all truths ? yet are they ſuch - as | 


Brain: Ir paſles from one Body to. aao- 
ther, 1t flies upwards, . deſcends below, 
It periſhes, continues a while, ſubſiſts 
for ever, is chang?d into God, or into a 


are advantageous to me, and for which I | 
ought to intereſt my ſelf ?. After all, this 


contemplation of human truths 1s not a- 


ble to divertiſe me for any while. I find | 
my ſelf ſtraitr?d by a thouſand wants, for | 
- which they bring no remedy. I muſt | 
take care to manage a Suit at Law, mult | 


provide for Children ; maintain my . Fa- 
mily. : _ 1 have no leiſure to diſcourſe with 
Carneades. 
It is a ſtrange thing to conſider, how 
many were debar'd. their. Philoſophical 
| happineſs, , 
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happineſs, even by their very condition 
? of Life. It belong®d not at all to thoſe 
who were oblig*d to work from morning 
an |. to night; ſlaves, or Women tending 
Þ Families had no claim to it. For what 
” means or opportunity had they to gaze 
= at the ſtars in theſe conditions ? 

> Let Philoſophers declaim as much as 
of | they pleaſe againſt riches ; one ought to 
” betolerably well provided tobe as hap- 
: py as they would have one, to the end 
| one ſhould not be continually diſtracted 
by the thonghts of. getting a neceſſary 


livelyhood. 
Moreover, it was further requiſite, to 
know to read, to underſtand Languages, 
and to be furniſt®d with a competent 
| - wit. Letus joyn all theſe together, and 
| © we ſhall find that this Philoſophical hap- 
_ © pincſs wonld fall almoſt to no bodies 
_ = ſhare; and henceits fa'!ſity may be con- 
- Cluded, as cn the contrary the truth of 
- Chriſtian Religion may be gather?d. Far 
tobe a Chriſtian, onely a heart anda 
| docility of Spirit is requir?d. 
- Thus Philoſophers had many falſe 
- Principles, whereon their whole reaſon- 
- lngs turn'd, yet were they not aware of 
their falſity. And here is one which 
was the ſource. of moſt cf thoſe fine diſ- 
courſes 
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courſes by which they did exhort to con 
. ſtancy; toa contempt of all humane ac 
cidents, and even of Death it ſelf. The wi 
did ſuppoſe that the Soul could <®! 
alwayes and every-where, what ſh ſel 
could in ſome ſer circumſtances. ThifP 
is the ground of the following difcourk9% 
of Seneca: It is 2 defficult thing, will yu! 

ſay, to obtain from the Sonl that it woullf? nl 
ſhght Death. Do you not ſee for what ſm ® 
rrefles it 3s every day deſpis*d ? This Mal W 
hangs himſelf at bis Miſtreſs door +- Tha ® 
other throws himſelf head-tong from the |) © 
of * the houſe, that he may+ no longer. heal; l 


pi 


the chidings of an ill-conditioned My k 
: a third who has run away ſtabs himſelf, © 
left he ſhould be brought back; again to th 
Mafter he had out-run, Can you think tha ſ 
Vertue cannot do, what Fear does ſo eaſily'Þ 
Yes I do, and have reaſon to think foþ 


us; 


This exceſſive Fear has not produce | 
theſe effefts you mention, bur by blind |! | 
ing theſe wretches, ſo as to hide fronÞþ * 
them the miſcry of Death, and. letting | 
them onely ſe2 and conſider the evikÞ * 
they ſhun. To ſay, Reafon can do thisf 
becauſe Paſſion did it, is to affirm, that i 
darkneſs can hi::der us from ſeeing, light 
can do fo too. L 
The extraordinary effects of our paF 
110Ns 


YN 
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.» Mons cannot be imitated by Reaſon, be 
auſe they depend on certain motions 
he; which are not perfectly voluntary. We. 
4 cannot when we pleaſe excite in our 
ſh, ſelves thoſe violent agitations; they de- 
"1; pend on objects, and evenon ſome cer- 
* tain diſpoſition of the Body. 
* Wirhont that rage of deceit and folly, 
| which makes thefe People look on the 
ji evils they would ſhun as intolerable, 'and 
{© which hides from their ſight the miſery 
© of Death, never would they take ſo 
". deſperate reſolutions. They do not 

© flight Death, they think not on it, and 
4,1 { ran head-long thither as to a place- 
x |; of relt. 
| Why do you not by the help of Rea- 
© fon prevent, ſay again thele Philoſo- 
y !Þ phers, that which Time will hereafter 
{6 do for you ? But Time will take from 
«© defore my eyes thoſe objets which at 
46 preſent wholly take me up: it will di- 
n&, miniſhthat impreſſion which now fo ſen- 
op fibly works on my Body, it will engage 
þ my mind in other thoughts; Reaſon-can 
* donothing of all this. 
| There is then a great fault in that Diſ- 
= courſe. which concludes, That the Soul 
can alwayes do what ſhe docs in ſome 
= CErtain conditions which are a 
an 
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and accompanied with-a thouſand ey 
rior circumſtances. 


SENECA _ 


*©Ipſz corum voluptates trepidz, | Q 
< yariis terroribus inquietz ſunt ; ſubd 
*cum maxime exultantes, ſollicita cogi 

* tio; hecquamdiu ? 7 

Their very pleaſures are not free fri} 8 
troubles and fears, for they are in thi | 
higheſt jolliry diſturbed with this melanch, 
thought ; How long will all this laſt ? 


REFLECTION. 


How many are there, who never mad®, 
.any of theſe refleftions, and whoſe my, 
fery it was not to make them ? Ser 
knew not the ſtupidity of Mankind, 
whoſe misfortune it is not to be troubki; 
with the fear of thoſe accidents and evilf;,, 
that threaten him, but to be ſo diſposuF 
asto live in repoſe and quiet, without: 
being diſturb?d with ſo warrantabl| 


fears. 8 * 
SENEC A. | 
© Ad hxc facra & ſublimia accede, i-Þ, 


tur 
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| turus quez fit natura diis, que voluntas, 
que conditio, que forma; quis ani- 
mum tyum caſus expectet; ubi nos A 
| corporibus dimiſlos natura componart. 
Quid fir quod hujus mundi graviſſima 
" Þ quzque ſultineat, ſupra levia ſuſpendat, 


84 
by in ſummum 1gnem ferat, ſydera curſi- 


J . . . W-— + 

"is bus ſuis excitet ; c#tera deinceps in- 

fr 2 zentibus plena miraculis. Vis tu, reli- 
Þ FM ſolo, mente ad iſta reſpicere ? 


1.18 Leave theſe mean imployments, and ap- 
"Tay your ſelf ro the contemplation of theſe 
hgh and ſacred truths; learn what's the 
Enature of the gods, what ther melinations 
their condition, ſhape, &c. what w:ll be- 
all our Souls, and where Nature will 
place them when ſeparated from the Bodies : 
what power it is that keeps heavy Bodies in 
be middle of the World, and raiſes hght 
1 s up + Have you no mind to leave the 
__ arth, to fix the eyes of your mind on theſe 


great objects. 


ad 


414) 


= 
- 
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wn REFLECTION. 

© It appears by all theſe Diſcourſes that 

Philoſophers did aim at nothing elſe 

=but having their minds buſied about 

c {ome object great enough not ta make 

xm - weary of themſelves, and able 
on, | enough 
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enough to free them from their paſliog T 
The inquiry after the immortality of th 
Soul, :and the nature of God was þ 
them rankt in the ſame place with tht 
about the gravity of the Earth, and th 
diſpoſition of Elements. They did naff 
reflect that this knowledge was neceſlanÞ 
to guide their Lives by : They believe 
they might be happy without knowiyÞ| 
their origine, whence they came. or thuſ 
end whither they were to go. And, gf 
nerally ſpeaking all their Philofophicalſ 
ſpeculations were no more to them thaſF 
_Agame at Cards, waich with as mach cer - 
 rainty produces the effect of divertinÞ d 
them as the moſt ſublime Meditation * 
whateyer. F- 
If therefore ir be a happineſs to knorþ 
All theſe thingsit is a mijery to be with-F * 
out knowledge of them ; ſo that all thek® - 
ſpeculations, having on«ly for their en 
the convincing us of our ignorance, ar 
oneiy capable to make us more ſenſibkF 
of our miſery. But if itbe not a hap 
pineſs, -why do they look on. all thei 
inquiries as on ſomething.'that*s great} 
It 1s therefore evident that Philoſopher | 
have not plac'd their happineſs in th 
knowledge of truth, but 1n this agitattÞ 
on of the mind fild with great _ | 
q 
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They were of opinion that it imported 
little whether what they knew was true 
or falſe, ſo that they were equally taken 
7 vp therewith. Error, Doubt, Truth, 
T were things indifferent to them, nor did 
© they ever elteem thoſe, who made pro- 
| feſſion of knowing nothing, leſs happ 
"'E than thoſe, that boaſted they knew all. 
. © In a word, they really only ain'd to 
'K pleaſe and divert themſelves, whilſt by 
| all theſe glorious promiſes they cheated 
5 the World: and even then when they 
| ſet themſelves agaluſf thoſe, who taught, 
# that pleaſure was Man's Soverai 


i a Good, they propos'd to themſelves no 


\Þ vther than an idle diverſion of mind. 
© 
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Diſcourſe. 
. Containing in ſhort : 


The Natural Reaſons 
OF THE 


Exiſtence of GOD|Þ 
AND OF THE K 


IM MORTALITIF. 
Of the SOUL. 


S Libertins and irreligious Perſons | | 
reject almoſt all proofs draw: þ 
from the Authority of Holyſ | 

Writ, and imagine they lay the axeat} 

the very root of theſe, when they deny . 
the Exiſtence of G OD, and the In-F ; 
mortality of the Soul : ſo thoſe, who un-Þ : 


dertake the defence of Religion againſt Þ 
: them, 


— 


them, have thought it therr duty to- call 
Natural Reaſon to their aid as a com- 
mon principle which they cannot dif- 
OWN. 

Some have ſought out ſubtle and Me- 
taphyſicat diſcourſes for' proof of both 
theſe points - others have propogd' more 
popular and ſenſible ones, ſuch as are 
drawn from the conſideration of the ex- - 
quiſite order in the Univerſe, which, 


' 25 a large Book, lics expogd to the 


view of all. 

| acknowledge, that thoſe firſt are 
not the moſt proper and efficacious 
proofs to condutt ſuch to the true 


| Religion, as are fo unfortunate to 


be ignorant thereof ; and at the fame 
time muſt own, that thoſe others, drawn 
from Miraci2s and Prophecies authori- 
71nz tne certitude of Scriptures, are 
much more capable to make impreſſion 
and work cn the obſtinate : yer I can- 
not bur bz pzrſwaded, that theſe Natural 
proofs are yet ſolid ones, and that they 
ought not to be Jaidaſide, ſince they may 

bear a proportion to ſome kind of wits: 
There arc, a3 1 have ſaid, abſtra:t- 
and Meraphyticai Reaſons, nor do I think 
It convenient ro tae pleaſure in impugn- 
12g theſe , or laying open their inſuÞ- 
{* Clenctes | 
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clencies. - Yet are there others which are 
more ſenſible, ; more conformable to our 
Reaſon, and bear a greater proportion 
to the greateſt part of Men ; and laſtly, 


which are ſuch as we cannot withſtand 
without' uſing violence to our ſelves; þ 
and *tis theſe I have a deſign to gather Þ 


into this Diſcourſe. 


Let the Endeavours be never ſo great, Þ 
which Atheiſts uſe to blot out of their Þ 


minds that general impreſſion of a Dei- 


ty, which the ſight of this great World | 
ſo naturally frames in all Men; yet can F 
they neither annihilate, or entircly ob- | 


{cure it, ſo ſtrong and deep Roots has it 


taken in our Souls. If ſo be it dep:nds not | 
on an uncontroulable Diſcoufre and Ra- | 
tiocination, yet does It conliiitin a lively | 
ſentiment, and clear view, which is not | 


leſs ſtrong and powerful than any Dil: 


courſe whatſoever. To yield thereunto | 
no force 1s requiſite, but violence muſt | 


be us'd to thwart and reſjit it. 


Reaſon needs do no more than follow | 


its natural inſtinct, to be perſuaded that 
| :hcre 1s a God, who created all we ſee, 
when 1t contemplates thoſe regular mo- 
t:ors, which ront above our heads; 
Liat exact order in Naturenever thwart- 
ing it felt ;, that admirable union of all 
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jts parts ſuſtaining one another; and 
| which cannot {ubſiit without that mutual 


help which they lend each other : That 
yariety of Stones, of Metals, of Plants ; 
that ſtupendious contrivance of living 
Bodies, their production, their birth, 


| increaſc and death. It is impoſlible that 


Reaſon contemplating ail theſe wonders, 


| ſhould not hear a ſecret voice aſſuring 


it, That alltheſe cannot be the effect of 
chance, but of ſome cauſe containing 
in it ſelf all the perfeCtions, which we 
obſerve ſcatter?d in this great work. 

In vain ſhould one endeavour to expli- 
cate all the ſprings and contrivances of 
this ſtupendious Machine, by ſaying, 
There 1s nothing here but a vaſt extent 
of matter, with a great motion, order- 
ing and diſpoſing it : ſince we muſt fur- 
ther tell, from what cauſe came this 
matter and great motion * And this can- 
not ſatisfactorily be done without aſcend- 
ing to an immater:z] and intelligent Prin- 
ciple, which once inuſt have producd, 
and now does conſerve both the one and 
the other. 

For how 1s 1t poſlible to conceive that 
this dead and inſenfible bulk, which we 
call Matter, ſhou'd be eternal and with- 
out beginning ? Do we not clearly ſee 

- that 


ExnHence 
-that in it ſeIf it hath no cauſe of its own 
exiſtence, and that it is even ridiculoy 
to allow to the meaneſt and moſt con- | 
temptibleof all Beings, the greateſt of F 
all perfeftions, to wit, To be from, and | 
by its own ſelf ? I am conſcious to my | 
ſelf, that Iam infinitely more noble than Þ 
Matter ; I know it, it knows not me: | 
Yet at the ſame time I am conſcious to | 
my ſelf thatI am not from eternity : It | 
tollows therefore that It, as well as I, } 
muſt have a cauſe of its Being; and this 
cauſe which cannot be material, ' muſt 
be that immaterial and all-working Prin- | 
ciple which we ſearch after. | 
But if it be ridiculous to fancy a mat- | 
ter ſubſiſting from all eternity by it elf | 
without cauſe or principle, it is much 
more fooliſh to ſuppoſe motion increz- |. 
ted and eternal : For tt. is evident that | 
10 matter has in ir ſelf a cauſe or prin- | 
ciple of its own'motion : it may receive | 
motion from abroad, but cannot have 
3t from it ſelf - what motion ſoever It 
Hath, is communicated to it from ſome | 
other cauſe z when by this cauſe it ceaſes 
to be moy?d, of it ſeli it remains 1n an 
eicrnal reſt. 
. Who has then produc'd this great | 
metion which we ſee in all the parts ws ; 
the Þþ 
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the World, fince it proceeds not from 
matter it ſelf, nor is unalterably fix?d to 
any part thereof, but is {till paſſing from 
one part to another by a continual vr- 
ciſſirude ? Shall we alfo exalt this mode, 
this accident, into an cternal and felft- 
ſubtiſtent Being ? And ſhall we not ra- 
ther acknowledge, T hat ſince 1t cannot 
be without a cauſe, and that this caaie 
cannot be Matter, it muſt of neceſlicy 
be preduld by an immaterial Prin- 


ciple? 


{f ſuch a canſe as this be requir?d tc 
infuſe motion, it is no leſs neceſſary to | 
regulate and determine it in ſuch mea- 
ſuresand proportions as are fit to con- 
ſerve the World, and without which ir 
would be deſtroy?d, For although we 
may weil think that this motion whicit 
faſhions, - orders, and disjoints all bo- 
dies, is infinite in the infinity of ſpaces ; 
yet 1s 1t nevertheleſs certain,that it is fi- 
nite in each parcel, and that if it were 
elther greater or leſs in our viliblc 
World, it would totally change the - 
face of things, and make it quite ano- 
ther World than it js: who then hath 
brought it to that meaſure and propor-- 
tion wherein 'we find it ? and how comes- 
it to paſs that. amongſt thoſe innume- - 

F-3. rable - 
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rable degrees whereof it is capable, it : 


hath exactly light upon that which dif. 
poſes things in that admirable order we 
iee ? Matter of it ſelf is indifferent to 
receive a leſs or more violent motion: 
the oneor the other would quite change 
and diſſolve the World. Whence then 
COMeEs it, that all things are plac'd in fo 
(x2 a ballance ? ?Tis Chance hath done 
:5i:, iy they: It 1s true they may ſay 
{13 words, butl cannot think, they can 
icericuily from their hearts ſay ſo. 

But beſides matter and motion we de- 
{cry over and above in the-World 1hink- 
ing Subſtances or Beings; becauſe we 
are certain we think our ſelves, and judge 
that others hike us do the ſame, Now 
the conſideration of theſe Beings leads 


us directly to the knowledge of the SouPs | 


immortality, and conſequently of the 
exiſtence of its Creator. 

For it is impoſlible we ſhould ſeriouſly 
conſider and reflect on the nature of 
Matter ; but that we ſhall preſently ſec 
(let it be turn'd and toſsd as one pleale ) 
that never through the various diſpoſi- 
tion and contexture of its particles, it 
can from a thing not knowing it ſelf at 
firſt, become afterwards a knowing and 
conſidering ſubſtance, and that by mov- 

ing 
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ing and ſtirring this dead and infenſible 
matter, it ſhould preſently ſtart up a 
living Thinking and intelligent Being. 
There are few things our Reaſon ſees 
more evidently,than the impoilibility of _ 
a meer Body's thinking and knowing IE 
ſelf. 

W hat follows hence'? even that ſince 
it is certain that we think, ard are think- 
ing Beings, we have ſomething 1n uz 
that 13 not Matter, bunt really diſtinguiſht 
from it. What thcrefore will be al}: 
to deſtroy this? why mult it peri 
when ſeparated from Matter, ſeeing, Me. 
ter periſhes not when ſeparated from ir / 

The annihilation of any Being 1s to iz; 
unconcelvable. Nature furniſhes us wi t 
no examples of it; the whole currert cf 
our Reaſon drives againſt it. Why 
therefore ſhould we uſe violence both 16 
onr Imagination and Reaſon, and en- 
deavour to take theſe Thinking Subſtan- 
ces out of the common condition of all 
other Beings, which when once on foor 
never fall back again into their former 
Nothing ? and why ſhall we fear leſt our 
Souls which arc infinitely more noble 
than Matter, be annihilated, ſince we 
apprehend no ſuch thing for auy parcels 
of it ? | 
F 4 Now 
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Now if we cannot doubt but there arc 
in the World Thinking Subſtances that 
are not Bodies, being further certain 


that they have nof been for ever, what Þ 
cauſe muſt they have had ? This cauſe Þ 
cannot have been body or matter ; for þ 


matter being a Nothing of Spirit, if one 


may ſpeak ſo, how can it poſlibly pro- F 
duce a Spirit ? Nor can this cauſe be an- Þ 
other Soul or Spirit ; that is to ſay, the Þ 


Souls of Fathers cannot produce thoſe 


of their Children. For how is it -poſ- | 


jjble a Spirit can produce and bring 
t:rth out of nothing another Spirit, 


having thoughts and deſires different | 
trom 1ts own, and often ſuch as are | 
guite contrary to them - If a Spirit F 


could produce another, it would pro- 


duce it by thinking, it would therefore | 
know this power it hath, it would be ' 
aware of its effect : But who ever knew | 


or was aware of any ſuch thing ? I am 
zonorait, {aid the Mother of the Idacha- 
bees, how you firſt appzarvd in my Womb. 
All Mothers may ſay the ſame; and it is 
evident that neither their thoughts, nor 
will, contribute the leait to that adnm- 
rable: work that 1s fran'd within them, 
ſince very often they have thonghts and 
deſires that are quite oppoſite and 

would 
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impious thought of the -World?s eter- 
nity, has even in ſenſible and groſs cha- 
raters writ what will ſhew us that it is 
new, at leaſt as to the order it is now 1n, 
and without which we cannot live and 
fubſiſt : Hence it follows that Men and 
other living Creatures are new ; and this 


will ſuſfice to prove the exiſtence of their - 


Creator. * 

For we know no natural cauſe, which 
may have rals'd our high hills, or hol- 
low?d valleys ſfoas to be the receptacles. 
of all our Seas. Let all Hiſtories be read, 
and we ſhall not there ſind the example 
of one Hill newly raid. The winds 
tometimes in ſome places raiſe little heaps 
of duſt, bur thete never come to any 
conſiderable height, * and are even as 


often deſtroy?d as made. Earth-quakes + 


often made bhayocks., bat we read -not 
that 
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* would deſtroy even their Children's 
| Birth. 
* Whatſvever therefore is in'the World : 
| leads us to the knowledge of its Crea- 
* tor, Matter, Motion, Spirit. All theſe - 
 crywith a lond and intelligible voice, 
 Thatthey are not from themſelves, that - 
a God created them ; Ipſe fecit nos, & © 
| non 1ſt 1105. 
- G6 OD, thathe may take fromus that 


/ 
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that they have rai'sd . high hills, and to | 
uppoſe they ſhould, js onely to build an Þ 
Hypotheſis in; the Air , ſupported by: no 
experience. . Thus Mountains daily and Þ 
ſenſibly decreaſing by rains, and Rivers Þ 
always carrying with them part of the Þ 
Earth, and Valleys being proportionably | 
flPd up, it is evident that. neither the F 
one nor the other.,could for a whole eter- | 
nity remain in the. eſtate we ſee them, | 
but in a.certain term of Years both Hills F 
and Valleys would neceſlarily be levelPd : F 
and it is further evident, Fhat if the | 
World was from eternity ,. this had al- | 
ready been done, ſince the lealit ſenſible | 
diminution is able to level the highelt | 
Mountains an infinite number of times, | 


during that infinite ſpace of Eternity. 


It is therefore clear we cannot ſup: | 
poſe the World eternal in the ſtate and | 
poſture we find it, that is having one | 
part raiſed and dry, the other depreſt | 


and cover'd with Waters. The ordinary 


courſe of natural Cauſes tends towards | 
its deſtration, ſince it would level. the 

Earth, and ſpread' the. Waters over all | 
its ſurface : and yet Man cannot ſubliſt, F 
was our Earth other-ways diſpos'd | 
than it is. He certainly would periſh, Þ 
was the Earth's ſurface. one continued ff 


Sea: 
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| Sea: Man therefore is not Eternal ,” no 
| more than the relt of living Creatures... 
| He had therefore a beginning, and by. 
* a certain continne2d ſucceſſion of Yea 

; one may go to the ſtock and root of his 


origine, 

Now what ſha!l we aſlign for the canſe 
and origine of Man ? Should we ſearch 
all Nature for one, none ſhall we find 
capable of prodncing ſuch an effect. It 
has not been heard that, Men have bzen 
produc*d otherwiſe than by the ordinzry 
Means, 

It 1s alſo very probable, That the or- 
dinary motion of the matter the World 
ts compo$gd of, would never be able to 
produce a Lion, were there no fuch 
beaſts in Nature; as the fame motions + 
do not produce Wolves in England now, 
where once they were all deſtroy*d: © 

But it 13 at lzaſt -abolutely” certain, 
Motion cai never bring forth a Spirit, 
as we havye already ſhewn; and that mat= 
ter being depriv'd of a tinnking faculty 
can never come, by different difpoſtions 
aud textures to reflect on and know- It 
lh. Thus we mult neccllarily acxnow- 

edge. That Men are new Creatures, and 
tat all corporeal Nature being 1n an ab- 
folute incapeciby of producing them) 1t 

Y1- 
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evidently follows, that ſince they. ar Þ 
not fronreternity, they have been pro Þ 
duc*d by a.more powerful Being, than Þ 
is tobe found in Nature. ] 
Thus all the inventions of Mankind 

| proclaim Novelty, and diſown Eternity, þ 
We find nothing in theWorld which ma; 
be a mark of an Antiquity greater than 
that, Holy Writ aſligns it. BeyondF 
4000 years we have no Hiſtorians, ſince} 
that time we ſee a continual increaſe and F 
progreſs, like to that of one who com- 
ing out of his Childhood, by degree} 
paſſes through and advances toward} 
the other riper years of his age. | 
Yarro witneſles, that amongſt the Arts} 
which were in the world when he writ, | 
there was none of an ancienter date, 
than a thouſand years. Great progreſ-F 
| ſes have always been made, and new in- 
ventions found out, to eaſe the troubles 
and neceſſities of man ; the higher we} 
aſcend the more imperfect ſhall be found | 
theſe inventions, and man worſe pro- | 
vided therewith. We know almoſt the Þ 
Origine of all Arts, of 2ll Sciences, of þ 
all Polities, of all Empires, of all Þ 
Towns. | | 
I knowa certatn Author hath amongſt Þ 
the new Inventions which haye lately Þ 
been 


| IS; - ;of God, 8c. TOH 
r | been found ont, gathered together 'ma- 
+| mayoldones, which areloſt, whereof he 
an ® has compoſcd a Book under this Title, 

 Veteradeperaita, nova reperta, But it is 
nd} obſervable in this Book, that theſe an- 
7.0 cient loſt inventions were but of ſmall 
a uſe, and are ſupplyed'by news ones both 
an} eaſierand better, with advantage. Where- 
ndf as thoſe which have been lately found 
«| out, are on the one ſide ſo commodious, 


df that ?tis impoſſible that being once 
N- known, they ſhould ever be lo# ; and 
5 on the other ſo eaſje, that it is a matter 
wh of wonder the world ſhould have been 
' folongimn lighting on them. 
ts For Example, What greater benefit 
tf canaccrue to the life of man, than that 
F werecelve from the art of managing in 
-F our Works thoſe two great Natural A- 
FF gents; Windand Water. The greateſt 
SF part of whatis now done, 1s perform- 
© ed by the force we borrow from theſe 
if two bodies. The leaſt skill in Mecha- 
- nicks ſeems naturally to lead ns to the 


*F ufingthemas we do, ſince for the moſt 
if part?tis force we leck after, the apply- 
| cationbeingalways eaſe. T 
, It may with confidence be ſaid, that 
| men will never be ſo ſimple as to work 


'þ by ſtrength of hand, what they now _ 
0 
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ſo much eaſe do with the help of Wind Þ 
and Water ; and that thus the invention Þ 


of Mills will never periſh. Neverthe- 
leſs this ſo profitable Invention is not ve- 
ry ancient; before Pliny*s age there was 
none known. No other art had they to 
grind Corn, but that of a Quern, turn- 
ed either by ſtrength of hands or horſe, 
And though it appears by this Author, 
that in his days there were Mills which 
turned with Water, yet his manner of 
ſpeaking thereof in his 18 ' Book. 10 
Chap. makes it apparent, the invention 
then was both imperfect and rare, ſince 
he mentions it, not as the common way 
of grinding Corn, whereas, when that 
once became known, it put down al o- 
thers. 

Moreover :thcre 1s nothing more na- 
tural; more ſimple, than Printing”; nor 
is there any reaſon to fear leſt, that 
ſhould periſh, which is the mcans of 
tranſmitting all things elſe to eternity. 
But we have a great deal of Reaſon to 
wonder ;how it came +to paſs 1t was fo 
long before it was found out. The An- 
cients knew how to. grave on Braſs z.4t 
was; caſie; therefore for them to think, 
that by printing on Paper what they had 


WIIk 13 Brals, they. might in. a:trice trans 
ſcribe 
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* fcribe what they had been fo long. a-. 
drawing with their Graver. If this 
* thought had come: into their heads, and 
| they followed the hint, they could not 
| have been ſo long in bringing it to per- 


fection, and finding out a mixtnre fit 
to make Printers ink ; never theleſs, ?tis 
but ſome two hundred years ſince this 
Invention was found out, _ which will 
laſt for a whole eternity hereafter, if 


. the world laſt fo long. 


What may not be faid of Gunpowder : 
what advantages are not thence drawn 
both for pleaſure and war ? What con- 
veniences are there in Fowling-pieces 
for killing Birds, above thoſe of Bows 
and Tillers, which once were in uſe ? 
and how many Machines of great trou- 
ble and ſmall effect are- laid aſide, to 
give place to Cannons and the playing 
of our Mines ? Once there was ſcarce 
any other means to take walled Towns, 
than by heaping up earth, ſoas to come 
to fight. hand to hand. Victorious: Ar- 
mies were ſtopt whole half years to take 
in ſome ſmall places... Ceſar and: Alex- 
ander, with all their valour, could not 
in a years time have taken one of the 
ſtrong Towns in the Low Countries : 
Men are too wicked eyer to. forget an 

Inven- 
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Invention, ſo apt to ſecond and back Þ 


their Paſſions. All its Materials are al. 


ways to be had, their preparation not Þ : 
hard, the Experiments caſte, and yet for Þ 
all this cis not long tince it came into | 


the world. 


The Sea-Card is an Invention of that Þ 
ſtupendious advantage, that it alone hath Þ 
brought ns to the knowledge of a new | 


World, and by Commerce tyes all Nati- 


ons together ; -*tisa thing fo plain, that 

we have reaſon to admire how Marikind 
could have been ſo long without finding 
it out. For the Load-ſtones quality of þ 
drawing Iron having been always known Þ 
and experienc?d, it is a hard matter to | 
conceive how it ſhould come to paſs that | 


men ſhould never, either by chance or de- 
ſign, have left a roucht, Needle at liberty, 
whether ſwimming on the water, or fſu- 
ſpended in the air:and this caſe pur, with- 
out difficulty they would have found out 
that 1t-turn*d'always one way. The fame 
would have happen'd, had they hung the 
Load-ſtone it ſelf-ina ſtring, for they 
might have obſerved, that be alſo would 
have turn'd one fide to one Pole, ard 

another to the other. 
All theſe inventions with many others 
are. fo -eaſie, - that *tis impoſſible the 
World 
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World ſhould have been for alwayes 
without finding them out, and they are of 
| that great convenience, that once found 
| it is as impoſlible they ſhould ever be loſt : 
| Itis therefore evident that being new, 
F they are ſo many ſenſible proofs of the 
| newneſs of Mankind, ſince Man conld ne- 
/ ver have faiÞPd of finding them out ſooner 
| had he been from eternity, and that 
| having once found them, he could ne- 
* ver have let them periſh. 


Thus whatſoever we ſec in theWorld, 


| fixes us in the beleif of its having not 
| been for alwayes, and perſnades us 
* theres another Being above this'World, 
* which hath created all other Beings, 
* And*tis in vain that Atheiſts upbraid us 


with the incomprehenſibility of this Be- 
ing, asalſo that we our ſelves do 'ac- 
knowledge we cannot conceive it z for be- 
ing infinite,”tis not ſtrange it ſhould ſur- 
pals the capacity of our Souls which are 
hnit and limit. Our Reaſon can com- 
prehend, That there are certain things 
though they be incomprehenſible. But 
this one incomprehenſible Being once 2d9- 
mitted, in ſome ſort we become capable 
of comprehending all Nature, and we 
are no more at a ſtand to give a reaſon 
of an infinite number of things, _— 
WILl- 
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without it, would be inexplicable. Bu 
dies are, becauſe God hath created then; Þ thi 
Motion 1s, becauſe he hath produc'd an Þ 
doth conſerve it. This Body is in thi þ 
Place, becauſe God, having created it in 
another , it at laſt hath been brought Þ 
| hither by a certain ſeries of changsÞ 
which are not infinit. There are cer-Þ 
tain Thinking beings, becauſe GulÞ jt. 
creates them, when he: ſees Bodies fithÞ j 
prepar?d for their reception. Moun-F 
tains are not yet levelPd, becauſe the 
World as yet hath rot laſted long « | 
nough to produce this - efte&t,, There } 
are Men, becauſe they ſprung from a | 
Man and Woman whom God created, | 
There are Beaſts, becauſe God when he | 
created the World, fran''d theſe anti- 
mated Machines and gave them a power Þ | 
to multiply, and conſerve their ſpecies Þ 
by Generation. There are no Hiſtories | 
which teach further than four thouſand | | 
Years, for the World . being but fix 
thouſand Years old or there abouts, ?tis 
not ſtrange that Mankind at the firſt | 
ſhould have apply*d it ſelf to ſuch Arts 
as' were of moſt uſe for conſerving | 
Life. All this is linkt together and a- 
grees perfectly well with what the Scrt- 
Pture teaches us of a God and the Crea- 
tion of the World. But 


But thoſe, who deſiring to confine all 


things within the narrow limits of their 
' own anderſtandings. will not allow of 
this incomprehenſible Being, becauſe 
| they cannot comprehend it, do not a- 
| void the inconvenience they, without 
E reaſon, lay to our charge; ray on the 
*Þ contrary, they do nothing but augment 
* it. Inſtead of one incomprehenſible Be- 
E ing which they reject, the world and 
*Þ each part thereof becomes incompre- 
| henfible for them; they are forc*d to 
* admit In all things an infinite progreſs 
* and ſucceiſion of cauſes depending one 
' on another, without ever coming to 
| ſome primary and independent one 3 


which of all others is moſt incomprehen- 


- | ſible and thwarts Reaſon the moſt. Why 
' this Man 1n the world ? becauſe he was 
{ born of ſuch a Father, and that Father 
| of ſuch another, and ſo 7 infinitum, Why 


is this Lion here ? becauſe he came of 
another Lion, and ſo end-ways. Why 
Is this parcel of Matter in this place ? 


| becauſe it came from that other, and ſo 


in infnitum, Infinity is to be every- 
where found, and ſo Incomprehenſibi- 
lity never to be miſs?d, Thus their Un- 


| Cderſtanding is forc'd to yield under the 


weight 
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weight of the leaſt thing imaginabk, | 
whillt 1t bandies it ſelf againſt him be. 
fore whom it is juit and glorious to yielY 

and proſtrate it ſelf. 


il 


Diſcourie 


of the NECESSITY 


Of not truſting the Condud 
of ones Life to Chance, and 
of not guiding it by the Rules 
of Fancy. 


S ſoon as men come: to a ſtate of 
knowing what they do, they betake 


| themſelves to ſeveral Conditions and 
F Callings, according either as their inclt- 
{ nations carry,or neceſiity or want engage 
them. The cauſes of their inclinations 


are various, and often very irrational, 
and that it is which produces that exotick 
variety of Conditions and Callings 1a the 
world ; what for the molt part directs 


' usto this kind of Life rather than ano- 


ther, is ſo inconſiderable and trivial, that 
could we remember it, we ſhould be aſha- 
med of our fooliſh lightneſs. But 
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- But beſides this variety of Callingy 


whereof each is but taken -up by a certai þ 
number of People, there 1s a comma 


one, a general Trade which all Men ar 
oblig*d to profeſs, and ?tis that, of being 


and living like Men. This Calling is of 
importance infinitely above all the reſt; Þ 
it comprehends and regulates them all, 
Others are good or evil, profitable o 
| a9me- = according as they are con- 
ormable or contrary to the devoirs of Þ 


this common one. 


In general it may be ſaid, that theſe Þ 
Duties conſiſt in living and dying as one 
ought. To live, is to travel toward þ 
Death. To dye, is to entcr into'a Lit F 
that ſhall never end. Life therefore is 2 Þ 
Journey towards Death ; and Death the | 
. entrance into a new, and everlaſting | 
Life. But as this entrance hath donble F 
Doors, one of which 1s that of Death, 


leading to a ſtate of eternal miſery; the 


other of Life, placing us in eternal happi- | 


neſs; it is evident, that to live well is to 


tread the Path that leads to this endleſs | 
happineſs; and to live 11], is to walk in F 
that other, which brings us to an eternity | 


of Miſery. 


All the other differences, obſervable in | 


the various trafts Men tread in this Lite, 
are 
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are nothing compared to this fatal one, 
which ſprings from the ends of theſe 


two ways. What way ſo-2yer leads to 
everlaſting miſery, 1s unfortunate and 
miſerable, though all itrow'd with Flow- _ 
ers. That which ends in eternal happi- 
neſs is fortunate and good, though all 
© be ſet with Thorns and Briars. In all the 
ways Men take, good and evil are to be 
found 3 It would be a thing of great diff 
'culty to chaſe well, ſhould one confider 
| only the eaſe, readineſs, and pleaſure of 
| the way- 


And amongit Men there are few who 


| conſider more.z yet 1s there-ſcarce any 
kind of Life that has not been voluntari- 
| ly taken up by ſome, as the moſt pleaſant 
| of all others. Nor are Men the moſt ir- 

| ratlonal in this particular, All things in 

' the World reduce themſelves to a cer-1 
| tain kind of Ballance. The good and bad 
| fortune of ſeveral conditions is ſo even- 
| poiſed, that almoſt equal proportions of 
| both are to be found inall. So that Men's 
errour almoſt conſiſts in imagining that 
| each one 1s either happier, or more miſe- 
| Table than his Neighbours. Whereas 
| the truth is,all conditions are much-what 


equally fortunate, or mitcrable. 
'?Lis not here.the proper place to en- 
large 
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large on this particular, nor to mak 
out how Cuſtoms, Imagination, and Pai: 
on create this equality of good and ei 


in all ſorts of conditions. Yet,-let thek Þ 
have what power they will to take fron 
us the ſenſe of misfortunes, or reliſh Þ 
proſperity. nothing: is capable of df 

roying.that inequality which is deriv4Þ 
from the 13ſt ends of theſe two ways 
This inequality being ſo dreadful, i3 alfo 
ſo viſible, that, were men rational Cres | 
tures, they would only mind it, they 
would only buſie themſelves about find F 
ing out the way that leads to eternal hap-Þ 
pineſs, and ſhunning that which hurrie Þ 


them to everlaſting miſery. 


Itis the particular care of Travellers | 
to learn the way which leads to the place 
they are going to. We ſec none ſo tool: B 
iſh as to ſeek out a Coach, a Boat, or | 
good Company, without taking care 
whither this Coach, Boat, or Company Þ 


w1ill conduct them. 


But this piece of unadvis'd fooliſhneſs, F 
which none are guilty of in Journeys Þ 
they take from one-place to another 1n | 
this World, is very common amongſt | 
Men in that. great and general V6yage of þ - 
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their whole Life. They all; how unwik | - 
ling ſo-ever, travel towards Death. TK | - 


indifpen- | 


- f-onies Life tr 
indiſpenſable Law of Nature preſſes 
them forward; and will not give them 

i leave to make the leaſt halt in this Jour- 

eo ney- They know the two Havens this 

n| Life leads to, the greateſt part of Na- 

x tions own their being perſwaded of them. 

| And yet the conſiderations of this don- 

4 ble end,, the one ſo terrible, the other 

« | fo delirable, has ſcarce any influence on 

n| the choice they make of a way to walk 

» | induring their Life, They inform them- 

| flves particularly of all other things, 

j- | they are wary not to be impogd on ; they 

| take a care for all neceſlaries, and con- 

« | veniences for their other Journeys , but 

| for this, they chuſe'it with ſo little judg- 
| mentand fore-ſight, that there?s nothing 

e | in the World wherein they are leſs wary, 

. | and more careleſs. 

r | | Let anyone ask of Men, whither they 

e | g0,they would all anſwer with one voice, 

7 | we are going towardsDeath, towards E- 

| ternity'; that each ſtep'they make,- ſets 

; | themforward towards this dreadfulend, 

; | andthatthey are even ignorant, whether 
n | that very ſtep they are now making will 

t | not bring them thither. For all theſe 

| ways have that of common, that in none 

- | *tisknown how near we are to, or far 

| trom, our journeys end. But ſhould one 

| G further 
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yer they have reflected on this ;. that they 


have follow?d the firſt glimpſes that ſtruck Þ 
their Eye; that the Maxims they have Þþ 
preſcribed themſelves have no other Ori- | 
gine, or Ground, than ſome Cuſtom they Þ 
have not examin'd, or ſome raſh Di- 
ſcourſes which they have ſettled for Prin- | 
ciples; or in fine, paſſion, or ſome other | 


fooliſh humour. 


It is eaſie to comprehend how we are | 
carry*d on by the example and diſcourſe | 
of others; but it is not ſo eaſe to: under- | 
ſtand how, from theſe, we frame to our | 
ſelves Principles to att by, It is indeed 
a thing obſcure enough, and thusit comes | 


to paſs. 


Men would not bz Men, did they not 
run after ſometrue,orfalſeLight.They arc | 
ſofaſhion?d by Nature, that they lay hold Þ 
on nothing but what is by the under-} 
ſanding preſented to them under th: | 
appearance of ſome good. There is thers | 


fore on them a kind of Obligation to fol 
1ow the guidance of Reaſon. And though 


pleaſure fometimes makes them do whit | 
[reaſon judges ill and hurtful, yet conn 
| this 


further ask, why they. rather chuſe this 
way, than another ?. what ground they Þ 
have for thoſe Maxims they guide them: 
ſelves by ? it would appear that ſcarce e- 
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this either continue always, or even hap- 
pen very frequently. The ſtrife and war 
of our paſſions againſt reaſon incom--. 
modes us too much, and 1s too. trouble- 


' ſome: we: cannot long away with its. 


and there's a neceſſity, that we may make 
Life tolerable, to find out ſome means of 
agreeing them. | 

It is hard to be contemn®d 'and con- 
demn'd by others, bur it is yet worſe to 
be lighted and condemwd by one's ſelf : 
becauſe theres none we love better than 
our ſelves, nor whoſe eſteem and appro-. 


| bation we deſire more. 


- It is therefore neceſlary that deſiring 
to. be eſteend by our ſelves, we, to a- 
yoid the reproaches of our own Conſci- 
ences, take our own- reaſon for 'our 
guide. But becauſe alſo we have a mind 
to pleaſe our paſlions, we manage. our 
reaſon ſo, that it, becoming flexible [to 
their inclinations, frames ſuch Maxims as 
are conformable thereunto ; and accor-. 
ding to whoſe rules it may approve of 
their doings. Thus in our|ſelves we eſta- 
bliſh a peace by a mutual agreement be- 
twixt our thoughts and. attions. - We 


' think as weact; and act as, we think ; and 


Hare far from- condemning our ſelves, 
becauſe. .our . will - always follows; what 
| FS our 
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our underſtanding preſcribes ; and that 
never-fails-to Preſcribe what the will de- 
" Wherefore this ſentence of Sexcca, that 
all Fools are-diſſatisfied with' themſelves, 
Ommnis ſpultitia laborat faſtidio ſui, -is very 
true in one ſenſe, though it be as falſe in 
another, And it may on the contrary 
beſhid with more truth, that it-is the 
-property-of a Wiſe-man to be diſpleas'd 
with-himſelf:- O-mu ſaptents a laborat fa- 
ſtidio ſus -' Becauſe their deeds never per- 
featly correſpond -to their light and 
knowledge. But Eools for the-moſt part 
4re-contentandwell-ſatisfied - with what 
they-do,- becauſe their reaſon and life a- | 
grees:- And accordingly the- Scripture 
: teaches us when-1t ſays, that the- Fool 15 
fullof his own wayes ; Yves: ſuis replebitur | 
feultrs ;, that is, he is content and fatisfied | 
therewith, There being-therefore in men | 
2' connetion- betwixt- their reaſon and | 
condutt; it follows- that reaſon in-them | 
takesasdifferent ſhapes as there are- dif- | 
ferent humours and ways-of living ; and | 
this with- eaſe may be obſery?d by any | 
-who near'at hand conſiders the life and 
prattiſes 6f -Men. Fora ſmal} attention 
15-oMly requiite- to obſerve; 'that' every 
one Hathhis-peculiar Principles and Max- | 


ims | 
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xims, W hereof he according to his own 
humour frames-a Morality for himſelf. 

Theſe Maxims and Principles of Mo- 
rality are the Rules he makes uſe of to 
chuſe the way which leads to eternal Life 
or Death. For the order. of each Man's - 
ations makes up the way he walks in- 
during Life;and theſe attions are ſquar?d: 
according to the Maxims by which he 
guides himſelf. So that, ſince there are 
an infinite number ot talſe wayes, that is, 
of diſorderly and irrational Lives, ſo 
mult there alſo be as many ill and falſe 
Moralities. 

Thus there 1s not onely a Moral:- 
ty proper for Chriſtians, another for: 
Jews, Turks, Perſians, Brachmans, Chincſes, . 
and Braſil:;ans, conſiſting of Maximes 
common to each of theſe particular 
Sects ; but even amongſt thoſe who pro- 
feſs the ſame Religion there are ofcen 
different Moralities according to -the - 


1 diverſity of Profeſſions. Magiſtrates 


have one Morality; Gentlemen have 
another : There are Moralities proper 
to Souldiers, Merchants, Tradeſ-men, 
Artificers, and even to Thieves, Ban- 
dites and Pyrates; ſince theſe People 
have certain Rules they obſerve amongſt 


themſelyes with as much fidelity as other 
G.3.. Men - 
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Men do their Laws ; and ſince they, like 
the reſt, mould their conſciences fo, as to 
approve of this their kind of living. 

n fine, deſcending to each Man in F 
-particular: we ſhall find that. beſides the F 
general Maxims in which they agree | 
with thoſe of the ſame Religion and | 
Profeſſion, they have over and above | 
certain peculiar ones pickt up here and 
there, or,elfe fram®d by themſelves, out 
of which they compoſe a Morality quite 
different from that of other People. | 

It is a ſurprizing wonder to ſee the 
confus'd galimaufry of Maxims that | 
i::ake up the Morals of particular Per- | 
{ons : A leſs variety is not to be ſeen in } 
the Viſages of Men, which are never- 
theleſs ſtrangely different. But that | 
which 1s yet more aſtoniſhing, and which | 
more fully layes open the exceſs of blind- | 
neſs in Man, is that prodigious levity he 
ſhews in entertaining the moſt impor- 
tant Maxims for his conduCt; the ſmall 
care he takes to diſtinguiſh Truth from 
Errour, and the obſtinacy wherewith he 
embraces theſe, as if they were the moſt 
allur*d verities in the world. 

Their Als at ſtake, fince an eternity 
of good or 111 is to be had. Every itep 
hey advance brings them nearer to the 

one 
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ke ® one or. other. Is it not then eyident, 
to | That their principal care and' applicati- 

' on ought to be about learning the true 
in F Rules which they ought to follow, in 
ie F guiding their Life, and about endea- 
ee | vouring to diſtinguiſh them from that 
d innumerable number of falſe erroneous 
e | Rules, which are follow*d by ſuch as de- 
d part from J ruth. 
it Nay, even this variety of Maxims 
e which hath vogue amongſt Men, ought 

to teach them this Leflon, That it'is nct 
e ſo ealte a matter to find the way out 
t Which leads to Life, ſince it is not yet + 
- F agreed amongſt them which it is. Weie 
it viſible, it would draw all to it by its 
own luſtre : andif there were any to be 
: F found ſodevoid of reaſon as: to refuſe 
.to walk init, yet would there be none ſo 
blind as not.to perceive that it was the 


right way.:© .;.; 


. i ; 


..;In the mean. time about what do' they 
employ. their thoughts leſs, than a- 
bout learning the way how to live? . For 
the moſt part without judging, they lay 
. held on the : firſt Maxims that. are pro- 
. P9g'd;, theſe they never queſtion nor ex- 


amine,as if it were certain. the firſt in- 
I ions ſhould ever prove the bell. 
-. This is moſt particularly evident in / 
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the choice of Religion,which of all other; 
is a thing of greateſt importance, and 


of the World, and which joywd tc 
reate efit Than Chri- 
ſtian Religion. There's My Bt 
FF Ora 


s 6. $ 


fagtaſticat Religions haye had. - "They 


£14 * 
| zre neither ſupported by Miracles, Pro- 
| F phecies, nor any thing elſe that is capable 
' Þ of perſmading any that has never ſo 
" F little judgment. Whatſoever we know 
| by Reaſon, Experience, Reading of Hi- 
' | ſtories, ntterly over-throws and con- 
| vinces them of falſity, How contes It 
| | to pafs then that they are' folfow'd 
' | by three parts of the World? how 
\ | comesit that ſahomeriſm alone'is poffelſt 
| of fo vaſt a ſhare of the Earth? Let 
| | the queſtion be pur. to the Brarhmans, 
' | Chineſes,: Tartars, and Tarks, Why they 
| follow the Religion they profeſs? It - 
| they have never {o little honeſty, they 
| will anfiver nothing elſe, but that they - 
| follow it becauſe their Fathers have done 
| ſo before, becauſe ?ris the Religion of 
' their Kinsfolk; Friends, - Countrey and | 
| Prince. Here?s all the ground of their - 
| Belief: Notwithſtanding| all this, the - 
| feaſt dram of Common fenſe ſuffices to 
| ſhew the ridiculouſneſs- of this reaſon. 
| For on this ſcore every Religion would 
| betrue, in the Countrey where It is pro- 
teſt. But let it bz as erroneous and 
| falſe as it. will, the' generality of- the ' 
| World is not capable to make head a- 
| galnit- it; their minds ſhrink ,-under 1t 3 
| they yield to it without refiltance, and 
Hy | G 5 ſettle - 
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ſettle it as a foundation of all their Þ 


Life. 


_ Chriſtians are only they whom , as i Þ 
faid before,one may exempt and free from 
this: unadviſedneſs , although amongt 
them there be many who are Chriſtian, Þ 
on the ſame ſcore that Turks are Turks, Þ 
©o wit, Onely by the force of Example F 
without any divine adhefion in their Þ 


hearts, without any ſolid lightin their 


Underſtandings. But as it is true in ge- 
neral that the Morality of all Chriſtians Þ 
is very ſolid in the Principles it derive; Þ 


' from this Heavenly Religion, fo alſo it 
15 true that It is very fantaſtick and very 


ill-grounded in the minds of moſt who 


wear the Name of Chr:/t:ars, becauſe they 


know not the bottom of their Religion; | 
becauſe they. give themſelves the free- 


dom, as others do, of framing to them: 


felves other Maxims, according to their | 
capricious humours. The Principles | 


they draw from Chri:tian Religion com- 


poſe but a ſmall ſcantling of their Mo- | 
rails. They have a number of others | 
taken up by chance and without exami- | 


nation, by a raſhneſs like to that we 


have obſery'd in others not .enlightn'd 
by Faith. The Example of Friends and | 
of thoſe with whom they live, the Dif- 

courſes 
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| curſes' of ſuch as: converſe, with them! | 
| give them many/others,* without their 
| king notice of them.” Self-love, a ſe- 
$7 


fire of juſtifying what they do' in 


aſſion; ' furniſhes them with others,” as 


s been ſaid. They at adventure judge 


| often of occurrences that' befall' them, 
| and theſe judgments remaining in their 
| memories, and being back*d by Self-loye;; 
| which looks on them as-productions 'and 


riviledges that appertam to it, ſerve 
or Principles to judge- by 1n the like 


 # occaſions. And thus they frame to them- 
ſelves a Morality that 1s little leſs irre- 
gular than that of Indiars and Mahu- 
 metans. ER: b= SYS 
- They think they ſtand. in need of Ma- 
; ters and Teaching for all things'elfe: 


They ſtudy theſe with ſome care; they 


ſhew a docility towards: their 'Teachere. 


| There is onely the Sctence of living 


which they either - learn- not, or deſire 


not to learn z'or elſe they learn it with ſo! | 
little care- and applicatibn, that ir ſeems - 


they ſcarce think it worth their pains. - 
They make choice of good Artificers,' 


Phylicians, Lawyers'; | here they fear” 9 


being deceiv'd in matters of the ſmalleſt 
conſequence: But they miſtruſt nothing, 
when nothing; lefs'-than their Salvation! 
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Where here-are-they to be found. ho are | 


ſcrioufly. toycht with a fear of going: out 


ef ;their way, and. following: ſome ill þ 
track ? . who deſire nothing more than | | 


to find:that true Light,, which may con- 


duct them. ; and: who, make this. ſearch z 


their great and moſt ſerious imploy- 
ment ? Where: are thoſe who. miſtruſt 
themſclves, who - walk with: fear. and 
trembling, and: who' continually watch 
how and where, they... place their ſteps ! 
There are ſome withqut: queſtion, be- 
cauſe. there. are, ſome- Juſt..and:. choſen 
Lana Dar fheres TE Pot, Ng. 962M; , the 
number ot. theile: inſlm he. enera- 
lity of the Wo ld. + i on PISS with- 
out fear, withqut-miltruſt, without. fore- 
caſt, without, reflection, and raſhly run- 
ning after: their paſſions and. hnjuours 
make great haſte towards Death, las 
they come ta ShatHreadful eriod,: 


EEE Kh after other | 
h. as. theſe fantaſtical Ma. Þ 
$ with, and wherewith. we | 
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apifeſts.vo, Men; what they: have-refus'd 
q aÞut; manifeſts it: 1o; that 
LECclve..ne. advantage, Whill 
| . from the bottom of their hearts 
ok words. > Full of deſpair : Ergo erra- 
| gUumys avid veritatis, & juſtitia lumen nan 
| luxit nobis & Sol intulligentia non eſt ortus 
5, He . have gour aſtray fromthe ways 
of ixuph, the. Lrohr- of Juſtice bath not ſhined 
'Y ; les,. 9r-: bas the Sun' of keowledge riſen 
LE [0% US. # 
'Y = IO L affrighted conſi der the raſh 
n | and wandring ſteps of the- greateſt part 
- | Mankind, leading them, to Death; 
k | and;that an eternal one, methinks 1 ſee a 
frange Ile furrounded. on all ſides with 


© | precipices, overcaſt , with, dark clouds, 
| | fo that it cannot be.:ſeen, and environ 
"I 


ed with: a torrent. of Fire ſwallowing 
up all thoſe who ll head-long nn 
| the top of its precipices; - All; tha, ways, 
- | all the tracks, of; this, Iſle lead-; to: theſe 
| Procipices exceph only ons; which: being 
the narrgw and. ill-to; be. found; leads 
to. a- Bridge, by: which» this. torrent. of 
fape may be paſs'd,; and che-trayelay 
Dee: { QVver t9,a, wo of. Fearity: ang 
ligh fins i118 { 8 OT 
+» l-thig We: thers-Are-an infajta ;Hqm- 
bas. 96) Men, who. without, pena 


are- for@d'to march 'forward:* an ins | 
pettous wind drives them on; and will | 
not-give them leave to- make any ſtay: | 


they are'told nevertheleſ'that allways 


end in precipices, except: one'by 'which | 
they may be ſav?d, but that this is ' very 


hard to be found out. 


_ Yetnotwithſtanding this advertiſement | 


theſe without enquiring' for this happy 


crack, and as if they perfe&tly knew it, [4 


begin their journey, are only taken up 
with the'care of their Equipage, with a 
defire of domineering over their Fellow- 
travellers in the ſame unfortunate Road, 


and with ſeeking after ſeveral divertiſe- | 


ments they may meet with 1n their jour- 
ney. Thus they infſenſibly come to- the 
brink'of the precipice; whence they: are 
Elt-into this torrent of fire, which ſwal- 
lows them up for ever. 

--\Whilft there is only tobe found a very 
Ineonſiderable number of wife Men, who 
- with'care look out for this'narrow path, 
an&having foindit, walk” therein with 
grcat cireumſpettion ;' and thus finding 
the mieans'of avoiding the: precipices,and 
paſiing ſafe over the torrent, at laſt tome 
Toa place of ſecurity and reſt; __ #2! 

-1'Perhaf/'he who'fpoks:theſ words t 

God'Almighty, Torremmpertran fot abi 
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| manoftra.forſitanpertranſiſſet animanoſftra a- 


nan intolerabilem; had framediin hismind 


{ome ſuch image as this, which though ne- 
| yer ſo frightful comes yet far ſhort of the 
| truth I had amind to repreſent. Spiritual 
| things are fo elevated that no imagina- 
' tion can reach them : Any thing of image 
js infinitely ſhort of their real greatneſs. 


There is no proportion betwixt this 


| torrent of fire ſwallowing up ſazh'as 


fall from the precipices of this Imagt- 


- nary Iſland, and that of Hell which 


ſwallows up ſvch as depart” out of this 
World by the gate of Death, having. 
wander*d all their Life-time out of the 


; ways of Juſtice. And yet this repreſen- 


tation, as imperfeCt as it is, ſuffices' to 
make one comprehend, that the only 
Wiſdom of theſe Travellers would be 
to ſeek out the way which might ſave 
their Lives, and to continue” walking 
therein to the laſt ;. and- that all- thoſe 
who ſhould not be -concern®d to find it 
out, were fooliſh and miſerable. It ſuffices 
to make one conceive, that what curioſiy 
ſoever we have'to' know other things, 
all ambition to-lord it over: our -Com#- 
panions, all that puther: to ſeek out 
pleaſures, are: not-'onely vainand ridi- 
cnlons, but are alſo the teffet- of 'ani,in- 

| credible 
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credible ſtupidity. What then is to be ſail 


of: the truth whereof this draught come, | 


ſo ſhort, 'and what ought we to think of 
the blindneſs of Men who have ſo ſmall 
a care to be taught the way of Salvati- 


on ? who liye and jogg on at adventure, Þ 
thinking on nothing but to take their Þ 


Pleaſure in this voyage of Eternity. 


It s to draw Men out of this brutiſh | 
temerity. throwing themſelves head- Þ 


long-mto Hell by following their capri- 


cious humours and fancies, That God in | 


the Scriptures exhorts them to give ear 


to: Wiſdom, aud open their hearts to | 
underſtand- it. ?Tis for this reaſon he Þ 
exhorts them to ſeek for 1t as the Cove- | 
tous. ſeek ſor hidden treaſure 5 5; queſi- | 


ents cart quaſi pecuntam, & ſicnt theſaures 
effoderss illam: That he commands them 
to look: on it as: their Subſtance, their 
inheritance, ./ their -treaſure, Poſſide Sa- 
pientrant, poſſine! Prudeintiem, & in onn 
poſſeſfſione © tua: acquere + Prudentiam, For 
this Wiſdom: which: he 'commands-them 
to ſeek, is nothing but the Light: that 
is neceſlary; for; them-to walk wellin-che 
dankdeſs: of this Life, 'and toi regulate 
their a&tions: acoonding-to the.” Juſtice 
atd Law-afiGod 5 andat wholly confiits 
inknowipg'the-path they UREEp 200g 
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to. arrive 
he. OE; expreſlely, That the wiſedom of 


before © al things elſe we can have in this 
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fe at Heaven. Wherefore 


that js eruly cunnn 9. is to know his own 
: Sapientia- callid; eff intelligere Viam 


[5h The Scripture calls ir the Science 
of Salvation, Scientiam ſalutis; becauſe 
it alone is able to conduCt us thither 
and all other without 1t are but Sclences 
of Death. 


' Behold” here the true ſcience of Men! 


*isto khow their way, that is, the way 
of Salvation, the way of Peace, the way 
of Heaven. Their happines. conſiſts in 
xquiring this Science, but the means to 
ike it. is to Tet that value ont, which 


elerves, Wherefore the Scripture ſays 
Me That. tþ e beginning of Weſedom 15 to 
ey 016"s eagy are,and topreferst 


World, Precipuwm ſapientia poſſide: Sapienti- 


| ("in 074 poſſe eſſpone tus 4Cquire Pruden- 


r God hath grdain'd thatthis Sci- 


' than, 
; TY neceſſary ta, Men ſhould. be ſuch 


Id depend more. on. their; hearts 


| than on their Underſtandings and V6 


hat.it ſhould not be found by.tho 
defire it. 7-2 or who defire it not 


| ſomuch as it s, They neyer 
| 098 -2%R0. ek it WHY, thett: bole 


ad deſire. epucy el 
ad. = Fus 
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Thus the greateſt advance we can tr 
towards Wiſdom is to deſire it, to. ſe 
after it ſincerely, and to' be throug} 
ſtruck with the ſenſe of that dreadjy 
miſery which 1s found in' guiding on; 
Life by chance, and in following raft 
Maxims receiv'd without judgment 
with the Scripture "calls walking «fi 
one?s own thoughts, and doing their 'will; i 
not knowing whither one goes, and iff 
being unconcern'd whether the 'wayye 
walk in leads to Lite or Death: 
© My defign in this Difcourſe” was oh 
to beat down this monſtrous ſupidin, 
'and to perſwade, 'if T can, thoſe wh 
fhall read' this Piece; and h»ye not jt 


made ſufficient refletion on'its Them; 


That it is a horrible blindneſs to bulk 
one*s ſelf, as moſt of the World dos, 
with thoſe things which uſually tak 
up our thoughts, to learn Arts, Ex 
Clfes, Sciences, and 'not to tearn th 
ord hey of Dying In is, TheScienc 
of guiding” one's Life, fo-as .is requiſt 


to ſhun an eternity. of evils wherenitþ 


we are threatn'd, and'to arrive at ti 
Everlaſting happineſswhich ſhalt be ts 
" recompence of the Juſt;-- +. Þ 
-- For when once gene is ſtrongl 
ſettled in the heart ard gs 


of ones Life. 139 
ae and that it becomes our predominant af- 
7 fettion, 1t does not onely put us in the 
2hhF way of finding Truth, ſets us on work 
dll to ſeek it, and open our eyes to ſee it ; 
on; but it is able above all things elſe to 
al dfipate that illuſion which hides it, to 
en; wit, That doubleneſs of heart, ſo often 
4irFÞ obſerv*d in Scripture, which makes us 
3 uÞ apprehenſive and fearful of knowing our 
AuE Duty, leſt the obligation of complying 
RE therewith, when once known, ſhould 
urge and preſs us too much; or that we 
' ſhonld Be forc'd either to renounce and 
forſake our paſſions, or at leaſt not to 
follow and humour. them but with a re- 
morſe of Conſcience, which would in- 
F commode us, trouble our repoſe, and 
blaſt our content and pleaſure. , 
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Of the Nature of Greatneſs, 
and of the Duty of Inferiours 
towards Great ones, 


E'N have of Greatnek 
contrary thoughts, which 
nevertheleſs ſpring from 


hate itzthey admire and contemn it. They 


love it, becauſe in it they ſee whatſoever 
they deſire, riches, pleaſure, honour, | 
wer. They hate it, becauſe it hum | 
les, and bears them down ; and make 
them ſenſible of the want they are in of | 


the ſame root of their Þ 
own natural corruption. They love and 


the goods they love. They admire i, 


Fj” "$7340 er WRT 
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xcanſe it dazles them. They. content it. 
b, ſometimes, or at leſt ſeem to do ſo, 


d tat; in their own imagination, they ma 


- themſelves above the Great; and 


tin build an imaginary Grandeur, by 


ng down thoſe, who are the Obje&, 


ofthe Vulgar*s admiration. 
$2. Though all theſe various ſenti-. 


ments are human, nevertheleſs it "muſk: 
be granted, that thoſe which incline, us 


t» honor "and eſteem the Great. are. 
mich'the ſtronger and. the more aftiye,, 
becauſe they look towards the mol Na 


tqral” s of concupiſcence:-,whex 


Ftfatred for greatneſs, is in ſome, 

Pd by the continual need we Rave of, 
| Great ones, which inſenſibly gives the. 
but a bent tb reſpect and' eſteem that 


ate. We deſpair of riſing as. high as 
they, and. ſo chuſe to partake of their 


fiyonrs by ſubmitting, our felyes to: 
| them. 


| "'$, 3, Humane contempt. of Greatneſs 
| &onty to be found for the moſt part in 
| certain Generation of Men, who alliate 


their pride with the name of Philoſo- 


| phy, and who, ſince they cannot. ſatis-: 
| fy their ambition in becomi great,at 
kaft pleaſe and ſatisfie a malignant hu-- 
our” they have, in leſſening aud aba-: 


ſing 


ment of pride. 

If perchance ſome Philoſophers have 
been found, who haying reaſon enouph 
ta be well-pleaſed | with their conditian, 
HY "the World goes; have yet miade'; 

ow to contemni Greatneſs in; their Di. 
ſcourſe and Writings z this has happen 


throuph a vanity yer moreingenious and 


fine-ſpun. Theſe People have been wor: 


drous. careful not to 'part with their 


riches effeQually.; -and Seyeca, with much 
caution,” hath rengthened himſelf with 


Maxims. againſt 'this real quitting of thi 
wealth. '7t zs, ſays hes the Part ng A. weak 


Soul nat to be able to bear a great fortun, | 


whe eſt antms pats 1101 poſſe e axvitias. For 


urpoſe then are all theſe fine di-N 
orig! 


$' againſt Great ones, and their | 


wealth. Even to joyn together: that hu 
ran glory of Greatneſs with thar Philo- 
ſophical one of flighting and contem- 


ning fr to'the end he might be eſteen'd 


by the Valgar,: but alſo by Phi: 
ig BY and Men, of Learning, 


I 2, *'Þ OTU) Ur "6 $ 
cn thoſe that. are ſo. "Fines Ie . canng 

ve at Greatueſs, let us take. revenge h, 
ſptaking il of it, faid Mottague pleaſant. 
lyenough, to expreſs | this. natural ſent; 
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We ought 1 nc t then to allow the Þ 
ws of of Concupi Fence 1n the ſentk | 
 mentiÞ - 


| ſerves eſteem: all. the produCtions” 
| ſelf-love we muſt contemn and-hate: Tn 


pho! $1 on - at yo ” 95, FO 2... 
ments we mult have. for, or againſt. the 
Great 3,.nayz. we ought to miſtruſt our 
rery Reaſon. becauſe of that commerce 
and tye'it has with thoſe paſſions, which 
corrupt its judgment in the things they 
xeconcern'd in; we mult ſeek out ſome. 


farer, and leſs ſuſpected lights ; and 'it is 


impoſſible to find out any but in Chriſtian 
Religion, becauſe it alone thoronghly 
knows Concupiſcence, and ſo can deve 
Greatneſs of thoſefalſe advantageswhere- 
with our ambition hath adorn'd it, and 
le on it thoſe true ones the maligni- 


r # ty of our Nature would take from it. 


..$. 5, There's nothing Eſtimable in the 
things of this World but what ' God has 
plac'd there according to what?s faid in 
the-Goſpel : Nor poreſt homo accipere quic- 
quam mfs futrat &: datum de Celo, What- 
ſoever comes from God is good, and de- 

tions of 


Great ones therefore we ought to eſteem 


| what God has beſtow?d on them,” and 


contemn what they have from Concupt- 


| ſcence. Now it belongs to Religion to 


diſtinguiſhbetwixt the one and the other; 


| and to diſcover to us, what Perſons of 
| Quality really received from God, from 
| what they have fromthe errours and illu- 
| ſions of Men. 8.6” This 


| ALTEOT Seal DI, 
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ealic, to perceive that the” "Ws 
ſen frame to themſelves of rg ts 
is altogether alle and deceitfl'; beca 


it; is only grounded'on the falſe jud ment; 


| uy they ſee thit the Greatare Maſt 
of. theſe. Hence they. eſteem them hay 


pI prefer thelr condition before 
Ke ers who want theſe : and by 
als ference they raiſe them above th th 
Tat Mankind, This Jut ment is 4ſ 


ea Fl L BI and deceitful':” Pleaſure 
power, are' not fed 
rs ao pomer takes them'for ſuch; 


S13vg reaſon enlightn'd by Faith «| 
ſteems them great evils, becauſe they are 
gre hh obſtacles to devotion, and our «| 
grnal, Salvation: Bat men ſtop. na 

Fears: For as they ſte the judgment they 
haye paſ'd 4 on. the. condition of Grea 


nes 1s Rot ' peculiar to themſelyes, but 


t the greateſt part'of Mankind has the | 
Pens of eſteem and admiration, | 
Bs Ex Kettle this judgment which they ſt 
EN I as well aSin otters, as: þ 
© whereon to raiſe *Greatniels yet | 


Ken, z and'thins they conſidet Great 
0) (ls) 


.6, This Princip once < Fried, 4 
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Illſi ons of their own hearts. Fu 
tt oh the way, they take to frame thi 
\ They love power, riches,, pk iþ 


et 
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ones as ſurrounded with a crew of ad- 
mirers- exalting them infinitely above 
the head s of other Mortals. 

This is the Idea Concupiſcence gives 
of Greateneſs, but a ſmall light wall Fiice 


| to diſcover its illuſion. For all theſe judg- 


ments, hoiſing the Great aboye others, be- 


| ing only vain fancies, bred out of the cor- 


ruption of Man's heart, it is manifeſt 


that Grandeur built thereon, is nothing 
| buta meer ſhadow and phantaſm with- 
| out any folidity. 


$. 7. Philoſophy may lead us thus far ; 


| but if we ſee no other light but what it 
| hangs out, we may well, whilſt we free 
| our ſelves of one errour, run into ano- 
| ther, which 1s to believe that the Great 
| deſerve no honour or reſpect at all. And 


the truth is, this concluſion would ne- 


| ceflarily follow, were Greatneſs only 


built on this confus*dheap of falſ-judg- 


| ments and —— or I ought not 
| toireſpect a Man 

| ferable than my ſelf. And that illuſion 
| which makes the Great believe they are 


ecauſe he is more mi- 


happier than others, becauſe they ap- 
pear ſuch to a number of abuſ?d People 


| would .deſerve only our pity, not our re- 


ſpect and eſteem. 
$.8. In the mean time the Scripture 
H tells 
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tells us there-1s an honour due to Perſons 
of Quality, and that Chriſtian Piet 
ought to comply with that Duty. Noy 
Piety- having Truth for an inſeparahl: 


none is truly due.'.' One may even aver 


that the Great are to be honour?d ; and 


due to God alone, S9ls Deo boyor & glb 
ria, Henceit follows, that we may hoc 


-and that there is ſomething of Divine 1 


it is neceſlary (o go up to the firſt eſta- 
bliſhment and origine of Greatneſs. 
F. 9. Concupiſcence, Reaſon, and Re- 


-condition we call. Greatneſs. Concupr 


approves it becauſe necellary for Man- 
-kind; and religion authorizes it by 
Warrant from God Almighty. To know 


innocence, there had-been no one gres- 


-ter than the reſt ; for.being/born equal, | 
they 


Companion, cannot beſtow honour where Þ 


that there is ſomething in Greatnek Þ 
Which God has plac?d there, ſince the 
Scripture on'the one ſide aſcertains us, 
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on the other teaches, that all honour is Þ 


- Nour God when we honour the Great, Þ 


them which may terminate the honour | 
we give them. But to know what this 1s, | 


ligion,- combine together to frame this | 


ſcence deſires it. out of pride; Reaſon 


how this comes to paſs, we muſt conſider F 
that if Man had remain'd in the ſtate of Þ- 
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they would all have remain'd in the ſame 
equality of Nature. May1s not proper- 
ly made to command other Men, as St. 
le Þ Gregory ſays, becauſe his will is not! the 
e Þ raleof anothers will z and becauſe God's 
r # willis the only rule of them all; which 
k Þ would, before original ſin, have been 
ec # ſufficiently known to all without learn- 
s, | ing it from others. 3 an” 
d F. 10. If then Greatneſs be net al- 
is Þ ways a deordination in it ſelf, yet at leaft 
& Þ is it always an effect of the diſorder 
> | of Nature, and a conſequence of fin. 
t, Þ For as the ſtate of innocence cannot ad- 
n Þ mit an inequality, fo that of fin cannot 
r | endure equality. Every one. would be 
, | Maſter, and tyrannize over others : And 
- | as it is impoſlible all ſhonld ſucceed in 
theſe pretenſions, there isa necellity that 
- | either reaſon ſhould reduce things to or- 
is | der, or force ; and fo the ſtronger - be- 
- | come Lords, whilſt the weak remain Sub- 
N ject, ; 
-8 F. 11. Reaſondoth not only ſee that 
y | the ſubjeCtion of ſome to others is inevi- 
x F table, but alſo that it is advantageous 
r | and neceſſary. Reaſon knows, that ſince 
{ $- fin, Man has too little light to guide him- 
- | lf by, even in things of a civil life; 
, | andthat the will is too corrupt to main- 
' H 2 talg 
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tainhim in peace and a regulated order- 
ly way:of living. Reaſon therefore ſees, 
thatit 1s'neceſlary that ſome groſs Lay 
ſhonld be made to bind him to his duty, 
and this'is the Law of Empire and Domi- 
nion : Thus it'perceivesthar it is conve. | 
nient that Laws ſhould be made, and Po- 
litieeſtabliſPd ; and that the power of 
ſeeing them obſerv*d ſhould be confer'd 
on fome-certain Men. Reaſon allows 
thatihuman. affairs ſhould be orderly ma- 
nageds .and'that to avoid diſputes, pre- 

dency ſhould be given to ſome above | 
. ethers. Ina word, it does not only con- 
ſent {to ithe:eſtabliſhment of Greatneſk;, Þ 
| but 4t looks on this ordination as the 
Malter-piece of human Wit, anda thing | 
of all others the moſt uſeful in the F 
World. : | 

$. 12. Though Concupiſcence affet 
Greatneſs, and Reaſon approve its eſta- | 
bliſhments ; yet are neither the one nor 
the other warrant enough to make 1 
becotne lawful. Man belongs not to 
* himſelf, neither he nor others are-at their 
own diſpoſe. God alone is their Sove- 
ratgn Lord ; and to acknowledge, or 
eſtabliſh any Superiour - without his or- 
der, is an incroachment on his Prerogz | 
tive. .If a crew of Slaves packt toge 
; tner 
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ther in a Priſon ſhould beſtow on ſome 
particular one theright of life and death 
over others, their Maſter would laugh at 
this raſh government z and would puniſh 
him, who ugd this right as an Uſurper 
and Tyrant ; becauſe *tis a right belongs 
only to him, and he only can transfer or 
communicate it to another. "This is our 
caſe, in refpect of God Almighty; that 
is, we are his Slaves, and without hts 
order cannot diſpoſe of our ſelves. in 
vain thefore ſhould Men beſtow on 
ſome one amongſt them the right and 
power to. govern the reſt, if God did 
not warrant their choice with his autho- 
rity. And forthis reaſon, according to 
the Doctrine of St. Awftim, our puniſh-- 
ments would be murders and homicides, . 
did not God Almighty, whois the only 
Lord of Life and Death, give a power to 
make thoſe dye, who violate t he Laws of 
Nature, and diſturb human Society. But 
from Scripture we learn that he has give 
this power, and by his authority con- 
firn”d theſe human conſtitutions ;- that - 
he approves that Men link themſelves to- 
gether by Laws and Forms of Govern- 
ment, and that he gives leave to-make - 
choice of ſome amongſt the reſt: to: ſe - 
them obſery'd 3; and communicates his 
et 9 powe - 
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power to thoſe, thus choſen, to, govery 
ſuch as are plac*d under them. 

F. 13. Theſeare not idle ſpeculations: 
they are truths decided by Scripture, 


Partl, 


For it is the Apoſtle Saint Paul, who teach- | 


es, that all power is deriv*d from God, 
Won eſt on pe nift 4 Deo : That they are 
eſtabliſhed by God ; que autem ſunt, ; 


Deo ordinata ſunt: And that who reſiſts F 


Power reſiſts the Ordinance of Gad : 
qui reſiſtit poteſtati,, Dei ordination reſiſtit 
that theGovernours of the People are the 
Miniſters of God, to reward the good 
and puniſh the wicked ; Des miniſter ft 
14b1in bonum, Dei miniſter eſt tibs tn tram, 


And thus he beſtows on Princes the ſame 
Title he allows himſelf, as an Apoſtle | 


ſayes, ſic nos exiſtimer howo ut ministros 
Chriſti. 

By this it appears that Greateneſs 1s a 
participation of God's power over Men, 


which he beſtows on ſome for the good | 


of others ; that it is a charge he entruſts 
them with : And thus nothing being more 
real and jult than God's power and au- 
thority z nothing alſo is more -juſt and 
real than Greatneſs, intheſe to whom he 
hath effe&tually communicated it, and 

who are not Uſurpers of it. 
I. 14. Outof this Doctrine it is ealic 
to 
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to comprehend how that Monarchy and 


| other Forms of Government ſpring ori- 


ginally from the choice and conſent of 


| the People, and yet the authority of 


Monarchs com:s not thence, but ts de- 
rivd from God only. It 1s tru? he hath 


| given the Pzople a power to chuſe a Go*® 


vernment.. But asthe Election of thoſe 
who chuſe a Biſhop, does not make and 
conſtitute. him one; for the Paſtoral 
authority of FES US C HIRST is 
confer*d on him by his ordination : Sv 15 
itnot the ſole conſent of thePeople which 
makes Kings, but 1t is God's commuir- 
nicating with. them his Regality and 


Power, which makes them lawful Kings, 


and gives them right over their Subjects. 
And for this reaſon the Apoſtle does not 
ſtyle Princes Miniſters of the People, but 
Miniſters- of God; becauſe from him 
alone they hold their power. 

' F&. 15- Hence a conſequence of great 
importance may be drawn in favour of 
ſucceſlive Monarchy ; and itis this : Al- 
though the eſtabliſhment of this kind of 
Government once depended in its firſt 
ſetting up on the People, by the choice 
of ſome one Family, and by their conſti- 
tuting this way of ſucceſſion in the King- 
dome : Nevertheleſs this conſtitution 
H 4 once. 
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once made, it is no more in the People, ff 
choice to change it afterwards. For the Þ | 
power of making Laws no more relides | | 
in the People when they have once de- Þ | 
velted themſelves of it, and who had al 
f 
| 
| 
| 
( 
( 
| 
| 


imaginable reaſon to do ſo, nothing ha- 
ving been more for their good ; but is 
tranfer?d to the King, to whom God 
communicates his ruling power. And 
thus as in a ſuccefiive Monarchy the King 
never dyes, fo the People being never 
without one, they never come to be in a 
capacity to make new Laws to alter the 
order of ſucceſſion ; to do which they 
have never ſufficient and lawful author Þ | 
ty, fince it always reſides in him whom | 
God hath glven 1t, according to thoſe | 
con{titutions to which the People willing- | 
4y once ſubmitted themſelves. 
$. 16. From hence alſo it is evident, 
that it 15 never lawful for any to rebel 
againſt his Soveraign, nor to epgage in 
Civil-wars againſt him. For War can- 
not be rais'd without authority, and that 
2 Soveraign one, ſince by it People are 
ut to death, which ſuppoſes a right over 
ife and Death. Now this right in a 
| Monarchical ftate. only belongs to the 
King, and/thoſe who! exerciſe it under 
his authority. Thus'thoſe who rebell 
| again! 
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s | againſt himbeing deſtitute of this Au- 
t F thority, commit as many murders as 
S Þ they cauſe Men to die, fines they are 
-- | the caoſe of their death, without any 
| | poweror order from God. It is in. vaint | 
to juſtifie theſe under pretence. of abuſes - 
in the State, which they would feem to 
redreſs. For no abuſe is ſo great, as.t6 
give Subjects a right to 'draw their 
Sword ; for they have no right to the 
| Sword, and cannot uſe it but by com-* 
mand from him, who wears: it by order - 
from Almighty God. 
F$. 17. This Regal Power, this Right - 
| togovern Nations, which eſfentially be- 
longs to God, andis by him'communi- - 
cated to ſome ſor the good of others, . 
reſidesin Kings 1n an eminent degree; . 
but from them is deriv'd to all their Mi- 
niſters, who are imploy%d to rule the 
* People under them, and maintain order. . 
1 | So that it comprehends all Authority . 
" | whatſoever, thar gives motion to, and. : 
regulates the Afﬀairs of State ; whoſo- 
ever is a ſharer herein, is God's Mint- © 
ſer for that part he has of "his Autho» - 
| rity, 

F. 18. 1t ſeems thereare in Govern- - - 
| ments certain Greatneſles that conſiſt | 
| more in place than anthority : Such: 1s | 

H.5 the. : 
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the Quality. of Prince of the Blood, 


which Places its owners in a much higher | 
rank aboye others that want it, but Þ 


which includes no juriſdiction, at leaſt 


if it. be-not joyn'd to. ſome other Charze | 
or Office. But even this Rank has it; Þ 
kind of Authority, and is, like others, Þ 
deriv*d from God's. order. For there | 
being a neceſſity that humane affairs Þ 


ſhould be regulated, and ſince they can- 
not ſubſiſt without order, it is requiſite 


 toeſfkablifh theſe Preeminences, ſo. that IÞ 
ſome ſhall have a right to be prefer'd | 


. before others. And this preference hath 
with juſtice been-granted to Princes of 


the Blood, as a conſequence of the | 
very nature of ſucceſlive Monarchics. | 
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For this form of Gavernment conſiſting | 


eſſentially in the choice the People have 
made of a certain Family whereby to be | 


govern'd, it is evident,. that as all thoſe 
of this Family have a right to the Regal. 
Dignity, and in their tura may come to 
. have it ; ſoit is neceſlary, that the People 
ſhould be accuſtom?d before-hand to re- 
ſpect them more than others ; it. being 
otherwiſe a matter of difficulty,that the 
People ſhould have thoſe ſentiments of 
reſpect and ſubmiſſion due to Kings, for 
theſe Princes, when they ctftectually come. 
*» the Crown. &. 19, 
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l Þ - $. 19. By theſe Principles, a Solution 
| maybe given of the Queſtion propogd 
It 
ſt 


| touching what it is,that makes the Greal,.. 
' worthy of our reſpect : Itis neither their 
© | riches, pleaſures, nor pomp 3 : ?tis the 
s # ſhare they have in that Regality which 
, | belongs to God, and which we onght to 
© | honour in their Perſons according. to 
s Þ the proportion they participate thereof; 
* | it is the order where God has plac'd and 
© | diſpos*d of them by his providence. Thus 
| this ſubmiſſion, having for object what is 
Yl really worth our reſpect, . ought: not one- 
, ly to be exterior and Ceremonious ; 
 F but interior, that is, It ought to carry 
| with 1t an acknowledgement of a real 
Soperiority and Grandeur -in-:thoſe to 
| whom we give thiskind of honour : And 
for this reaſon 1t 1s that the Apoſtle 
commands Chriſtians to be obedient to 
higher Powers, not onely for fear, but 
| alſo for conſcience ſake : Nor: ſolnm pros 
pter iram,, ſed ttiam propter conſcientiam:; - 

F. 20. The pompand fplendour: which 
uſually accompanies the' Great, is: nor 
that which makes them really worthy of 
our reſpects, though it be that which 
makes 'them honour?®d. by the greateſt 
part. of the World: but becau'e it 1s re- 
quilite they-ſhould have this reſp: pay?d 

' | them it. is . ail juſt and equitable that 
Graft" 
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Grandeur ſhould be join*d to this exterior | 
+6007 For Man 1s not Spiritnat: | 
hz2d enough to reſpect in them the av 
thority only of God, if they do only ſee 
them 1n a ftate that is -the uſual objec 
of their contempt and hatred. Thus, 
that Greatneſs may make that impreilion 
on the mind which it ought. it is but 
fit it firſt ſhould work on the ſenſe. 
This makes it neceſſary the Great ſhould 
' have Riches in: proportion to the De: 
gree they hold : for by Riches they: pre- 
ferve that good-will, which is requiſite 
for their condition, and without which 
it would become uſclefs to ochers. ?Tis 
a groſs viſible errour, which Terinll:an 
teaches in his Book of IdoJatry cap. 18, 
That all the marks of Dignity and Power, | 
and all rhe ornaments annex?d to Office, are 
forbid Chriſtians, and that Jeſus Chriſt 
hath placd all theſe things amongſt the 
pomps of the Devil, ſince he himſelf appear- 
ed in a condition ſo far from all pomp and 
ſplendour. For Chriftian Religion never 
thwarts true Reaſon; and if our Saviour 
did not take on him this exterior Mag- 
nificence, it was not becauſe he abſolute- 
Ivy condemnd it; but becauſe that 
humble deportment was conformable to 
his Miniſtry, 1n which he did intend to 
|  ſhew, 
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ſhew, in} his outwardway of living, the 


 interiour diſpoſition of mind his Diſci- 


ples ought to have. Great ones there- 


| fore muſt learn from the Life of our 
Savior FESOS C HRIST, not 
| tobe in love with Pomp and Splendor, 


but not effe*tively to lay it aſide, without 
God inſpires them to leave the World 
for good and all. But we ought not to 
wonder at this excels of Tertulkan, ſince 
he teaches in the ſame Book, That Chri- 
ſtians are forbid to paſs judgment, on 
the Life and honour of Men, which is 
contrary to the Doctrme and practice 


of the Church. 


$. 21. The exteriour reſpects given, 
by infertours to the Great, are other, 
lawful attendants on their Condition. 
For though theſe perhaps in their orl- 
gine be but the inventions of Man's 
pride, which perchance enjoys its Great- 
neſs better by ſeeing the: abjetwon of 
others; yet ought we to! acknowledge 
that theſe reſpetts and differences are 'in 
themſelves both uſeful and juſt; and 
that though Pride had not, yet Reaſon 
ought to have brought them in faſhion. 
For it is but juſt and reaſonable, that the 
Great ſhould be honom*d by a-fincere 
and true acknowledgement of that _ 
| 0 
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of God which has raiſ*d them aboye 
others. Man has ſo great an averſio 
from ſubmitting to, and acknowledp. 
ing others above himſelf, that to accy 
ſtom his mind and Soul thereunto, it is 
neceflary that in ſome ſort the very Body 
be brought to it : the Soul inſenſibly tak- 
ing the like bent and poſture, and mak- 


ing an eaſy ſtep from the outward cere- | 


mony to what's really true. And for 
this reaſon It is but fit, that Theſe exte- 
rior reſpects ſhould carry with them 
ſomething of trouble, otherwiſe it would 
not be perceiv'd that they are directed 
to honour the great z but that they might 
be praftisd only for that pleaſure and 
convenience they may carry with them, 
and fo be indifferently given to all alike; 
and thus the Soul would not inſenſibly 
receive any ſentiments of Reſpect for 
thoſe who are thus honour?d. 

'$. 22. - Thoſe who have aid that, 
(there being two ſorts of Greatneſs, the 
one Natural, the other of Eſtabliſkment;) 
We only owe Natural reſpect, which; 
conſiſts in eſteem and ſubmiſſion of. mind 
to natural Endowments, and . that. to 
Greatneſs of Eſtabliſhment -reſpedt; of 
the like nature ought'to. 'be given ; - that 
1s to ſay, certain. Ceremonigs -knyenres 
| y 
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by Men to honour the Dignities they have 
| ſetup, ought further to add, to make 
>. | this opinion throughly ſolid, that theſe 
1) | cxteriour Ceremonies ought to ſpring 
is | from an interiour ſentiment of mind, by 
y | which we acknowledge in the Great a 
- | true ſuperiority : For their Condition 
.. | carrying with it, as we have ſaid, a cer- 
. | tain participation of God's Authority, 
r | is worthy of a true ard interiour Reſpect 
. | and it is ſo far from true, that the Great 
1 | Have a. right to exact from us an ex- 
1 | teriour cercinonious deportment, with- 
1 | out any ſympathizing motions of the 
[ 
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Soul z that on the contrary it may be ſaid, 
they have only a right to exact. this 
outward Reſpe:t, that they may thereby 
imprint in our fouls thoſe juſt inward 
; | fentiments which we ought to have of 
their Quality : So that when they come 
to know certain Perſons ſo well; as to 
be fully aſſur*d they are in due diſpoſi- 
tion of refpect towards them, they may 
diſpence with exteriour Ceremonies, as 
haviug already what they tend to of good 
and uſeful. pO 
_ S$. 23. It 1s true the reſpe&t we bear 
reat Perſons ought. not to corrupt our 
udgments, and make us eſteem in then 
what ought not to be yalu'd. It a 
| | wW 
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well enough with our knowledge of thei 
faults & miſeries, nor lays it on us an obli. 
gation of.not preferring before em in our 


minds thoſe who have more of real good; | 


and natural Grandeur. But as reſpec i; 
their due, as it is fit they b2 honour'd, 
and as the generality of the World hath 
neither Light nor Equity enough to ccn- 
demn faults, without undervaluing thoſk 
they ſee guilty; ſo there remains an oh- 
ligation on us to be mighty reſerv*d in 
what we ſay of Perſons of Quality, and 
thoſe to whom this honour belongs, 
This word of the Scripture Speak, not il 
of the Prince of thy People, is to be un- 
derſtood of all Superiours, as well Ec- 


cleſiaſtick. as Secular, and generally of 


all who have any participation of God 
Alnfighty*s Power ; wherefore it is per- 
_ fetly appoſite to true Piety, to uſe that 
Liberty the vulgar takes to cry down the 
conduct of thoſe who manage the State. 
For beſides that, this. is. dane raſhly for 
the moſt part, and againſt truth, be- 
cauſe they have not always ſufficient 1n- 
formation. of what. they fay, theſe dif- 
@purſes.are neyer made without: injuſtice; 
becauſe by. them we impoint. in others 2 
diſpoſition contrary to that, God would 
have them tobe in towards, ſuch as he 


has ſet over them. $. -24, - 
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C. 24. There are ſome who at leaſt 


li would have this Authority, which we 
bo + muſt thus reſpect, only given to deſert, 
ds and who accuſe of Injuſtice thoſe Laws 


: | which have faſten*d it to ſome exteriour 
" | qualities. They ſpeak high when they 
; | diſcourſe againſt ſuch Conſtitutions, as 
have made Greatneſs depend on Birth : 
co | We chuſe not, fay they, to _ 
ſteer a Veſſel, him that 1s, the - po] - we 
| | beſt of the Family: Why p,. 
1 | therefore do-we do ſo, to | 
. | guide Kingdoms and Empires ? But 
7 | theſe are unacquainted with the bottom 
of Man's weakneſs and corruption. They 
reaſon well if Men were reaſonable and 
juſt; but they reaſon very il, fince Man 
neither is nor will be fo. Man's natural 
injuitice which cannot. be rooted. out 
of-his heart, makes this: choice, nat. 0n- 
I; reaſonable, but even Reaſon?s. Mafter- 
piece. For whom-ſhall we chuſe? even 
him who! is moſt vertuons, wiſe and 
valiant. , But behold we are already at 
Daggers drawing. Every one will be 
this Vertuous, Valiant, and Wiſe Man. 
Let us therefore determine our choice 
by ſomething that is. exteriour, and ad- 
mits no diſpute. He's the Kings Eldeſt 
Son : this is clear and unqueſtionable : 
We: Reaſon 
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Reaſon therefore cannot do better tha 
chuſe him; for Civil War is the worſt ÞÞ th 
Evils. G1 
$.25. What 1istrue of Royalty is alk Þ ſ1 
true of the firſt Officers of State. Hai iſ to 
it not been better, will ſome ſay, that I BI 
Princes were fuch by merit, than byÞþ 8h 
deſcent : one may riſe higher by Vertu |} ot 
than by this : vain prerogative. [s1t nota Þ ar 
Piece of injuſtice that a General of anAr- Þ. 01 
my, after he hath conquer?d whole Pro 
vinces, ſhould be oblig'd to give place to 
a Prince of the Blood, without Wit, with þ © 
out Experience ?  Noz this is-no inju- | ? 
ſtice. On the contrary tis the beſt in| C 
vention Reaſon could find out to temper |} i 
; the haughtineſs of Grandeur, and to} } 
free it from the hatred ' and envy of In-Þþ 1] 
feriours : If one became Great only by || | 
deſert,-the height of the great would | 
bea continual noiſe in our ears, that they | | 
were prefer?d to the prejudice of others, | | 
whom we fancy more deſerving tha | 
they; and every one would ſay, 


The days your own : and what was onh 


due 
To my deſert, Favour has: thrown 0 
Tow. | | 


But 
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But thus joyning Greatneſs with Birth, 
the pride of inferiours is allaid, and 
Greatnefs it ſelf becomes a far leſs eye- 
fore. - There 1s no ſhame to give place 
to another, when one may ſay, * Tis his 
BirthT yield to. This reaſon convinces 
the mind without wounding it with ſpight 
or jcalouſie. Cultom hath made this eaſe, 
and no body rebells againſt an eſtabliſht 
order which is not at all injurious to 
him. 

$. 26. Another . advantage that ac- 
crues from this eſtabliſhment is, That 
Princes may be had without pride, and 
Grandees found that are humble. For 
it. gives no. occaſion of pride to continue 
In the rank where God's Providence: has 


plac'd us, provided we uſe it to the ends 


he preſcribes. Moreover, here the ſen- 
timents of humility may be preſerv'd in 
the heart, one's faults and miſery may 
be known; and one may look. on. his 
Condition as ſomething not belonging 
to himſelf, being only plac'd there by 
God's diſpoſition. But how hard is it 
to be humble when we conſider that our 
riſe is the fruit of our labours, and re- 
ward of our merits ; when we have an- 
ticipated it by our deſires, procur'd it 
by our addreſs, aud have ſome reaſon 
(00) 
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To believe it is our due, and that we x 
far excell others in merit, as we are raig; 
above ?em in place. 

$.27. WhenDeſert is the gate bywhic 
we come to Greatneſs, we ſcarce eye 
arrive there but by the way of Ambition, 
and uſing in the room of real Vertue, 
Cabals and Under-hand-dealings. We 
often come thither without merit, al. 


moſt always without a call, fince th | 


call we have is only from our ſly; 
and our own ambition. But at leaf 
thoſe that are born Great may with trut 
fay, They have a call, and that it i 


God who has made them ſo. And thu 
by complying faithfully with the dutj 
their ſtation, they are without doubt Þ 
na greater likelyhood to draw dom | 
on themſelnes a bleſſing from Heaven, 
than ſuch as ſtriving forward in th: | 


World, ont of motives altogether car- 
nal, ought rather to think of quitting 


therr ſtation than keeping it ; fince ther | 


cannot ſay to themſelves. that God hs 


-raigd them thither, whither their om | 


_ ambitiononly brought ?m. 
$. 28. This way of honouring the 

Great, to wit, by confidering in then 

that the portion which they have 


Gow authority is ſo much the more Þ« | 
neficlal 


n 
» 


neficial for human Society, as being in- 
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dependent of Perſonal indowment ; it is 
alſo free from the capricious judgments 
of humoriſts, and ſo becoms fixt and un- 
alterable. And here 15 another conſide- 
ration of the ſame Nature. Let the Great 
he what they will, at leaſt they are the 
Miniſters God makes uſe of to procure 


Men the greateſt and moſt eſſential goods 


this World has. For we neither enjoy 


| our Eſtates, nor travel without danger, 


nor remain quiet at home : We reap no 


advantages by commerce, receive no 


profit from the induſtry of Men, or from 
human Society, but by the means of pub- 


| lick Diſcipline. This once gone, we 


cannot ſay were Maſters of any thing, 


| every one would be his Neighbour”s foe, 
and there would riſe an univerſal War, 


not to be decided but by force. 
F. 29, To comprehend more fully how 


| great our Obligation is to State-govern- 
| ment, we mult conſider, that Men being 


void of Charity by the diſorder of Sin, 


| nevertheleſs remain full of wants, and in 


an infinite number of ways depend one 
upon another. -Concupiſcence therefore 
hath taken the place of Charity that it 
may ſupply theſe wants, and the means 
It uſes are ſuch that one cannot enough 
admire 
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admire them ; . vulgar Charity canng 
reach'ſo far. Going in the Country we 
meet almoſt every-where People thar ar; Þ el 
ready to ſerve thoſe that paſs on th I Bt 
Road, and who have Houſes furniſht to || 0 
entertain them. Theſe are at the Tre iþ k 
velkrs diſpoſe, ke commands, they 0. Þþ le 
bey. They ſeem to believe that we do then || n0 
a kindneſs in accepting their ſervice; | hu 
they-never ſeek to be excus?d from lend- | T 
ing that aſſiſtance which is required, | nc 
What would deſerve our wonder more | ar 
than theſe people, were they ariimated Þ tl 
and ſet on work by Charity ? But iti 
Concupiſcence that docs it, and does it | t0 
ſo well and gracefully, that they would Þ ar 
even have us to think that they take it Þ Þ 
for a courteſie that we employ themin Þ P 
our ſervice. Il 
What a piece of Charity would it be,to Þ W 
build for another an intire Houſe,furniſh | 2 
it with all neceſſary 'Houſhold-ftuff; and Þ,v 
after that to deliver him up the Key? Þ} 1 
Concupiſcence does this cheerfully. What Þ 8 
Charity would it be to go and fetch | 1 
Drugs from the 1n4ies, to ſubmit ones þ £ 
ſelf to the meaneſt Oſkices, and ſerveo | { 
thers in the moſt abject and painful com- 
mands? . And this Concupiſcence does | 
without ever complaining. | : 
| | There 


not 
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There is therefore nothing whence 
Men derive greater benefits to them- 
flves than their own Concupiſcence. 
But that it may be diſpoſed to do theſe 
Offices, there #zht to be ſomething to 
keep it within compaſs. As ſoon as it's 
left tot ſelf, it flies out and keeps within - 
no bounds. Inſtcad of being beneficial to 


human Society, it utterly deſtroys it. 


There is.no exceſs it will notrun into, if 
not held back.It is by its own Inclination - 
and bent carried to rob, kill, and commit 
the greatelt injuſtice and extravagances. 
There was then an art to be found out 
to keep Concupiſcence within bounds : 


and this art conſiſts in that polity which 


by fear of puniſhment keeps it in,and ap- 
plies it to whatſoever is neceſlary for 
human life, This Polity furniſhes us 
with Merchants, Phyſicians, Artificers, 
and generally with whatſoever contri- 


\ butes to our pleaſure, or ſupplies the 
| neceſſity of Life. Thus we have an Obli- 


gation to thoſe who maintain Govern- 


| F ment, that is, to thoſe in whom reſides 


the authority which regulates and keef 
the Body of the State together. 
$. 309. We ſhould admire that Man, 
who ſhould have found out the Art of 
taming Lions, Bears, Tygres, and _ 
1 


' Wild Beaſts, ſo as to make them fe. 
yiceable for the uſe of Life. . Govery- 
ment - is the worker of this Wonder: 
for Men left to their own deſires ar 
worſe than Lions, Bears, or T'ygres. FE. 
very one would devour his Neighbour; 
and 1t is by the meansof Policy and Lays 
that theſeW11d Beaſts are become trattz 


ble, and'that from them we reapall thoſ iþ 
human ſervices that might be had fron Þ 


pure Charity. 
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F. 31. Policy in governing is an at} | 


mirable invention found out by Man to 
furniſh private Perſons with thoſe con- 
ventences, which the greateſt King 


could not have, were their Officers never Þ 


ſo many, their Riches never io great, if 


this order were deſtroy'd. Without this 


Invention-what Servants, what Wealth 
ſhould one have'to procure the bare cor- 
veniences' which now any one of four 


hundred Pounds a Year enjoys £ How, 


many Ships ought he 'to have, and fend 
into the ſeveral Parts of the World, to 


bring him back the Drugs, Stuffs, and 


Curioſities) and Manufattures of far 


Countries? How many Men mult b: | 


employ?*d to bring him conſtantly eyer) 
Week News from all Parts of Eur! 


What Wealth would ſuffice to —_— 
0 
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ſo many Courriers as are -neceſlary to 
ſnd-into divers places; or to furniih 
florſes and Inns to lodge them ? What 
Armies of Souldiers to ſecure the Ways, 
and free them from Thieves ? How ma- 
ny, Trades would it be requiſite to ſetup, 


| to find them with Meat, Cloaths, and 


Lodging ! All Trades are linkt together 
and depend one on another, ſo that he 


> would have need of them all, and that 


not only for himſelf; he would need 
them for his Officers, and for all thoſe 
who wrought for him ; and thus there 
would be no end. An ordinary Gentle- 
man has all this, and that without trou- 
ble, turmoil, or anxiety. - Whatſoever he 


| needs is brought to him from China, Pers, 
| Epypt, Perſia; and, generally, from all 


the World. He's free from the expen- 
ces of building Shipsz he*s eaſur'd from 
all the dangers and hazards at Sea, All 
the Roads in Exrope are kept open for 


| him; and Courriers are diſpatcht to 


bring him the News of. what happens. 


| There are certain People who ſpend their 


Lives in the Study of Nature to cure his 
Diſeaſes, and are as ready to ſerve him, 
asif they receiv'd his Wages. He may 
with truth ſay, that there is a Million of 
Men working for him in the Kingdom, 
PRE 
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his Officers not onely all the Trades 
men 'of the Realm he lives in, bt 
alſo thoſe of Neighbouring States, ſince 
they arercady to ſerve him, beſtowing 
on them a certaia reward agreed on, 
which is leſs than the wages he might 
give his own Servants. All theſe, who 
thus work for him, bring him notroubk, 


nor is he oblig?d to ſupply their want, | 
It is nota part of his Charge to manage I 


them; there's no need of Superion 


Officers to govern, nor Inferionr to 


{ſerve them; and if there be, it 1s not 
his part to provide them. W ho can ſet? 
value high enough on theſe Advantages, 
which thus equalize the private Con- 
dition of SubjeRts to that of Kings, and 
which freeing them from all the trouble, 
beſtow on them all that is to be had of 
good in the greatelt riches ? 

F. 32. The Vulgar become infenſibk 
of all this, out of a principle of vanity 


and ingratitude. They draw the ſame | 


advantage fromall thoſe who work for 
the publick, wherein they are compre 
hended, as if they wrought onely for 


them. Their Letters are as ſafely carrie | 


to the furtheſt parts of the World by 2 


Courrier that carries ten thouſand, ® 


it 


' He may reckon amongſt the number of 
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if he was charg*d with one onely; they 
areas well lookt to by a Phyſician that 
attends many others, as if he was only 
tocurethem: And moreover the expe- 
rience he gets by going to many, makes 
himabler to ſerve them in the cure of 
their Maladies. Nevertheleſs, becauſe 


| they know that they do not alone enjoy 
theſe benefits, they are not toucht. 


Their wants are equally ſupply*d, but 


their vanity 1s not equally ſatisfied ; be- 


cauſe they have no right toa ſuperiority 


| over thoſe whoſe ſervice they recelve, - 


They undervalue and ſlight what profit 


| they draw thence : and though the benefic 
| others recelve, diminyhes not at all that 


which redounds to them, yet does it 
diminiſh and take away the ſenſe thereof; 
and they do not believe that they arc 
oblig?d to any body, becauſe ther?s a 


number of others, who are. partakers of 


the ſame benefits, and ſharers in the ſame 

obligation. 
$.33.For the moſt part we reflect not on 
thoſe real goods we receive from Kings 
and Men in Authority, no more than we 
reflect, as was obſerved by one of old, 
that we are mightily oblig*d to the 
Earth that ſuſtains us,and that we ſhould 
be 1] put to it ſhould it fail under our 
i 2 feet 
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feet. But this forgetfulneis in Man ij; 
a proof, not an excuſe of his ingratitude, 
For ſince theſe are Benefits, -and great 
ones too, and receiv'd moreover from 
'the hands of God by the Intervention 
of Men, we ought to acknowledge them 
with gratitude, and in this acknoy- 
ledgement include all thoſe, -by whoſe 
Means he hath convey?d them to us, and | 
with whom-he hath depoſited his Au- 
thority for this purpoſe. 

8. 34. Humane obligations, when they 
-are juſf and due, become the duties of | 
Chriſtian Religion, becauſe it hath for | 
Rule, Soveraign Jultice, and conſiſts ſole- 
ty in conforming it ſelf thereunto, 
Hence the Apoſtle commands Chrifti- 
ans to pray for Kings, and for tho, 
who under them rulethe State; and theſz 
Prayers are their due debts, if for no- 
thing elſe, at leaſt for the care they have 
in maintaining peace, and quietnefs 
amongſt Men. Thus?tis a fault not to 
comply with this obligation in omitting 
to pray for Kings,and we make our ſelves 
unworthy of all the benefits God by their 
means beftows on Man, There are few 
who conſider this enough. The mol: 
partof the World buſes it ſelf in ary 
ccmplaints againſt the diſorders of 
| State, 
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State, of which commonly it is igno- 
rant, and dreams not of complying with 
| that juſt acknowledgement that is due 
to God, for the benefits receiv'd from 
him by the means of all-well order*d Go- 
vernments ; and nevertheleſs theſe bene- 
fits are infinitely greater than thoſe diſ- 
orders, whether true or ſupposd, which 
are the ſubject of all theſe mutterings and 
complaints. 


OF 
GRANDEUR 


"PART. IL 


Of the Duties belonging to, 
and Difficulties occurring in, 


the Life of Great Men. 
6. +. I the nature of Greatneſs,ſfuch 


as we have here deſcrib'd it, 

may bea foundation to build, 

as on a fixt and unalterable 
praneiple, the duties that Inferiors owe 
the Great - It ts yet much more proper, 
to make the Great themſelves know the 
moſt eſſential and indiſpenſable obliga- 
tions of their Places. 

It is true, as we have ſhewn, that 
Grandeur is a participation of God's 
Authority and Power over Men, com- 

muni- 
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municated by him to ſome certain ones. 
But to know the duties that accompany 
it, we muſt know on. what condition, 


' and for what end, God has beſtow'd on 


then this Power and Authority : It be- 
ing certain, that, as they onely hold it 
from him, ſo they cannot la wfnlly enjoy 
it. but on ſuch conditions as God has ſer, 
and that they cannot execute it, but for 
the ends he hath preſcrid'd them. 

8. 2. The firſt thang then we onght to 
conſider in thts matter, is, That God 1s 
Lord and King of Men by a title ſo c{-- 
featial to his nature, . that it is impoſlible 
he ſhould make any Creature partner :2- 
his-power. — 

Man is eflentially and. naturally ſub- 
jeed to the Will of God, becauſe this 
Willis his natural and unalterable rule. 
He's unjuſt when he follows it not : And - 
his Juſtice conſiſts in conforming and 
ſubmitting himſelf thereunto. But it 
beiag alſo impoſlible, that the Will of 
any. other Creature ſhould be his Rule, 
neither can he bs oblig?d to follow it 
for its own ſake. | 

For this ſubordination of Man's Will 
the Will of God is ſo eflential to his 
nature, that even God: himſelf cannot 
give him kave to be his ewn rule _ 
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laſt end. And for this reaſon even the 
Son of God as Man, proteſts that he 
alwayes fulfills the Will of his Father, 
and not his Own. | 

Now if it be not lawful for any Cre- 
ture to do and follow his own Will, it i; 
yet leſs Jawful to make his Will arule,and 
Lord it over his Companions ; ſince his 
Will is neither its own rule, nor the rule 
of any other Creature whatſoever. God 
therefore can in juſtice rule and com- 
mand our Wills ; to him the Empire be- 
longs, and his Divine Will we ought to 
conſult, as the onely rule of all our 
aCtions. | 

8. 3. Thence it follows not. but that 
we are often oblig*d to follow the hu- 
mours and obey the commands of ©6- 
ther Men, but this, never conſidering 
them onely as Men, and obeying them 
as ſuch 3 but by vertue of God's Autho- 
rity obliging us thereunto. | Thus our 
obedience finally tends to God, even 
then when we- obey Men; for we only 
obey them becauſe God commands we 
ſhould. Andthis command of God i; 
the principal motive of the obedience 
we render them. I obey my King whoſe 
Subjett I am, and would obey my Ma- 
fter were I a Slave, becauſe God com 


mands, 
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mands I ſhould do ſo ; *tis therefore God 


whom -I really obey : His Will:-is the 
rule of mine, andI have no tye nor de- 
endence on Man, even whenl1 an moſt 
punctual in obeying him. For as'ſoon 
$this ſame Will of God ſhall let me 
mderſtand, that he would not have me 
obey others in ſome certain things, they 
ſhall no more find me either thew Sub- 
|& or Slave. | 1: 9 

$. 4. From hence it follows, that God 
does not communicate his Power to Men 
that they ſhould make others the ſlaves 
of their own Wills, ſince this Empire of 
one Man's Will over the W1lls of others 


isnaturally and eſſentially unjuſt. It 13 


not given them, that they ſhould: take 
pleaſure; and pride themſelves, as if. they 
mere thoſe, whom others ſhould look-on 


'$ their laſt end : For inreality they are 


not, nay It is impoſſible they ſhould be 


6. The only aim God has in making 


them ſharers of his. Power, is to efta- 
blih them Miniſters and Executors of 
his Will, whilſt he gives. them a right 
and power not to make themſelves be 
obey'd, but God : Not to eſtabliſh their 
own Dominion, but God's; not to make 
Men contribute to their own glory and 


brandeur,but to be be themfelvesServan:s | 


I 5. to 
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to the good of others, and to procure 
them all the ſpiritual and temporal con. 
veniences they poſlibly tan. $7 
-.S. 5: Thus Greatneſs is a pure Mini. 
ſtery; having for its end the: honour of 
God; andthe adyantageof Men, with: 


' ont any tegard at allto it ſelf. For i 


felf it is not conſtituted, ?*cis only made 
for others. By this it is evident; 'T hat to 
uſe it as one ought, in the order Gyd 
has eſtabliſh*d, the Great nwſt be fo far 
from conſidering their Subjects as ' beiny 


theirs, that they- even ought to look on | 


themſelves as appertaining to the People, 
and to be firmly perſuaded, that their 
Condition gives them no right either to 
follow their own will, or to make it be 
follow?d by others : That they cannot 
command; only to ſhew their Authority, 
and that in all the commands they lay 
on others, they ought ſo to behave them- 
ſelves, that if they were demanded by 
God Almighty, for w hat end and motive 
they atted,. they might with truth an- 
ſwer, That it is for him they did 6 
that it was to make his Laws be obſer- 
ved, and to procure their People wit 

good they could. 
F&. 6. The crime therefore the Great 
ones Commit in making their ER 
al 
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ad Wealth ſubſervient to themſelves 


and their own pleaſures, is a kind of 
perfidionfneſs to God. For certainly a. . 


King would have reaſon to eſteem that 
Subject a Rebel, who having a Govern- 
ment entruſted to him., to preſerve 


- his Maſter's Anthority, ſhould pretend 
' tomake himſelf abſolute. Hence it fol- . 


lows, that Great onces, having receiy?d 


their Greatneſs and Authority, not for . 


themſelves, but to the end they may 


raiſe up God?s Empire, and procure his - 
glory, they become Perfidious and Re- 
ls, when they only uſe it for them- 


ſelves. 


$.77. It is therefore neceſſary,theGreat : 


ſhould look on their condition as a Mi- 
nſtry and Ojtice beſtow?d on them, not as 
a quality incorporated in their being. 


[t'ts neceſſary that they ſhould have no - 


Interior affection for it ; that they ſhould 
confider it as ſomethingnor belonging t6 
themſelves, and by which they neither 


become more perfect, nor more pleaſing - 


to God: By it they have only means r9 
do much. good, or much harm, accordin 
as they comply with, and acquit them- 
ſelves of the duty of their places. . I hey 
ought to be firmly perſwaded, that 0niy 
this 200d, or evil uſe they ſha mute of 
| t)- 
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- Power, does properly belong to. th 
and which will = with es ne hy 
at the hour of their death they ſhall leave 
their Grandeur behind, and only carry 
with them thoſe. good or bad deeds they 
ſhall have done in the managing of i:. 

$. 8.. From this Principle '( which 
makes it plain that the Great ought not 
to uſe their Grandeur for themſelves) 
it is eaſe to paſs tothis other.;. that ha 
ving receiy*d from God their Authority 
and Power, they ought only to employ 
it.for him.;. that is, they ought to do for 
. God whatſoever they have.aPower todo, 
and that the Meaſure and Rule of their 
Duties is to be.had from thence. 

They. nced only toexamine, what they 
have Power to do;. for it is a certain 
Rule they ought to do all they. can. If 
they can do hut little, th:y are obliged 
to no more ; if they can do much, their 


" = 


©bligations increaſe in. proportion to. 


their Power. 
8. 9. It hence follows, that a Prince, 
where he has Authority, orght to do all, 
he can for the good of his People, and of 
the Church; that all Lords,and Maſters, 
ought to do the fame. in theit. Territo- 
ries, and Families:. That a Magiſtrate 
ought to perform, what. his. Office 1m: 
powers 
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"oWers him to ſee done, to the end that 
juſtice be given to allz. and laſtly, every 
one in his place, ought todo whatſoever 
in right he can, ſo that the Talent, en- 
truſted him by God Almighty,: lye not 
idle and uſcleſs. This Rule may be told 
in three words,. but the praCtice of it 
is of vaſt extent ;, fince- that to reduce 
all things to their due order, and to take 
away all abuſes,. there alwoſt needs nor 
thing elſe, but that thoſe who are in poſ- 
feſlion of. Authority, ſhould uſe all their 
Power to ſee the Laws of.God and Ho-- 
ly. Church, cbſerv'd. 

F. 10. There are ſome of theſe Du- 
ties, which being groſs and viſible, are 
not alrogether unknown- to the. Great z.. 


byt there are others;which they ſcarce e- 


ver-reflect on, which. nevertheleſs are of 
iafinite conſequence. - That which we 
have mention*d of referring all the re- 
ſpect others pay them, and- making .uſe 
of it to eſtabliſh the Kingdom of God, 
is one of the greateſt Importance. Re: 
ſpect and Honour, as. have faid, are 
paid to the Great. The beſt Chriſtians 
cannot in Conſcience diſpence with their, 
Duty herein; and worldly. Chriſtians 
even give more honour than they ought ; 
by. worſhipping ia them Wealth, ang 

what-- 
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whatever elſe the deordinatton of their 
heatts- cauſes them to Love aad efteey, 
Honout therefore follows and waits ups 
oft the condition of the Great ; and this 
honour is juſt : being botton?d on good 
and warrantable reafons, as hath been 
ſhewn heretofore. It is even God hin- 
ſelf, the'Author of all Juſtice, that alloys 
it to them; but hedoes not therefore al- 


low them to make it the Object of their | 
Vanity. AH honour belongs to God ac- 


cording to Scripture ; Sol; Deo honor & 
ploria, The Great therefore- ought to 
reſtore to God that which is given them, 
and to ufe it ſo, that God may be thereby 
glorified. Now the means to- practiſe 
this Duty is trot, for the moſt part, ſimply 
in the-preſence of God Almighty to d&- 
veſt ones ſelf of the Honour annext to 
his condition, nor there to acknowledge 
thatit belongs to him, and not to them- 
flves; but ſo to-behave themſelves, 
that-all Vertues whatfoever may be & 
ſteem'd honourable for their good cx- 
ample: For it is ngraffed in Mansnature 
to value whatſoever they ſee m thoſe 
they reſpet, and not to make nice di 
ftinCtions of quality and quality, fo 33 
to reverence fome, and: conrermn and 
flight others. Hence it.comes So the 
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kagotir we annex to the condition” of 
grandees, makes eyen the Vices of the 
- be eſteenvd; as in like: manngt 
alt'Vertues are; when they appear in-atry 
of the Great. Modeſty in Apparel, ſhui 
ning unlawful Recreations, an exact ob- 
fervance of the Laws of holy Church, 
ceaſe to be diſhonourable, when the Great 
publickly profeſs and practiſe them. 
When we but imitate them, we think our 
ſelves ſhelter*d from the raillery of the 
World ; and it is efteem'd glorious' to 
follow thoſe, who are always follow*d 
and watted on by glory and honour. 

$. 11. We cannot ſufficiently make 
known,of what importance this one thing 
is for ſaving the Sonls of the Great. For 
one of the greateſt Artifices the Devil 
uſes to engage Men in Vice and Debau- 
chery,is, to faſten Names-of conterhpt on 
certain Vertues ; and to. fill weak Souls 
with a fooliſh fear'of paſling for ſcrupu- 
lous, ſhould they defire to put them im 
practice. It is by this means, for exam- 
ple, that he hath introduc®d into the 

orld immodeſty in Apparel ;. and that 
he makes even Women, otherwiſe very 
ehaſt, to foHow thoſe Faſhions which 
were only found out for ſuch, as were tw 
modeſt, ?Tis the Mode, cry they ; we 
| I cannot . 
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cannot endure” to be ſingular. Theſ 
weak andfoohſh People have need- to he 
upheld againſt this dangerous temptati. 
on; and nothing can' do it better, than 
the example of Perſons of Quality which 
frees them from the reproach of ſingu- 
larity, Thus it belongs to the courage 
and duty of the Great, to believe that 
they are raif?dby God to withſtand. this 
Artifice of the Devil, and to let the 
World know, that it is glorious to obey 
Almighty God; to underprop. by their 
Example the weakneſs of their Brethren, 
and to confeſs FESUS CHRIST 
toudly and openly in the ſight of the 
. whole World, by publickly profefling 
and leading a'Life truly Chriſtian. and 
mhould they only do the Church this you 
of ſervice, yet ought they not to eſteem 
their Life ill-imploy?d, nor their quali- 
ty and condition of ſmall concern. 
$. 12. It is but enlarging ' this Princi- 
ple, -that the Great are oblig*'d ' to em- 
Ploy for God all'they have receiv'd from 
him ; that they ought to doe what lies in 
their power, either by Authority, or Ex- 
ample; and. we ſhall diſcover an infinite 
number of devoirs peculiar to cach ſta- 
tion., the omiſſion whereof makes them 
guilty of numberleſs faults. - And it will 
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notbe amiſs to conſider ſome., that are of 
motethan ordinary extent. 

It is certain, as we have juſt now ſaid, 
thatnothing 1s more fit*to' inſpire mo- 
deſty mto thoſe of 2 middling condition, 
than to ſee Perſons of Qnality (by whom 
they ſquare their own actions, and' whom 
they would by no means diſpleaſe) keep 
themſelves within an exact modeſty and 
decorum,” as well for Apparel as other - 
Accommodations. There are Circum- 
ſtances where Princeſſes, and the'Wives 
of thoſe who govern Provinces, without 
any other help bat that of their own Ex- 
ample, and a diſlike of ſuch as ſhall ap- 
p_ before them yndecently. clad, may 

able'to free a whole City from immo- 
deſt faſhions. At leaſt they may oblige 
thoſe who depend on them to a decency z 
andtheir example will not fail -to work 
powerfully on others who - have no ſuch 
dependance. Thus they will be able to 
hinder many fins cccaſioned in Women 
and. Men by this diſorder, Now if they 
can bring this about, ir is unqueſtionable 
that they ought ; and that they are noton- 
ly oblig*d to a decent modeſty by a duty 
comon to them aud: other . Chriſhan 


me; ſpringing from-their ſtate and qua- 
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lity, which, making them capable of his 
dring many ſins and diſorders, impoſg 
br, nom at the ſame time att obligation 
& ComIg 1 prephrtion: to their power, 
For nes wat is no doubt; but thi, the 
Man, who- can fave the lives of manyhy 
debarring himſelf of ſome ſlight rec 
ation, would be a Murderer, ſhould he 
prefer that trifle before the lives of 
thoſe ; ſoit is; yet: more- certain, that 
could one preſerve many. Souls from 1 
ſpiritual death by. forme one' pradtiſe, 
whereunto he is otherwiſe eblig'd by the 
Law of God, by his Condition, aud the 
place God hath. charg'd him with; it 
cannot. be omitted: by him, without he 
become the Murderer of all thoſe, which 


might have been preſerv'd from fac 


erimes by a behaviour truly Chriſtian. 

$. 13. This dreadful conſequence 
Makes i plain, what a ftrange difference 
the various conditions of Men create in 
actions which outwardly - appear the 
fame. For indecency in Apparel is in # 
Woman of low qnality but a fin, that 
bears : proportion to the- vanity that at- 
companies it, and the ſcandal it gives t6 
forne few. But this ſame motion of V# 
rity making Perſons of Quality, who are 
the Example and Rule of others, to 27 
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pear in a garb that wounds Modeſty, is 
ols | apublick approbation of Vice, a Semi- 
on gary of crimes; and a Lawful Authari- 
a. N zing fin. For the Example of theſe Per- 
hat Wl folds is a living Law, which has much 
'by Y more force and power over the World, 
than all the other Laws and Ordinances 
that are found written in Books. Thus, 
though conſequences are not conſider*d, 
and that the parties offending are onely 
carried on with a ſlight paſſion of ap- 
paring ſo as to pleaſe thoſe that ſhall 
them.; yet ſhall they be aſtoniſh'd, 
when af the day of Judgment they ſhall 
ind themſelves loaden?d with the crimes 
oaworld of People, whom they ſhall 
by their example have kept fetter?d in 
theſe diſorders; whereas they lay under 
an obligation of ſetting them free by the- 
coatrary example of a modeſt beha- 
$. 14. Nothing is more terrible than 
coming thus partaker and guilty of $ 
the faults of others, by omitting our , 
own duties; and here I give you other b 
Examples. Soveraign Lords owe ju- ; 
kice. to thoſe who are under them; the f 
officers they ſet over them, do but fup- , 
bY their Place, and do what they them- 
wes onght to do, were it poſſible. 
7 | They 
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They are therefore oblig?d in their 
choice to prefer ſuch as may be th 
beſt able to perform that duty. Noyif 
out of any himane conſideration, negl; 
gence, or proſpect of ſome little intere 
they chuſe thoſe that are unfit, or at kaf 
ſuch as are leſs capable, all the faileursf 
theſeOfficers ſhall be laid to their chargy, 
they ſhall De guilty of all the injuſtice 
done by them, and of all the diſorder 
that ſhalt happen through their faults. 4 
covetous Judge may ruine a whole Fx 
mily 5 miſery may engage this poor Fz 
mily in a thouſand crimes ; it is not to 
be queſtiond, but all theſe ſhall fall 
the Chief Lord, if he out of negligenc: 
or motives of wordly intereſt have pre 
fer*d this Judge before others, that + 
ſerv?d better. 

 F$-15.Fhe receiv*d Laws of a Kingdon 
glye the Supreme Lord power to redrel 
anumber of diſorders ; as to put dow! 
Ordinaries, and places where Plays d 
chance and hazard are ug, to forbil 
Balls and Dancings on Feſtival days, 
with many others of like nature : Aftrit 
obſerving of ſuch regulations would b# 
'nh a+ thouſand diſorders 5: whoene 
can introduce or maintain theſe, at 
thereunto- indiſpenſably oblig'd, 
SIN gred 
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"eat Lords may do this, when they are 
awthoriz2d and backt by the Lars of 
the Kingdom. Thus when they do not 


comply with this obligation, when they 


do not watch over their Oſhcers, nor 
maintain them in their rightsz when 
they chuſe ſuch as'are corrupt, unfit, and 
neak, without zeal or vigour, they have 
great reaſon to look on themſelves as 
ovilty beſore Almighty God of all the 
niſ-demeanours they ought to have re- 
dreſs'd. 

C 16, This multitude of fins that the 
Great run into, by being ſharers in the 
faults of others, which they might have 
hinder?d, is infinitely yet greater in mat- 
ters Eccleſiaſtical, wherewith Princes 
xe entruſted ; either by nominating to 
ſeveral B-nefices and Cures of Souls, or 
by the ſollicitations they make to have 
them beſtow?d on, their own Creatures. 
An ill Paitour 1s chargeable with all the 
facriledges cominitted by ſuch bad 
Prieſts as he inpioyes, with all the 


ſcandals they cauie,, with all the ſins of 


the People wiiich he might have hin- 
der'd: That is to fay, Few faults are 
committed in a Town, that are not char- 
geable on a negligent and debaucht Pa- 
ſtor. But if the tins of the People are 

1mputed 


and who are fo farfrom guidin 
in the way of Salvation, That = pe. 
in, and, by their example, draw other 
after themſelves, into the ready roal 
to Death. 

-—Y, 18.1 would to God all the Great 
ones, who are charg'd with ſupplying 
with Eccleſiaſtical Cures, had. conſtaath 
before their eyes, what St. Chry/ſoſtomin 
-particular fayes, of thoſe who for hy 
man reſpe*ts promote undeſerving Br 


ſhops. If *t happens, fſayes he, (to fie 


ory of what happens every day,) tha 


there 15 raifd to the Dignity of Biſw 
one urworthy thereof,, upon confideration 
friendſhip or of ſome other reſpe&;, what jw 
miſnment does he not draw on his head ty 
thts evil Election? He is n0t only the cauſe 
of damning a number of Souls, which peri 
through the fault of this unworthy Man, but 
gives alſooccaſion to all thoſe ſins which It 
commits in Adminiſtration of his Offce. 
Thus he who ſhall have promoted him, bt- 
comes guilty of all the ſins of this evil Paſtor, 
and of the tw committed to his chargt, 
If he who does but ſcandalize one Soul onh 
becomes ſo guilty, that tt were better for hin 
according to Scripture to have a Milſtat 
faften'd to his neck, and ſo thrown into th 
Sea, what ought that Man toexped, wil 
' ſcandalizes ſo many Souls ? S, 19, 
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mpoted to the Paſtors, both the ſins 
ofthe-one and the other ſhall be charg®d 
on [the Patrons who have Preſented, 
or-by favour ' haye got 'rhem Nomi- 
nated. 
$.17. If the Governour of ſome im- 
portant Poſt, having from the King a 
to chuſe- ſuch inferiour Officers, 
to beunder him and defend the Place, 
mtead of entruſting theſe Employments 
to Perſons of valour, and conſidering 
in-his choice only the Service of his 
King, ſhould on the contrary regard on- 
ly his proper intereſt, and fo advance 
People without experience and courage, 
ſuch as would deliver themſelves to the 
Enemy ; who can queſtion, but that the 
King wonld look on this Governour as 
a treacherous Servant ? But with how 
much more juſtice will God Almighty 
condemn thoſe, whoſe Charge being to 
ſupply Paſtoral Cufes, thar is, to ſettle 
Governonrs and Heads over Chriſtians, 
to free them from the aſſaults of the 
Devil, and to condutt them to Heaven, 
entruſt them in the hands of ſuch, as 
have no experience in this Spiritual 
warfare, which they are to wage againſt 
the Powers of Darkneſs; ſuch, as ra- 
ther keep intelligence with the _— 
an 


$.- 19. :Althovgh the. promotion tg 
Benefices, that have not; the cure of 
Souls annext, draws not after. it ſo great 
and ſo dreadful conſequences yet ought 
we not to fancy, that ſuch may be. 
ſpos'd of according to humour, ard. fir 
other motives, beſides thoſe of the Ser. 


| vice of God. They are always good 


conſecrated to God, and ſet afide to 
maintain theſe, that ſhould really ſerve 
the Church, and who. ought to lead x 
Life ſuitable to their Vocation z and con- 
ſequently when they are either given or 
procur?d for ſuch, as are perfectly ſecs 
lar in their way of living, and who only 
ſeek after them to ſatisfy their luſts, to 
procure divertiſements, and to lead a 
Life notat all becoming a Clergy-man' 
modeſty, all the crimes committed in ti 
diſpenſation of theſe goods, ſhall fall on 
thoſe who have choſen ſuch for their 
Employments, without enquiring firſt, 
whether the parties choſen were diipos'd 
to comply with, or did even know what 
they oblig'd themſclves unto. 

$. 20. Iftoall theſe obligations we 
add thoſe, which riſe from the Power 
the Great have in their ſeveral Offices to 
redreſs theſe diſorders: if further we 
put 1nto the ſcale what they can wo - 

an 
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examp:es prodigality, blaſphemy, de- 
baucheries, play, libertinage, - and a 
number of other cauſes of diſorders and 
fins; and if we ſquare all this according 
totheſe two Principles, That Men in 
Power are oblig?d to do what they cans 
and that the Omilſlion of theſe devyoirs 
makes them guilty of what, miſchief ſo- 
ever they might have hinder?d, we may 
frame ſome tolerable Idea of the ſtu- 
ons dangers that attend Great- 
neſs. 

'F. 21. This heavy burden of fins, 
wherewith Great ones at unaware and 
without their own knowledge load them- 
klves,is not perceiv'd during Life. They 
gre ſtuond with the noiſe and hurry that 


t always about them, and outward ob- 


jects, which take them from themſelves, 
will not permit them to ſee them. 
They may be reſembPd to Mountains 


hanging over their heads, ſuſtain*d as 


yet byGod's mercy,to give them leave to . 
recollect and repent. But at the hour 
of their death, theſe Mountains ſhall 
fall ſuddenly upon them, and all objects, 
wherewith before they were taken up) 
vaniſhing out of fight, they ſhall only 
ind themſelves A about with 

an 


we Of GBraudetvr, Part 1, 
an army of People who ſhall upbraid 
them, either with injuſtice done, or with 
crimes whereunto they have been drawn 
by-the ill uſe they made of their Dignity 
and Power. = 

$. 22. But what is yet more terrible 
in the Condition of our Great ones, is, 
That being oblig*d by their Condition 
to all theſe duties, it at the ſame time 
proves a hinderance from knowing, and 
when known, - from' performing them, 
The very baſis whereon their Condition 
is built, is, that they belong not to them- 
ſelves, but to their People : That their 
Grandeur and Authority- was not be- 
ſtow*d on 'them, that they might enjoy 
and take pleaſure inthem, but tobe us'd 
for the good of thoſe, who are plac'd 
under them. 

But how difficult a matter 1s it to find 
room for theſe ſentiments in the hear; 
of one born in the throng of Riches and 
Honours? Man corrupted by ' fin has a 
ſecret inclination to ſeek all things for 
himſelf, to make himſelf the center of 
alt: It is a Natural Tyranny fin has plant- 
ed in the very depth of Man's heart. 
Perſons of low Condition cannot eaſily 
come to exerciſe this Tyranny, becauſe 


others will not give place thereunt? 
They 
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- They continually learn from others - 
thwarting their defires, that others were 


.not made to ſerve them. It happens 


otherwiſe with Perſons of Quality, par- 
ticularly with thoſe, who are born ſuch: 
This kind ofGreatneſs lets them fee from 
their very Infancy, that all the World 
is accuſtom'd to yield to them and follow 
their humours : Hence they inſenſibly be- 
vin to think that thoſe who uſe fo much 
Zbiection and reſpect towards them, 
were only born for their ſake, and came 
but into the World to contribute to- 
wards their Pleaſures and Grandeur. 
Thus they imagine that they have no 
more to do than to enjoy this Greatneſs 
of theirs, to endeavour its increaſe by 
becoming yet more powerful and' great; 
and that the Inferior ſort of Men are 
only plac*d here to ſerve as inſtruments 
to bring theſe their ends about. They 
fancy to themſelves, that the onely buſt- 
neſs of their Life is to preſerve their 
Families, and make them flouriſh by ſet- 
ting all their dependents on work for 
this end : And it almoſt never comes 


Info their thoughts, that both they and 


their Families are on the contrary by 
God's order and decree deſign'd onely 
to ſerve and help thoſe,, who are under 
their command. KK 2 C 23; 
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&. 23. Thus we, for the moſt part, 
ſee, that the Great, who are given to 
Vices incident to their high Station, are 
ſo totally taken up with their own 
Grandeur, and their thoughts ſo per- 
fectly employ'd about themſelves, that 
they ſcarce ever dhink of doing any good 
turn gratis, They are as great niggards 
of their Recommendations, as of their 
goods, leſt the favours obtain*d for 
others, ſhould he, 124g to account a- 
 mongſt thoſe they - hope to procure for 
themſelves. Hence it comes, that their 
moſt intimate Friends dare not beg their 
Favors, .even for their own concerns, 
without they have deſery*d it by their 
effectual Services, and that it be rather 
a recompenſe for what's paſt, than a 
new grace. Thus they truly drive a 
trade, and fell their words and credit; 
_ and. one may ſay, without doing them 
any injury, that they are but Merchants 
trafficking in a more elevated way. 
' >. 24. The knowledge of thoſe other 
truths, whiclf are neceſſary to teach them 
how to comply with their devoirs, 1s no 
leſs difficult to be gotten. They have 
a natural averſion from them-all, be- 
cauſe they incommode them in the pur- 


ſuit of their paſſions. They are = 
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ſo many fetters abridging their Liberty, 
_ diſturbing their Pleaſures, and making 
their Grandeur almoſt uſeleſs. Thus 
the corruption of their hearts keeps 
them at diſtance from theſe Truths, 
whilſt this ſame corruption is fortify*d 
by all the objefts that ſurround them. 
Every one knows, they do not love that 
Truth which would bring them to be low 
and hnmble, whereas they are pleasd 
with flattering lies: And thus every one 
out-vies his Fellow in cheating and de- 
cetving them, for every one loves him- 
ſelf more than he loves them. 

F. 25. Intereſt gives increaſe to our de- 
fire of pleaſing, and fear makes us avoid 
diſpleaſing of them, and this as thoſe to 
whom we ſpeak are more or leſs able io 
ſerve and hurt us;thar is, as their Quality 
is leſs or greater. Hence it is evident, 
That every degree of Grandeur is a hin- 
drance to Truth, and to deſire to be 
Great 1s to deſire that Truth ſhould find 
+ more difficult acceſs unto us. 

F. 26. Concupiſcence alone is not that 
which hides Truth from the Great, Pru- 
dence it ſelf is often oblig'd to do this, 
or at leaſt ſo to moderate and temper it, 
that it may be proportion'd to their 
weakneſs. - For that continual complai- 
| K 3 ſance 
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Tance of thoſe who environ them, having_ j 
bred intheir Souls a cer tain delicateneſs, I | 
has alſo made them unca pable of ſeeing I} ; 
Truth in its nak'd puricy and force. Þ} ; 
'There's therefore a neceſlity, it ſhould } | 
be ſhewn them by parts z they muſt have I} | 
a - glimpſe, not a full ſight of things. | 
Some times to the Vulgar our diſceurſe 

Is fincere and open ; but who dare ſpeak 

thus to the great, at leaſt if they do not 

feem to deſire it. Truth ſome times | 
finds out thoſe that are low and little, it 
may accoſt them without being calPd on; 
but thoſe whoare high and Great 'ought 
fo be diligent themſelves in looking af- 
ter it: They ought to go before and meet 
it, if they have a mind to find it here in 
this World. 

S. 27. Batif they be ſo happy as to 
know theſe many devoirs, and to ſee 
through thoſe exterior and interior 

miſts that encompaſs them ; I mean thoſe 
which both riſc from themſelyes and 
from the malice, artifices, and paſſions 
of others, yet what difficulties will they 
not meet in performing of them ? what 
means to withſtand ſo many .unjuſt de- 
fires, ſeconded by their own unjuſt pal; 
fions?. If, for example, they be entruſted 
with the diſtribution of ſeveral benefices, 

| it 
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itis ſo far from Truth, that this right 
ſhould either be to them pleaſing or 


| advantageous, that it will lie on them 


25 a moſt inſupportable burden. They 
maſt give flat denials to all ſach as would- 
think themſelves oblig?d to them by the 
donation, and muſt go and find out ſome 
others who would think they incur no. 
obligation, becauſe they look on ſuch 
Dignities as on Charges dangerous to 
their Conſciences. They muſt not pick 
out ſu ch as make their Court, and dance 
atte ndance in hopes to obcain them ; but 
ſuch, as they are not acquainted with, 


but ſuchas they know not, and who lye 


private, for fear of being chofen. N2- 
ver would our Grandees i:zk to bz Pt- 
trons, were they never to n3mtancs ba: 
on theſe conditions ; and y:t thfe c31- 
ditions are required to m3t2 thtir pre - 
ſentations lawful. _ 

$. 28. Thoſe other difficulties whic !1 
ſpring from the Conditionof the Grear, 
and which lead them aſtray ont of the 
way of Vertueand Salvation, are no leſs 
viftble in reſpect of the common duties 
of Chriſtianity, whereunto they are no 
leſs oblig*d than others. For they ought 
to conſider, That becauſe, Great, they 


teaſe not to be Men, the deyoirs proper © | 
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to their condition dozs not free them 
from thoſe others, which, with their con- 
ſequences, . belong to the common condi- 
tion of all Mankind. They are Men,and 
Sinners, that is, full of corruption, 
miſery, darkneſs, and inward' ſores, 
Theſe they ought to know ; theſe they 
ought to cure. They are proud, they 
muſt hamble themſelves: they are given 
to pleaſures, they have need of morti- 
fication ; they are ty?d to the World. and 
its riches, they mult be looſen'd and ſet 
free. They wander out of themſelves, 
their thoughts are all diſſipated ; they 
muſt be recollected and brought home. 
The ordinary Remedy to cure theſe Ma- 
ladies, is to deprive ones ſelf of what 
cauſes and nouriſhes them. But their 
| condition and quality allows not of this; 
They can neither quit their riches, their 
honours, nor the ſtare they live in, 
They are not ma condition to practiſe 
mortification, and recollection much 
leſs, a thouſand occaſions draw them a- 
| broad. Yet, notwithſtanding all this, a 
Cure muſt be wrought, or they periſh : 
And fince that cannot be had by the ordi- 
nary means, extraordinary ones mnſt be 
try*d.; and ſuch as are miraculous, even 
in the order of Grace, They mult be 
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imble amongſt their honours ; poor 
intheir riches ; and fully perſwaded of 
their miſery, whilſt they appear ſo for-' 
tinate. And thus as others, by exterior - 
exerciſes, do bear up the weakneſs of 
their ſouls and vertues; it is on the con- 
trary neceſſary, that the Great, by the 
ſtrength of both theſe, overcome all ex- 
terior Obſtacles. WEE 
F. 29. The Great cannot be' in that 
right diſpoſition, which God exacts and 
Reaſon requiresthey ſhould, if they do 
not conſider themſelves inthree different 
ſtates; or orders. The firſt is exterior, 
the-ſecond natural, the third interior 
depending on their vertues. According 
to the exterior order, they are Great a- 
bove others; according to the natural, 
they are perfectly equal; but according 
to the interior they are oblig'd, through 
humility, to place themſelves beneath 
all. The ſentiments riſing from theſe - 
three orders ought to agree and ſubſiſt 
together : And they are oblig*d,that they 
may conſerve exterior order,to keep the 
rank and place, which belongs' to them 
according tothe-World ; yet ought they 
for all that,' to acknowledge themſelves - 
perfectly equal to the reſt of Mankind; . 
Which wyl make them, towards others, 
KS. athg- - 


afable,charitable,andſharers in their mi. 
feries: nanthey arenct hefeby. diſpel 
from acknowledging, that perhaps their 
fins and-impetfections. make them te-he 
eltcem?dby Ged-and. his Angels,. as the 
Laſt of all Men. Theſe ſentiments. ar 
juſt-and neceſlary,, becauſe they are con 
formable to. their condition ; bat. how 
hard is it to. unite them. together ? $6 


that: it often happens, that the ſtate of 


_ Greatneſs.makes chem almoſt forget they 
; are Men, and more, that they. are Sin- 


the exterior order, by their Riches, No- 
bility, andi Offices ; nor do they: look on 


the reſt of Men, but by that depree of 


Inferitority wherein- they are plac'd be- 
neath *em.. This is an. illufion, as it 
were, naturally bred up with Greatneſs, 
_ and: which cannot be diſſipated, but by 
an extraordinary grace, which forces 
them to retire into. themſelves, at the 
fame time they are- with: ſo- much. vio- 
 Ienee drawnabroad. 

& 30, How 1s it poſſible to be be-ſet 
with riches and honours, and yet to ai- 
low ones ſelf nothing from them , to 
look on them; as not belonging to ones 
felf,, but only as things uſeful for the 
place, God. has put us in.? (f the Goo 


Refs. They only meaſure themſelves by 


us 
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4d Not; paſſionately love: theſe things, 
their right uſe be' much more eafſte. 
But they: love them; and that with' much -: 
ſence makes them: love thiefe ricles, 


theſe. ſplendors, | and theſe | 


Theſe Cnthenidy come and ſhew them. 
ſelves, they cannot be abfolately withont | 
them; yet are they forbid to fix there, 
t©enjoy and plcaſe themſelves in them. 


Who is he, ſays the Scriptnre; who = | 


handle Pitch and not be defiPd? - 
fitem ranges & non inquinatbitar kb en.1 >? | 
Who can drink of this delicions Wine 
without exceſs ? Reaſon alone anſwers - 
that it is impoſſible. But Faith tells: us - 
mnother ſtory : All things are poſlible to } 
God:; Omnia poſſtbilia ſunt apud Denn, . 


 S$. 31. If theſe difficulties are great, . * 
. evento thoſe, who, through age and-ex- 


perience, have learnt the vanity and the 
nothingneſs of the World, and-of what- - 
ſoever flatters the mind and ſenſes,” and 
who having taſted the ga!l that*s' min- 
gPd in all the ſweets it affords, may have 
ſome diſguſt for the World ; what *fhall - 
we fay of ſuch as begin but to reltſh its. 


pleaſure, and-who know nothing of the-: 
myeries:.that: inſeparably atterid-them':; :. 
Who have but a flight knowledge: of the 


duties. 
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duties of Chriſtianity, and a ſhort 

ſpect towards the dangers of pleaſure: 
who have their hearts laid wide open to 
the objetts of ſenſe, which are apt to 
purchaſe the efteem of Men : W ho pleaſe 
theWorld,and whomtheWorld is pleagd 
withal; who are drawn to vice by a 
thouſand temptations, both exterior and 
imterior; and who muſt encounter and 
give battle at the ſame time to the moſt 


violent onſets of their own corruption, | 


the moſt attraftive charms of the World, 
and the moſt dangerous Artifices of the 
Devil ? 
&. 32. Search all dangers, which, here 
m this World, occur of loſing our tem- 
poral Life, there is ſcarce apy, that may 
not ſerve as a repreſentation of that, a 
young Prince is in of loſing his Soul, who 
goes to Court handſome in Body, and &- 
precable in the diſpoſitions of his mind ; 
ut withal, carries thither a ſmall know- 
ledge of Chriſtian duties, and a ſtrong 
inclination to pleaſures. The danger of 
him who yentures on an Eaft-India Voy- 
age In a poor Fiſher-Boat, without Helm, 
or PYot ; the danger of one who ſhould 
enter a Town, or Houſe where the Plague 


eted Carcaſs; that of a Souldicr 
| ſtanding 


| rags there to live amongſt the dead and 
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ſanding the ſhot of. a whole Army, . is 
yo , compar'd to ithe danger of thus 


ll 

0 

[- | | - 

to | young Prince, who is the Mark whereat 

to Y are levelPd all the Darts of the World | 

ſk aud Devils ; and who is not only fought i 

4 after by Death, but who even ſecks his 

2 own death and ruine. "There's only a 

id F. God, who can, by his all- miraculous pro- 

id | teftion. free him from this danger,by put- 

ſt F ting by thefe Darts, and hindring leſt 

1, | he himſelf uſe them to his own deſtru- | 

), | Qion. | t 

ef F. 33. As the Life of Religious Men 
isa Life fram'd and found out by Hol | 

© & Menas a means toarrive with more eaſe 

- # at Heaven ; ſo one may ſay, that the Life 

/ & which the Grandees uſually tead at Court 

| F 15a Life contriv'd to leadMen with much 

> | caſe to Hell. We need but toinfiſt a lit- 

- | tle ontheCompariſon,to be ſatisf?d, that 

; | 'tis exact. The eafie means, that Saints 

- & have found out for thoſe who: live in | 

well-Govern'd Monaſteries,to go to Hea- 

ren by, conſiſts in that they have,as much 

a$they could, ſhut all the Gates againſt 

the Devil, and laid all thoſe open where- 

at Grace might enter. They have baniſht 

pleaſures by auſterities, riches by ; 

verty, idleneſs by labour, pride by ode- {| 

Uence and humility, They have _ . 
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"and #pply'4'Met 86 team , 

"ah Fink theredy to- no LM ears 
>Fruth an erg They- Rave chd%- 
-your'd ſo to difpoſe of all; that all ſhould 
rad towards God, afid aboliſh the Spirit 
of the World. 

A Conttiet's Life i Is framd after the 
"Pati Model, bnt for an end quite dif. 
#Eht. It hasbeen obſeryv?d; that Sin hath 

found eritrance into Sonls through. idle- 
neſs, divettifenients, a free connuerſati- 
on betwixt Men and Women ? through 
evil diſcourſe, principles of libertiflage, 
intereſt, an oer, revenge, ambition, _ 
What ke ſo-eyer ſtirs vp palſion , A ) 
Courtiet”s Life is fo contrivd-, that all 
thefe are its Ingredients. It has been 
firther obſery*d, thar what carties us to 

"wards God, and inclines us to enter in- 

fo oor P16. -5 recolleCtion, reading, 

Prayer, good example, profitable and 

W: l employments;- and theſe-are per- 
fettly _ —_ Court. 

FE. 34. therefore, ought the 

- lei $06 tolhctner cheeſes Fi 


thisdanger ? ſhall'they be-take themſehrs. 
*t6 this kitd of Life ? No; if they &, 
they are already Toft by kading this vety 
. Life':for there ts n6'likely-hood, or pre-- 
wetition of being tav'd. in a Life of ——4 
nes, , 
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3 diyertifement ;: play ,, and paſſion; 
Wl: they-endeayour to! -uſs ſome: mode? 
lens; -and:to-give ſomthing :to'the 
World, withont delivering therfiſelyes 
ofally up to it ? But, will the World be 
atisfh?d- with this ſhare, will it not look 
on them: as ridiculous ? A thouſand: oe- 
maſons therefore will offer themſelves, 
wherein the World muſt be crofs?d/ and 
tiwyarted 3- and to do: this; great: courage 
srequir?d. Now let theſe difficulties be 
greet as they will, yet muſt our Men of 
Quality reſolve to-overcome?em , if they 
refrain inthe World ;; ſince there is note 
ſo-great,. which ought not to give place 
to; the! danger of being eternally loſt; 
for, as Ferrultian fays.,, Quacung, neceſſitas- 
minor eft tanto periculo comparata. 
_ $ 35. By this,.it is made evident;that 
the condition of the Great, is, in Chriſti- 
ans;a ſtate of violence; andithat it is con- 


- 


wary to the firſt. inſtin&t the Spirit of God: 


inſpires into thoſe'Souls: which he touch- 


& For his is ancinſtin& of fear incli- 


ing us-to- fly all temptations z an-inftin(t 
ef. hatred and averfion from the- objetts 
of-Cotcupiſcence z. it- is:an inſtih&preſ- 
{ng.us forward to imitate the Life-qur 


Bleſſed! Saviour led on Earth, which was 


| thoutward ſhew quits contrary; to -that 


& Men in Power. And as this inſtinet 
c = | remains: 
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remains inthe Great, whenthey' are tryl 
Chriſtians; fo'of 'neceſſityir'muſt' raiſe 
in them an interior war *and'oppoſition 
againſt the ſlaveries they are'obligd t 
by their call, and make them cry with 
Job, Quare data eſt miſeris lux, '& vita his 
qui in amaritudine ſunt ? How comes it to 
paſs, O Lord; that a Soul ſtruck through 
with'the ſentiment of its own abjection 
and miſery, mult yet appear in ſplendor 
and honour ; and that ſhe muſt be inyi- 
ron'd with a number of People perſine- 
ding her that ſhe's happy ? Why muſt 
ſhe command others, who ought; her ſelf 
- to be ſubject to all ? Why ſhould ſhe en- 
Joy the pleaſures of the World ; ſhe 
who ought to be bury*d in the bitterneſs 
of Penance ? | 

&. 36. There is almoſt no Chriſtian 
yertue, to which Grandeur is not ſome 
ways oppos'd, and from which it does 
not eſtrange- us. It /isi' oppoſite to the 
Spirit of Faith, fince Faith does take our 
thoughts from what's preſent and vi- 
ſible, to make us adhere to what*s invi- 
ſible and eternal : Grandeur onthe con- 
trary faſtens us to things viſible and 
—_— whilſt it brings them near to 
us, forces us to ſee and: feel them in 


what they-have of moſt ſplkkndid and de 
Uctous. : | It 
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» It is contrary to Chriſtian Hope, be- 
y caſe this Vertue makes us place-all our 
-t confidence and truſt in God alone, 
Y whereas Greatneſs inclines us to con- 
þ {© ideand truſt to our riches, _— as 
© the Wiſe-man ſays; The Fortreſs of the 
» Þ Zh, that is to ſay, his ſupport, and the 
| obje&t of his hope, conſefs mn his riches : 

” I Subſtantia Divitis urbs fortitudinis 'equs, 
> Hence It is, that St. Paul fo particularly 
| **commends to thoſe who are rich in the 
: World, that they put not their truſt in 
2 {ie uncertainty of their wealth : neque 
e | jrae in incerto divitiarum + Knowing 
7 well, that that was'the bent and in- 
; 

) 


clination riches would give them. 
It is contrary to the Spirit of Charity, 
becauſe Charity __—_ not it ſelf, but is 
 $! for others: whereas the inſtinct of 
' I Grandeur refers all things to it ſelf. 
| It is contrary to the Spirit of Recol- 
kftion, by that continual diſſipation it is 
Ingag*d in: to the Spirit of Penance, 
by the pleaſures it affords: to the Spirit 
of Poyerty.,, by the plenty of all things 
which attend it : to the Spirit of Hum- 
lity, by thoſe objects of ambition, and 
pride it always lays before the Soul. _. 
$. 37. If therefore the condition of 
the Great be ſuch as we have painted 77 
i 


Part 11.” "Of Grandmwur. 21 
ifit be ſocontrary to the firſt -inſtin& of 
Chriſtian Religion, it is evident, it my 
be under-gone when impos*d by 

and accept?d of-by ſubmiſſion to his wil, 
but it cannot be willingly ſought afte 
without preſumption and imprudenc, 


We ought tocomfort our ſelves, that 'tis 


by Gods. order and will that we are plz 
C'd there, as 1t is onely his Grace that 
' can ſupport us. Wherefore the Scri 
pPture, declaring to us the ſentiments we 
ought to have of onr ſelves, tells us, that 


we muſt not demand of God great Of- 


ces or Employments, Nols quarere 4 Dv- 
ano Ducatum , neque & Rege Cathearan 
bonorss. It. warns us, not to- expoſe our 
faults to the eyes of the People, by under- 
taking. to govern them + Nom: pecces i 
mnltitudine Civitatis ,, neque te smmitta: it 
Populum, | 

Wes * = be _— mo find themiſtlve 
. engag?d by God?s Order, ought. not tor 
all this to loſe conrage. God: can wit 
the ſame caſe make them overcome great 
difficulties, as he does the little. Ht, 
25 the Scripture ſayes., can vanquiſh = 
well with few., .as with innumerable At- 
mies 3 and: it his Treafory thereare Gt 
ces rar to all our reeds, But 
ts ' theſe proportionable Gen 
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of as requir'd, that the Great know the 
mer {eatnels of their wants; as alſo that the 
, Fdnary ones will not ſuffice them. - 

l;Y.$ 39: That ordinary common Faith, 


that ſuſfices to take from one of a middle 
Condition the affections he has for the 
little Wealth he poſſeſſes, is not ſuffici- 
at to take from a Noble Man, or Prince, 
that which muſt needs be rais?d by the 
impreſſion of ſo many objeCts, which 
hey continually have before their eyes. 
They muſt have a moſt lively, active, and 
alighten'd Faith to put out all the falſe 
ures of wordly goods, and to make 
them ſee their nothingneſs and vanity. 
They in like manner have need of a moſt * 
rong and ſolid hope, not to be ſhaken 
i by thoſe great ſtorms whereunto ther 
in $29 £xpos'd, A nope that may with- 
ind all the winds and tempeſts of this 
« | Wor T- 
x | $40. But above all, they haveneed of 
+ $4 Charity and Courage extraordinary, 
t | ad which mu ſore ſort comes near to 
, I fit of Martyrs ; ſince: it ought to make 
titty alwayes ready to loſe whatſoever 
lity;have; for the intereſt of : Juſtice and 
Wd of their. Neighbour: - Thoſe whom 
Sabkeops low in obfeurity are notex- 
$810 theſe great; proofs. of lofing 4 
uy ther 
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ther all they have in this World, «iſ 
God in the next. But the! Great are cor. WW 
tinually expogd thereunto,and ſo one Hh 
to be alwayes -prepar?d. Their Far! 
tunes and Grandeur ought to. be faſten.W/® 
ed to nothing; they ought continuah|® 
to carry them in their hands, expecting 
when God ſhall offer an occaſion of part bur 
ing with them for his Service. it 
. Its true, that Great Men, who woulifÞ 
keep home, and live on their own Lands, 
without aſpiring to any Office or En- 
ployment, may ſhun many of theſe incon- 
veniencies : and this makes it appear, tht 
the condition their Enemies would pre 
cure them is the happieſt they can have, 
and that the careſles and ſmiles of the 
World are the greateſt misfortunes that 
can befall them. 
6.41.If it were evident, what theſe de- 
* voirs of Great ones were, it would not be 
a matter of much difficulty to accomplil 
them by a firm reſolution once for 
of utterly forſaking the World, nor 
would this be hard to do. Burt the dif 
ficulty conſiſts, - in 'that they are offen 
, Veryill to be known. We may thro# 
away our : Wealth :and Greatneſs for 
God's intereſt; . but. we muſt not do it 
raſhly out of an humour, when God re 
oſt quires 
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wires no ſuch thing at our hand. Many 
\ 4" . 

things .muſt be born with, that we may 
rerve our ſelves for greater matters. 


. lertue than zeal and reſolution. Cow- 
tdice > which makes us betray Jultice, 
maſt be ſhunn?d ; as mult alſo a certain 
humane generoſity which ſeeks dangers, 
aithout hope of advantage. Nothing 
x more difficult than to diſtinguiſh be- 
mixt theſe two : For alwayes under pre- 
text of Condeſcenſion, we permit Juſtice 
pbe oppreſt , and if we will ſuffer no- 
ting , we become, within a very little, 
ieleſs, Something therefore muſt be 
tolerated-, but not all. But who can 
ind out that golden-mean, that Ratio- 
wlmoderation , which here ought to be 
wſery*d ? This cannot be done with- 
Je- out great Light and Knowledge, nor 
be this obtain'd without ardent prayers ; 
ih $9 more than the ſtrength and courage 
I, Bieceſſary to put in execution what they 
or tate. So that in ſome ſort we may 
f- Yay of the Great , what St. Gregory ſaid 
1 $01 the Paſtors of the Church , That they 
# F%ght to be the moſt eminent in Action, 
r £ 4d the moft elevated in Contempla- 
it I fon, 
- | $. 42. That degre of patience, — 
- 


hiriſtian condeſcendence is no leſs a. 
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the Great ſtand in need of, to ſuffer thelf®*, 
accidents, whereunto their Condition 
poſes them, is alſo much greater tht 
what is neceſſary to the common fort. W* 
and ane may ſay, they muſt needs fhrinſ®© 
under them, if they be not more paticniſe 
than the reſt - of Men. Cuſtom has mall 
their Souls more delicate and tender that” 
. ether Mens are; and yet nevertheltk}F" 
they are more expos'd to great diſgrace 
which are alwayes obvious, and there; 
a thonſand' ways of offending them. | 
often happens : that a great Favourite 
takes pleaſure in humbling thoſe who 
by Birth and Merit ſhould be' raig'd + 
boye him - nothing queſtionleſs is more 
ſhocking, and touches ſo much'the quick 
 a$this uſage; nothing more ſtirs up at- 
ger and impatience. Neverthelcis al 
the' remedies, force can here ſupply us 
with, are unjuſt ,, criminal', and of fad 
conſequence; _ Patience is the only 
cure; and if this .be Chriſtian and 
humble, ir muſt needs be the effect ofa 
high Vertue', and an extraordinary wi 
a 

S. 43. But if to comply as one ought 
with the devoirs of Grandeur, and to 
overcome all the difficulties that accom 
pany it, ſo great a ſhare of m_ - 
w134 ſ 1g 
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a Wheh 2 gee of Vertue is requir'd, 
i 4A iges us to conclude, That 


"ſled with ſuch high praiſes thoſe Great 
Mes, who through their Piety have been 
"Bw honour to the Church. They knew 
gt well, that in this infinite line of our 
ration, which is ſtretcht from the 
.Birſt moment of our Being to all eter- 
ity, the diſtinCtions of Conditions takes 
place only in an imperceptible atome z 
owit, The ſhort ſpace of our Life, an 
thatin all the remainder of that infinite 
time, there ſhall be no other difference 
1 {{wongft Men, but that which ſhall ſpring 
from their Vertue and merits. But they 
/{ Kalur?d the Vertue of the Great, by 
the greatneſs of thoſe obſtacles Grace 
4} ade them overcome. It was for this 
reaſon, that St. Paulinus was during his 
| Life and after his death, ſo loadn?/ 
vith praiſe by all the Saints of that Age, 
+ | dthat he himſelf was pleagd fo highly 
0 | praiſe the illuſtrions Melama, whoſe 
- | *Yage into 7aly he in one of his Let- 
\ | fs, deſcribes in ſo: edifying a ſtrain 
h Wha 
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What Elogium has not been given the 


Emperour Theodoſmes for having - done 


what a hundred thouſand Penitents had 
done as well as he ? becauſe it was ſup. 
pos'd,an Emperour ſtood in need of ; 
_ much greater Vertue, thanothers,to w- 
der-go the ſame penance that they did! 
_ $. 44. It was not therefore out of con 
plaiſance purely humane, but taught by 
a Spiritual Light, that Holy Men hay: 
own'd a particular eſteem for the Ver- 
tues of the Great. They with reaſon 
lookt on them as the Victorious Trophies 
of the Grace of FESUS CHRISTI. 
And in effeft, what deſerves our won- 
der more, than to ſee, that God by his 
Spirit plants humility in thoſe hearts, 
which are hurry*d by all about themto 
ride; that he makes his voice heard 
y them amongſt the noiſe and tur- 
 Mnoils of the World; and that he pre 
ſerves them from infection, whilſt they 
breath ſo contagious an air ? What in- 
terior heat muſt they needs burn with, 
not to be chilPd with that deadly coid, 
which attends a wordly Life? There 
is ſo great a diſtance betwixt a Courtier's 
Life and that of a Chriſtian, that we 
ought to think him a Man of ſtrength 
who has perforn”d the VONnge. [f 
ome 
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ſme time they appear more wearigd 
than thoſe who live in ſolitude, ?tis not 
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becauſe they are leſs vigorous, but be- 

cuſe they have gone more ground. 
Thus thoſe who for Sod's fake letr little, 
and who by keeping him loſe nothing, 
have great reaſon to humble themſelves 
by the Example of the Great, and to be 
aham?d of their {loth and cowardiie, 
when they ſha!l conſider the violence 
theſe are oblig*d to uſe againſt them- 
ſelves to overcome ail the difficultics 
which lay in their way. 

F. 45- ? Is upon this view, that the 
Church delig zhts to vcore to the'Com- 
mon the Verti es of the Great, as being 
of more force to work on their minds. 
For it is certain that nothing is more fit 
to confound the Pride, Delicacy, and 
Impenitence. of the Low, . than the Hu- 
mlity, Mortihcation, and Penitence of 
the Great. Their Example has a pe- 
caliar efficacy, and their Grandeur has 
no leſs force to inſpire Vertue than to 
authorize VIce. 

Every one 1s diſpos*d to rc pare It with 
adniration.; Admiration bez 3 Love, 
and Love imitation : And th us It 1s but 
juſt the Church hould make uſe of them 
to do good, as the Devil docs t do mit- 

4 chief, 
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chief, and that in her hands they be in. 
ſtruments of Salvation, as in his the 
are of damnation. 

$. 456. We ought not onely to haye1 
great veneration for the Vertues of the 
Great but it 1s jult alſo we pay them 1 
peculiar acknowledgment while they 
live, and when they are dead. There 
are none to whom the prayers of the 
Church are a more due debt, and wher: 
they may be of greater advantage. For 
if according to St. . Auguſti”s DoQtrine, 
whatſoever the Living do for the Dead 
proves only advantageous to them in 
proportion to what they merited by 
their former aCtions z the Great, who 
have protected the Church during their 
Life, deſerve that the Church ſhould 
pray for them with ſo much the more 
zeal, as ſhe has the more reaſon to hope 
to obtain the effect of her prayers fron 
the mercy of Almighty God. 
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the 

1 4 | . | 
Diſcourſes 

= LJN1COUTICS 

? 

Or | 
*q Monſpeurr PASCAL, 
, _ Lately deceas'd - | 
wh Touching the Condition of the 
F GREAT | 
Ie 

pe HE Inſtrution of a young 

ON Prince, whom one would en- 


deavour to educate 1n a way 
molt ſuitable to the State 
whereunto God calls him, and moſt 
proper to make him able to fulfill all 
dutics, and avoid all its dangers, was One 
of thoſe things, whereof Monſieur Paſcal of 
happy memory, had taken the fullett 
prolpet. He has often been heard to 
lay, That there was rothing he wowd 
E L 2 more 
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more willingly contribute unto than that, 
were heengag'd 11 It ; and that he would 
willingly facrifice his Life to a thing of 
that importance. And as it was his c- 
 Ttom to write down the thoughts he had 
on the ſubjects about which his Mind 
was buſied ; thoſe who were acquainted 
with him were altoniſh*d-to find nothing 
amongſt the Papers he left, which id 
exprellely concern this matter ; though it 


may be faid in ſome ſenſe , that all his | 


notes tended that way, there . being fcy 
Books that can more contribute to the 
faſhioning a young Prince , than that 


which is The Collection of his Thou6it:, | 


Wherefore whatſoever he has writ on 
this ſubje&t muſt be loſt ,, or elſe having 
thoſe Reilections pertectly preſent t9 his 
Mind, he did neglect the commztting 
:them to Paper. And as the Publick is 
an equal loſer, whether the one or the 
other cauſe be in fault, ic fell into the 
Mind of one to write down ; ſgme {even 
.or elght Years after , what he remenm- 
-ber?d of a Diſcourſe which A-5:ſtear 
Paſcal made to a Child of griat Quality, 
and whoſe Mind was fo far pdvanc'd 4 
to be capable of the moſt ſolid iruchs. 
Though after fo long a timg, he cannot 
day that he gives you the words Manes 

Pajci 


of the Great; 221 
Paſcal made uſe of, nevertheleſs what 
he then heard made ſo deep 2n impreſli- 
on on his Mind, that he could not forget 
it; ſo that” he can aſlure yon, You have 
here at leaſt his very Thoughts and Sen- 
timents. 


Theſe three ſhort Diſcourſes had for 
aim, the redreſling as many faileurs unto 
which Grandeur of it felf leads thoſe 
who are born Great. The firſt 1s, That 
of. not knowing themſelves, and fancy- 
ing ail the goods they enjoy, . of right. 
due to them, and making (as It were) 
part of their Being: Hence 1t comes 
that the Great rever conlicer them- 
ſelves 1n a natural equality with the reſt 
of Men. 


The ſecond is, That they are ſo taken 
vpwith thele exterior advantages where-: 
of they find themſelves Maſters, that they 
have no regard to thoſe other more real 
and more eitimable Qualities, and ſo ne- 
ver ſtrive to acquire them : they imagine 
that the ſole Quality of b:ing Great de- 
ſerves all forts of reſp:ct, and needs not 


tobe held up and underpropt by thoſe of 


Vertae and of the Mind. 


The third was, That the Quality of a- 
Grandee being joyn*d with libertinage - 
L 3 and 
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and a power to ſatisfie its humours and 
inclinations, It hurries many others 
into irrational excefles and mean deor- 
Cinations 3 So that in lien of placing 
their Grandeur in being ſerviceable and 
beneficial to others, they make it confi: 
in treating thew outrageouſly, and in 
abandoning themſelves to- all kind of 
exceſs. 

Theſe are three faults, which were in 
Monfiemr PaſcaPs proſpe&t, when on ſe- 
yveral occaſions he made the Diſcourſes 
we ſhall here give you. | 


Diſcourſe 1. 


That you may have a true knowledge 
of your Condition, contemplate it 12 
this draught. 

A Man by tempeſt is thrown on an 
unknown Iſland, whoſe Inhabitants were 
in great perplexity to find their King 
who was loſt. This Man reſembling, 1 
ſhape of Body and lineaments of t ace, 
the Kigg, is taken for him, and as fuch 
1s acknowledg*d by the People. At the 
iirſt he knows not what to do, but at 
laſt reſolves not to be wanting to his 
00d fortune : He accepts of all the Ho- 

mage 
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mage they render him, and ſuffers him- 
ale to be reſpected as King. 

But as he could not forget his natural 
condition, at the ſame time that ke re- 
ceiy?d all theſe honours, he was conſcious 
to himſelf that he was not that King the 
People ſought for, and that the Kingdom. 
ke govern'd belong?d not to him. . Thus 
he had two fets of rhoughts,one by which 
ke ated as King, another by which he 
knew his own true condition ; as-alfo 
that it was only chance which plac'd him 
where he was. Theſe latter thoughts he 
kept ſecret, and diſcover*d the other. 
The firſt were thoſe he treated his Peo- 
ple with, with the latter he manag'd 
binſelf. 

Do not'think it was by a leſs chance 
that you poſleſs the riches you find your 
flt Maſter of, than that by which this 
Man found himſelf made King. By your 


ſelf, and by your own nature, you have 


RO greater right to them, than: he to his 


Kingdom ; and not only you do not find- 


your ſelf the Son of a Duke, but you 
do not find your ſelf brought ſo much 
as into the World, but through a num- 
ber of chances and hazards, Your Birth 
depends on a Marriage, or rather an all 


the Marriages of thoſe from whom you 
L. 4. deſcend - 
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deſcend. But theſe Marriages, whence 


ſprung” they ? from a vilit made by.| 


chance, a diſcourſe made in the Air, 
and a thouſand other un-forſeen acc: 
dents. 


You hold, fay you, your Eſtate from | 


your Anceſtors : But is it not througha 
thouſand hazards you have got, and 


kept it? You may alſo fancy that it is | 
by ſome Law of Nature that this Eſtate | 

2:les from them to you : But this 1s not | 
true. This order is only grounded on | 


the Will of thoſe who made Laws, who 


had good reaſons for what they did ; but 
of theſe reaſons, not one was taken from | 
the natural right you have to tte'e Pol- | 
ſeſſions. If it had pleasd themro have | 
ordain'd, that this Eitate having been en- | 
joy*d by your Father, during his Lite, | 
ſhould have reverted to the Common- * 
wealth after his Death, you would have | 
had no cauſe to complain. Thus all the | 
Title yon have to your Eſtate is nota 1i- } 
tle deriv'd from Nanture, but from hu- 
man Conſtitutions. Another turn of | 


tnagination in thoſe who made the Laws 
might have made you poor z and It is but 
a piece of chance in the Laws (which by 
the fancy of their Maker are become ta- 
yourable to you) that gives, you right 

| to 
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toall you have. I do not ſay that your 
- I Eſtate of right belongs not to you, or 
; I that any other may take 1c from you: 


for Ged, who 1s ſupreme Lord'of all, has 
iven leave 1 Common-wealths to make 
theſe allotm-!:1; and when Laws are 
4 F once eiltavlithr, they cannot juſtly be vio- 


s © lated. Ard in this 7on are in ſome little 
» | Gio nite from thar other Man who 
t | 00 11YyYs his Rinodoam throngh the er- 
n © ror © 0ple, for God hasnot 
) | approv'd thoriz2u ſuch Poſlefſi- 
+ I 06-- >arrary h. obliges him to 
\ © reno: 'he ame, wh. reas he ap- 
- & proves of yours, But that wheiein you 
, F perie ily azree with him, 1s, that your 

right,no more than his, is not groundedon 
FJ ay (ualiry or deſert: ot yours, whereby 
| JF you become worthy thereof. Your Soul 


and your Body, of themſelves, are indif- 
rently made for the condition of a Plow- 
man, and for that-of a Duke z and there 
Isno natural tye which faſtens them ra- 
ther to the one condition, than to the 
other. 

W hat follows hence.? that you ought 
to have, as the Man we ſpoke of, two 
Sets of thcughts; and 1t exteriorly a- 
mong't Men, you act according to your 
rank and quality, you mult by the others 


- 


| I thoughts. - 
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thoughts, more ſecret but yet more true, 
acknowledge, that naturally you have 
nothing above them. If your open pub- 
lick thoughts raiſe you-above the relt of 
Mankind, let the ſecret ones bring you 
down again, and keep you ina perfect 
equality with. them, that 1s, 1n-your own 
natural being, 

Fhe People, who admire you, perhaps 
are not acquainted with this ſecret. They 


believe that Nobility is a real Greatneſs, | 


and look on Perſons of Quality as Men 


of another nature than that of others. | 


I; you pleaſe, you may not diſcover to 


them this errour; but do not with inſo- | 
lence abuſe this your exaltation, and a- | 
bove all, do not miſunderſtand your ſelf } 
by fancying your being has ſomething of | 


great above that of others. 


What would you ſay of this Man, be-- 
come King by the miſtake of the People, 
i he ſhould fo far forget his own natu- | 
ral condition,. as to think the Kingdom ! 
was due to him ; that he deſery *'d it,and: | 
nad right to it? you would ſtand amaz'd. | 


at his {ottith foolery. But are not they 


2s fooliſh, who live in ſo ſtrange a forget- | 
tulneſs of their natural ſtate and being? | 
Of what importance -1s this advice | 


all the exceh, all the violence, all the 
yanity 
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fanity of the Great, comes from their 
not knowing what they are : it being not 
(edible that thoſe who interiorly look 
on themſelves as equal to the reſt of 
Men, and who are perſwaded that they 


have nothing in them that deſerves thoſe 


ſmall advantages God has beſtow'd on. 
them above others, ſhould behave them- 
ſelves ſo inſolently towards them. To dg 


J this we mult forget our ſelves,and believe 
# we have ſome real excellence above o- 


thers, wherein conſiſts that deceit and 1l- - 
luton I have endeavourd to diſcover. 


DISCOURSE 2. 


Sir, itis good you be acquainted with . 
what the World owes you, that you do 
not pretend to exatt more than 1s your - 
due, for this is palpably.injuſt : Yet this | 
happens often to thoſe of your quality, |. 
becauſe they know not its nature. 

There are in the World two forts of 
Grandeurs ; one of eſtabliſhment, the 
other natural. The firſt depends an the 
Wills of Men who have thought they ba 
reaſon to honour ſome ſkates, and atzx 
certain reſpe&s to them. Perſons dig- 
nid and born Noble are of this Tore j 

nx: 
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1 n this Country the Nobility is honour'd. 
n that the Commonalty: here elder Bro: 
thers, there the younger, have the advan- 
tage. And why ſo, becauſe Men haye 
decreed it ſhould be ſo. It was a thing 
of indifferency before the Law z after 


that, it became juſt. and equitable,becauſe | 


It 1s unjuſt to dilturb and violate Laws. 


Natural Grandeur 1s that, which de- | 
pends not on the fancies and humour of | 
Men, becauſe it conſiſts in certain real |} 
and poſitive qualities of the ſoul and Bo- | 
dy, by which theſe become praiſe-wor- | 
thy, as Science, good Wit, Vertue, | 


Health, or Strength. 


Something is due from us to cither of | 
theſeGrandeurs - but as they are of a dit- } 
ferent nature, ſo alſo are the reſpects | 
different which we ought to pay to then. | 
'To greatneſs of eſtabliſhment we owe re- |} 
ſpects that.are ſuch, that is to ſay, cer- | 
tain exterior Ceremontes, which never- | 
theleſs in reaſon ought to be accompa- 
nied with an interior acknowledgment | 
of the juſtice of this order, bur yet | 
which docs not make us believe there 1s | 


any real quality 1n thoſe we thus honour, 
Kings ought tobe ſpoken to on the Knee. 


We muſt not ſit down in the Chamber of | 
APrince. It is fovolery and the part ot | 
a mean | 
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3 wean ſpirit to refule them: theſe re- 

U'S. | 
Put thoſe natural reſpects which con- 
fiſt in an interior eſtcem, are only due to 
natural greatnelis z aad we owe on the 
other ſide a kind of hatred and averſion 
to ſuch qualities as are contrary to this 
natural Grandeur, It is not necellary, 
becauſe you are a Duke, that 1. ſhould 
have an eſteem for you; but it is neceſſa- 
ry I ſhould ſalute you. If at the ſame 
time you are buth a Duke, and an honeſt 
Man , I ſhall pay {co you what is due to 
both theſe qualities. I wii not deny you 
thoſe Ceremonies which are due- to you 
in quality of a Duke, nor the eitcem you 
deſerve as an honeit Man. But if you 
be a Duke, and not a Man of worth, I 
will do you juſtice. : for- whilſt, . I be- 
ſtow on you thole exterior Ceremonies, 
which Men have afhxed, to your Birth, I 
ſhall not fail to have that interior con- 
tempt for you which the meanneſs of your 
mind dcſerves. 

And in this confiſts the equity of theſe 
devoirs, as the injuſtice conſilts in giving 
natural reſpects to Grandeurs of eſta- 
bliſhment, and thoſe of eſtabliſhment to 
natural Greatneſs. Monſieur 1V. is a 
greater Geometriclan than I, aud as _ 
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he would take place of me. I ſhall tel 
him he miſtakes himſelf. Geometry is 
a natural Greatneſs, it deſerves a pre- 
ference of eſteem., but Men have not be- 


ſtowd on it any outward preeminency. 


I ſhall therefore take place of him, bur 
at the ſame time I ſhall eſteem him in qua- 


ity of a, Geometrician more than my ſelf. | 
In like manner, if you, being Duke | 


and Peer, are not content with my ſtand- 


inz bare to you, but exact a further e- 
ſteem. I ſhall deſire you to ſhew me thoſe | 
alities which deſerve it: if you do this, 


*tis yours, and I cannot refuſe it you 
without injuſtice ; but if you can ſhew 
noſuchthing, you are unjuſt toexact it ; 
and without doubt you could: not ſucceed 
in. your demand ,, were you the greateſt 
Prince in the World. 


DISCOURSE 3. 


My Lord, I will bring you acquainted 
with your trueftate and condition » for 
of. all things in the World Perſons of 


your quality are ignorant of this. What | 


then is it in your opinion to be a great 
Lard ? It is to be Maſter of the ſeveral 
objects afthe Concupiſcence of Men, and 


ſo. | 
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pto have a power to ſatisfic the wants - 
and deſires. of many. Thefe wants and 
theſe defires make them wait and follow 
you ; *Lis theſe which make them ſubmit 
to you, otherwiſe they would not ſo much. 
8 look after you : but now-they hope by 
their ſervices and reſpects to obtain from 


J jou ſome of thoſe goods they want , and 

 F which they ſee are. at your diſpoſe. God 

J is incompalt about with Men full of Cha- 

J rity , who demand of him-the riches of 

J Charity which are in his power ,, and he 

J therefore 1s properly the King of Cha- 
IJ ty. 


You in like manner are beſet with a 


JT number of Perſons , over whom you in 
JI your faſhion Reign and Lord it. Theſe 
J are fnll of Concupiſcence , and its goods 


they are which they beg of you. You 
therefore properly are a King of Concu- 
iſcence ; your Kingdom , ?tis true, is 
ut ſmall, but otherwiſe you are equal 
to the greateſt Kings of the Earth, They, 
like you, -are Kings of Concupiſcence 
Concupiſcence gives them al} their force, 
that is, the poſſeſſion of 'thoſe things 


which worldly Men deſire. 


But having thus known your natural 
condition, make uſe of the means it fur- 
niſhes you- with; pretend not to Reign. 

ally - 
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apy other way, than by that which has 


made you King. It is not your own 
force and natural ſtrength which haye 


brought theſe Pcople under you : pre- 


tend not then to domineer over them by 
force, nor to uſe them harſhly. Satisfe 
their juſt deſires, relieve their wants, 


make it your pleaſure to do good ; ad- | 
vance them as. mach as you can, an you | 
ſhall play the part of a right Kirs of | 


a 


Concupiſcence. 


What I have ſaid 1s but little ; if you | 
ſtay here, you will yet be! loſt, but yu I 
will be loſt like an honeſt Mar. There 
are ſome who go fooliſhly to Hell through Þ 
avarice, brutality, debancherics , vio- | 
lences , exceſles and blaſphemics. The 
way that I ſhew you 1s withour :jucition | 
better ;-yet., to ſay truth, it is aiwaysa | 
great folly to damn ones ſelf. W hcr- | 


Charity, and covet only th £0 
Charity. Others will ſhew you tre 7:4 87 
way 3 *tis enough for me t- tae &yer- 
ted you from-thoſe brutal vicos, wits in 
I .ſee Perſons of your condition cng270 
themſelves for want of kyowiug its tiue 
ſtate. Of 
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F. 1. Othing is ſo natural to Man as 
N the deſire of being belov'd 


by others, becauſe nothing 1s ſo natural 
to him as to loye himſelf. Now we al- 


E mayes defire that what we love ſhould be 


belov?d by others. Charity that loves 


God, defires that he ſhould be belov?d of 


Al his Creatures ; and Concupiſcence that 


"loves it ſelf, defires that we our ſelves 


were the ſole object of all Mens love. 

$. 2. We delire to be beloy?d that we 
may love our ſelves the more. T he love 
which others bear us makes us judge we 
deſerve to be belov'd , and makes us 
frame of our ſelves a more }]-vely Idea. 
We are glad they have the {mc opinion 
of us that we have of onr ſelves , a:id our 
judgement, which ts always weak and ti- 
mid when alone, gets itr-ngth and con- 
lidence when foriifed by tho judgement 
of others, and ſo it adheres with ſo much 
the more content to it ſelf, as it finds 


J {15 diſturbance from- the fear of being 


deceiv?d. 
$. 3. The love therefore of others 
to- 
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towards us is not onely the objett of our 
vanity,and the nouriſhment of Self-loye, 
but alſo- the bed or couch whereon our 
weaknels relts it ſelf. Our Soul is ſo lan- 
guiſhing and ſo weak , that it cannot ſy- 
itain, it ſelf without being under-propy 
by the approbation. and: love of others, 
It is an eaſie. matter to. find this out by 
imagining our ſelves is @ condition 
where we ſhould be. condemn*d by all 
the World, where no body ſhould re- 


gard us but wich hatred and ſcorn , and | 
by fancying that all Mankind had utter- | 


ly forgot us. For who could caſt his eye 
on this proſpect without being troubl'd, 


diſcourag'd and affrighted ? How it | 
we are dejected at this fight, a contre- | 


ry one muſt neceſſarily hold vp our 
heart , though we do not at all reflec 
thereon. 

F. 4. The love therefore of: others 
being fo neceſſary to keep. up our hearts, 
we are naturally inclin'd to ſeek and pro- 


cure it. And as we know by our own: | 


experience that we love thoſe who love 
us ; we alſo either love or would ſeem 


to love others, that ſoa we may purchaſe | 


their afetion : and this is the ground of 
humane Civility , which is but a kind of 
traffick of Self-loye , wherein we endea- 
; vour 


It 
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war to buy the affection. of others.,, by 
ming a kindneſs for them. 

| C. 5. Theſe demonſtrations of affection 
fr the. moſt part are falſe ,, andrun into 
xxceſs, that is, we make a ſhew of more 
bre. than. we have ; becauſe Self-love 
nhich, tyes us to our ſelves, diſengages 
from the love of others : thus in the 
zoom. of real love , we ſubſtitute a Lan- 
mage full of affection, which neverthe- 
k& fads admittance, becauſe the World 


Jialways diſposd to hearken favourably 
$'0. what. 1s fpoke to its advantage ; and 


thus we. may fay of all thoſe diſcourſes 
of Civility , ſo ordinary in the mouths 


J of Men in the World, and ſo far from 
J be ſcutiments. of their heart 5 Yaua lo- 


ts ſunt unuſquiſq; ad proximum ſuum : lar 
big doloſa in carde, & cords locuta ſunt. 

&. 6. Asall theſe ſentiments are corrupt 
nd humaue , fo- it doth not yet appear 
how Charity can intereſt it ſelf in this 
traſhck of humane Duties, and demon- 
frations of mutual affetion , which we 


Y Gl Clvility ; and at the firſt ſight one 


would think that Charity ſhould be by 
ts own bent averſe from them, For as 


J Charity is diametrically oppoſite ta Selt- . 


bye, ſo ovght it to inſpire us with quite 


J contrary inclinations. 1t makes us hate, 


not 
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not love our ſelves, and by conſequence 
one would think it ought to ſeek after 


the contempt of Creatures rather than 


their love ; above all it ſeems far ſrom 
ſeeking after this, by a falſe complai- 


{ance and deceitful words, w hich corre- 


ſpond to nothing we have in our Souls. 


8. 7. God onely demands of Men their | 
love ; *tis the end of all his Command- | 
ments. So that whoſoever deſires that |} 
others would fix their affections on him- | 
ſelf, uſurps God's place, which Þ the | 
height of injuſtice ; they wonla receive I 
from them that tribute which is onely | 
due to God, which 1s a great and cri- | 
minal uſurpation. We may well d-"2 |} 


that others may have Charity for :; 


ye ſtop not there - for Charity cai ſuo- 


{iſt with the knowledge of our detects, | 
but Seli-love finds rot its ſatisſa{tion | 


here. It exacts a love of eſteem aid 


approbation,and if ſometimes it »e tor- | 


Cd to lay open its own faults and vices, 


it at the ſame time would have others | 


concern'd and griey?d for them. Ia toc, 
it likes not the Charity of others , b<- 
cauſe it brings.to them any good, but 
becauſe being belov?d of them, it makes 
us believe our ſelyes more amiable , aud 

| makes 


F:.- 
but we are not pleas'd with that,or rather | 


$ 


ma 


e 
r 
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makes us find ſatisfattion in this lovely 
Idea of our ſelves. 

F. 8. There is a palpable injuſtice to 
defire to be thus belov'd, for we are 
not lovely 2t ail ; we are nought but in- 
juſtice and 111: , and to deſire that theſe 
ſhould be beloved , when known, is to 
deſire that Men ſhould love Vice. If we 
pretend and endeavour to conceal our 
faults, we deſire others ſhould be de- 
ceived inus, and that they take us for 
what ve are not ; and thus on what fide 
foever we turn our ſelves, we are guilty 


J of injuſtice in ſearching after this love. 


F. 9. It is true , ?tis no plece of inju- 
ſtice that others ſhould love in us what: 
God hath placd there ; but if they 


I look on theſe things as belonging unto 


vs, we are yet unjuſt in requiring this 
love ;, for tney, as well as we, are blame- 
able in aſcribing to us God's Gifts : But 
if they look on them as God's pure fa- 
rours not deſerved by us, and perhaps 
adulterated by the ill uſe we have made 
of them , their love towards us becomes 
juſt , but the complaiſance we take in 
It 3 not ſo, ſince ?®tis not this juſtice 
Wh-rewith we are pleas?d, but with our 
valn thoughts, that takes a kind of fa- 
tiaction, becauſe we have a place in the 
minds 
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tninds of others however we came there; 
- and becauſe the World looks on vs with 

eſteem , wich we make uſe of to ſettle 
'In us a better opinion of our ſelves. 

$. 19. There being ſo much-danper in 
being belov?d by Creatures, one would 
think Charity ſhould be inclin'd to de 
veſt it ſelf thereof, leſt this hidden re. 
gard ſhould corrupt our beſt actions, 
"Tis this that infpir?d the Saints with 
deſire of ſolitude ; *tis this that-makes {- 
litude fo neceſfary to all : for when were- 
tire from the reſt of Creatures , we de- 
prive our ſelyes of the knowledge of their 
judgements, of the vain complaiſance we 
take in theireſteem, and of the bad ſeek- 
ing after their affection. 

8. 11. Death ſhall annull all human 
friendſhips , and at that moment we ſhall 
enter into aneternal ſolitude , where all 
the former tyes of affeftion ſhall be 


broke afunder. For - then the wicked B 
themſelves ſhall be ſeparated in aftecction, F 
they ſhall have no other ſentiment for I 


one another than thoſe of hatred and 
averſion : and-the Bleſſed ſhall be fo to- 
tally abſorp't in God Almighty , that 
they ſhall fee no Creatures but in im; 
ſo that the proſpe& they ſhall hare of 
them ſhall not diſturb th-ir flicude and 

repoic, 
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trpoſe,by any thing that may divert them 
from Gcl. They will only love the 
Creatures by an effuſion of that love they 
aye for him ; they ſhall only ſee aid 
love God in them, according asit is writ- 
ten., that God ſhall be all jn all. Tf this 
prefent Life ought to be a prepara- 
tion for that eternal one which follows, 
ought we not, as much as we can, endea- 


'your to free our ſelves from the af- 


fection we bear one another in this 
World, and to inure our felves to be'on- 
ly contentwith God alone, whilſt we de- 
prive our ſelves of all human. fatisfacti- 
ons, and all thoſe demonſfrations of 
kindneſs which only pleaſe Selt-love ? 
and ought we not to reduce all our beha- 
yiour towards one another to ſervices 
that ſhall be real, agd which may contri- 
bute ſomething towards the good of our 
Souls ? 

F. 12. If the love of Creatures be-aſup- 


| port of our weakneſs, as we ought to en- 
| teavour to gain ſtrength , ought we-not 
alſo to doe our utmoſt to lay afide thoſe 
' human ſupports,that we may themore re- 


ly on God ? For theſe ſupports have that 
of 11] in chem, that whillt they bolſter up 
our weakneſs, they at the fame time 
Keep italive ard ſtrengthen'it : for when 

We 
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we are nouriſh?d with the Bread of Self. 
love, we grow out of taſte with that {6 
lid Food of Juſtice, and of the Will of 
God, which is the only Fountain of all 
Chriſtian force. 
F. 13, The ſtrength. of our Body con- 
\ fiſts not 1n being able to ſubſiſt without 
its natural ſupport , the Earth ; but in 
not needing ſomething elſe belides, and in Fg, 
being in a condition to live without all Y;, 
other forreign helps. Thus the ſtrength Y / 
of a Soul is not to rely on any thing that's thi 
human, but to be content with its naiv- Yy: 
ral ſupport, which is God. It ſuilicesa YI y, 
Soul that?s ſtrong, to know that God ſees 
it,thatit remains in his due order.and ex- " 
ecutes his will. This Bread nouriſhes, ſu- Ch 
ſtains and fortifies it ; this is its All. Thus Y,,, 
- our Saviour FESUS CHRIST fad 
of himſelf, thar his nouriſhment was, to Y,, 
accompliſh the Will of his Father : Mes Y,. 
cibus eſt ut faciam voluntatem Patris me. Re, 
S. 14. Happy are they who feed on Y;, 
this Bread ,, and who make it their de- 
light, for to ſuch 1t can never he want- Fq, 
ing ! Let all nature forſake them ; lt Fj, 
miſeries and maladies ſeize on them ; let Fc 
them be loaden by Men with reproaches |, 
and ignominies ; yet have they always Yo 
this nouriſhment which fortifies, ſultaing 7 
and 
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9d conforts them. For they ſee God's 
Will in all things ; they know it is full of 
jiſtice and mercy z and that's enough for 
them. This is that Houſe built upon a 
Rock, which neither winds, rains, nor 
forms can ſhake. This is that Houſe of the 
juſt Man, full of force, of which ir is ſaid, 
Domus juſts plurima fortitudo : Which 
1 Fjin'd to God by the love of his Will, is 
1 Ffronger than all Men together, ſince it 
| tath God's ſtrength on its ſide. 

Ys. 15. We muſt aim at the procuring 
* Kitts ftrength ; we muſt aſpire to, reliſh 
- Fttis Bread. But as we cannot ſtrengthen 
© Fite Bodies of Children, but by accuſto- 
5 Yning them to walk without help, and by 
” Fiaking from them the Meats of their 
” EChild-hood, and giving them others that 
are more ſtrong and ſolid ; fo it ſeems 
we cannot come to Chriſtian ſtrength, 
* Ybit by laying aſide thoſe ſupports which 
we find in the complaiſance and love of 
Creatures, and by accuſtoming our ſelves 
to be content with God alone. 

* I. 16. It ſeems we onght hence to con- 
cude3 that we ſhould neither dgſire the 
bye of Creatures, nor any tokens there- 
0; we ſhould hence believe that they 
would do us a courteſie ſhould they for- 
gt us ; that their indifferency is advan- 
Fous, and that there is danger 1n their 
M aftecti- 


affeftions. But muſt we .hence alfo cy 

clude, that we ought to uſe the ſame jn- 
differency towards them ;, that we myf: 
lay aſide all'unneceſlary civilities, andre 
duce our ſelves to the ſole offices of Cha 
rity ? It ſeems the ſame reaſon ſhould 
oblige us to draw this concluſion. Fq 
we ought to love them as we love our 
ſelves, and we ſhould not wiſh them what 
we think is dangerous for us. And thy 
we ſhall become uncivil and ſavage by 
Principle of Conſcience. Nevertheleſ 
this appears contrary. to the Spirit an 
Practice of all the Saints , / who wereful 
of a tender kindneſs for their Friend 

and who did not keep in the effuſion of 
their Charity, even in things that were 
not. ſo neceſſary. There?s nothing more 
tender and affeCtionate,than Sr, Pauliny 
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St. Auſtin , and St. Bernard : We mull. 


\therefore take care leſt we drive theſe 
Maxims too far. And this obliges us tc 
examine whether Charity has no motires 
and reaſon indncing it to practiſe the 
devoirs of civility us'd in the World 


and whether it cannot perform with 


great purity and ſincerity, what World 
lings do out of intereſts and diſguile. 


'$. 17. And firſt, as towhat regard 
Sincerity ; Charity needs not apprehend 


the wounding of this vertue in the oy 
ities 


_ 
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ria Cibility. 
on-Wiitjcs it beſtows on our Neighbours. And 
1-Wane may, in regard of it, ſay, that it on- 
mt belongs to Charity to be civil, ſince 
In Charity alone can ſincerely be ſo. For 
[by honouring and loving , as it does, 
FESUS C HRIST in our Neighbour, 
can it apprehend to hogour and love him 
[with exceſs ? if ſometimes we do not feel 
41 our breaſts all the tenderneſs for 0- 
T' thers which we make ſhew of, *tis enough 
Swe are convinc'd we ſhould feel it, and 
T that we endeayour to procure the ſenti- 
ments of it by the demonſtrations of that 
affeftion we ſhew them. For hence it 
happens that they are not falſe and de- 
\ceitful, ſince that they are conformable 

J to our deſire and inclination. 
oe F. 18.?Tisonly Charity,which furniſhes 
"WE 3s with general reaſons of loving all the 
wy World, and ſubmitting our ſelves to 
oY them. Self-love only makes us love 
108 thoſe who have an affection for, and may 
TY beuſeful to us. It only makes us ſubject 
th "to thoſe who are more puiſlant than we, 
« and it inclines us to bring under all others, 
"1 'if we could. But Charity comprehends 
Yall Men in its love, and ſubmiſſion. It 
looks on them as the handy work of God 
\whom it adores, as redeemed by the 
blood of its Saviour, and as call'd to the 
" M 2 King- 
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. - Kingdom whereunto it aſpires. Ang 
theſe endowments are ſufficient to make 
it love them , nay tolook on them as its 
Maſters, ſince it ought to think it 
but too happy in being a Servant eyenin 
ſmalleſt things to the Members of 5 E. 
SUS CHRIST and to the Eleto 
God. Charity ' therefore has in it {| 
the true Fountain-head of Civility,towit, 
a love for, and ſubmiſſion to others ; and 
when theſe appear without, ?tis but a na-Mir 
tural overflowing of thoſe ſentiments; 
which it imprints in the heart. 1d 
S. 19. Civility conſiſts in giving placeYqbj 
to others as much as the eſtabliſkt order rat 
of the World will permit, in preferring fy 
them before, and conſidering them as a-Þ @ 
bove ones ſelf. Pride which really lays us gre 
under them, cannot ſuffer this ; but Chi; 
rity which raiſes us above many , cap 
without trouble humble it ſelf in thisY 
ſort ; not by ſome outward ſhew and diſ-Y « 
guiſe, but by a true judgement it forces rec 
to make of our ſelves. Let us hear what Fitz 
the Wiſe man ſays ; Behold, ſays he, tit 
words of a 21an with whom God is , andmw yh 
being 5 by the preſence of Gol, fle 
wheremith he is full | has ſaid; ( We ihallYtin 
then hear what Charity ſays, becauſe we I tiy 


ſhall hear what comes from a heart _ lin 
7 | 
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ndMf God ) what then will this Man fay ? 
Of all Men I am the moſt fooliſh, and the 
midom of Men is not with me : I have not 
lurnt Wiſdom, and 1 know not the Science of 
the Saints, Srultiſſimus ſum utrorum & ſa- 
jentia hominum non eſt mecum : Non didics 
OL ſapjenti am & non nove ſcientiam ſanttorum. 
elf This fulneſs of God ends in making him 
It;Fkow the depth of his own ignorance, 
ndYznd of his nothingneſs ; and in ma- 
a-Fing him look on himſelf as the wretch- 
lt$HYedeſt of Men : and this knowledge is not 

zdeceitful falſe one, ſince it hath for 
ceFobject that which belongs to him by his 
erFrature, and which, making” him ſee his 
NgY fults nearer hand than thoſe of others, 
+F cauſes him truly to ſay, that they appear - 
UF ercater in his Eyes : as we ſay the Moon 
a-Yis greater than the Stars, becauſe ſuch it 
al Fzppears to us, being ſeen at a leſs di- 
sY ſtance. 

ll F. 20. Charity therefore has all the 
WY requiſites to. make it ſincere in its clvi- 
LS lity: and one may fay it carries with 
*Yit an inward civility towards all Men, 
»Y which , could they ſee, would infinitely 
TY pkaſe them. But it is convenient ſome- 
1 F times to make it known ; and what Mo- 
Ftve have we to produce it in publicks 


IF fnce that of gaining the affeftion of 0- 
f M 3 thers 
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thers to take delight therein is corrupt 
and naught ? It is true , were there ng 
Motives elſe, Charity would be inclin' 
rather to hide, than make known its af- 


fection ; but it is ſtor*d with many more: | 


and the firſt 1s , that whilſt it thus breaks 
out in exterior demonſtrations of loye 
towards others,it nouriſhes and ſtrength- 
ens it felf. It makes it ſelf know that it 
loves , to the end it may love the more. 


For Charity is a Fire that has need of ! 


Air and Fewel, and which goes out, if 
once ſmother*d ; ?tis a Vertue which like 
others muſt be put in praftice. Thus as 


in it conſiſts the life, health, and ſtrength | 


of our Sonls , fo ought we.to ſeek all oc- 
caſious of exerciſing it, nor can there 
be any more frequent, than thoſe Civi- 
lity furniſhes us with. | 

$. 21. Our Souls are ſubject to more 
than one kind of Diſeaſe ; and great care 
muſt be had, leſt while we apply Reme- 
dies to ſome, we fall not into others of 
more danger. It is a Diſeaſe to take 
content in the loye Men bear us, but it 
1sa greater to be in an indifference to- 
wards them ; to be unconcern'd at their 
good,or evil; to be ſhut up within, and 
to think on nothing bytour ſelf: and ſelf- 
love-inclines us no leſs to this vice than 
W 
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t others. Now it may eaſily happen 
that whilſt we pretend' to break off all 
'4 Yommerce of Civility and Friendſhip with: 
f- Eiſen, we fall into a ſtate of drineſs, luke- 
e: Ynarmnefs , and inward indifferency for” 
ks Ythem. Weutterly forget them, not that 
ve WY ne may totally fix our ſelve; on God, but 
i- F that we may become full of our ſelves. 
it F ſenſibly we avoid their company, and 
e. I they become ſtrangers to us ; and by de- 
of I iring' to practiſe in a way too refin'd, we 
if F really loſe that ſpiritual Charity, and e-: 
& }F ven that human affection which is the tye- 
$f of civil Society. 
n F © $. 22. There would be nothing of grea- 
- } ter advantage to us than Civility , knew 
ef we how to manage it right. It affords 
- F us place and opportunity of honouring 
1n Men all the graces God diſtributes -a- ' 
- F mongſ(t them , and to alter and change 
; F our interior ſentiments-according to the 
" & variety of theſe graces. If we ſee a Man: 
| that's penitent,, whom God hath drawn 
' & out of this diſorderly World, in him we 
' F ought to honour the Power of the Grace - 
of FESUS C HRIST. andits victory 
over the World : in him we ought tore- 
verence the. virtue of Penance, and con- 
lider him as raiſed by it much above our- 
klves. In Perſons: of Place and Quality 
M 4. we . 


of from FESUS CHRIST. If the 
be vertuous, we reverence the Greatnek 
of Grace which they have receiy'd, and 
by which they have overcome all the ob- 
ſtacles of their Condition. In the Poor 
we honour the poverty of FESUS 
CZ7RIST,; his Humility in thoſe that 


are humble and in a low Condition; his. 


Purity in Virgins, and his Sufferances in 


the afflicted. In fine, under the colour | 


and. appearance of Vertue altogether 


humane, we practiſe and honour all | 


Chriſtian Vertues whatſoever. 
S. 23. It 1s true we might much-what 


practiſe all this by our thoughts and a- 


ctions purely interior ; but it 1s good 
we ſhould be advertis'd thereof, and the 
duties of humane Civility does this. I hus 
the exterior ſhew of reſpect which we pay 


God Almighty by the Compoſition of | 
our Body , does mind us to endeavour | 


the placing our Soul in the like interior 
diſpoſition of reſpect and adoration, 
which we ſhould be in towards his Dt- 
vine Majeſty. And . theſe Advertiſc- 
ments are ſo much the more uſeful , by 
how much the more frequent. For it 1s 
not always, that we can practiſe Charity 


towards our Neighbour by real and et- 
tective 
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© ktive ſervices; ſuch occaſions offer 
* Siemſelves very. ſeldom. But this com- 
merce of Civility is more frequent : It 
wſts us little , yet furniſhes us with the 
means of gaining much, by. a continual. 


" Yecerciſe of Charity. 
t £.24-But if this practice of Chriſtian Ci- 
S. nity be advantageous to.us, it is noleſs. 


: profitable to others. If they are devout, 
- Jt affeftion we ſhew them increaſes 
1 their Charity. If they are of the World, 
| tistrue we flatter hereby their Self-love; 
which is an evil ſpringing fron, their de- 
prav'd condition ; yet always is it an evil 
much leſs than that other, whereinto they 
; ould fall , had we not care to ſuſtain 
Jad hold .them up by letting them know 
J our affection towards them.. For if one- 
has not a care to entertain -them thus 

with devoirs of humane Civility , they 
vil perfectly eſtrange-themſelves from 
tte pious, they: will loſe all kindneſs and 
belief for them , ſo that theſe will be- 

tome incapable to do them any ſervice. 

F !tis therefore the duty of Charity to ſo- 
ce them in their weakneſs , by letting 
J them know they are beloy'd and eſteem- 
e«, whilſt we expect that in them tri 
Charity take place after -this imperfe:t 
Upoition, 
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 & 25; We muſt deal with Men as Men 
not: as; Angels : and thus *tis neceſſary 
'that-our behaviour towards them ſhould 
bear proportion to the common ſtate off 
'Mankind. Now this common: ſtate c; 
ries with it , that even the friendſhip and 
-union that is betwixt Perſons of Devo 
tion ſhould have a mixture of many in 
perfections, ſo that we ought to ſup 
poſe, That beſides thoſe Spiritual ty 
which unite them together , there are 
a number of other little ſtrings pertedtly 
humane , which they are not aware of, 
conſiſting in the eſteem and afteCtioY 
they bear one another, and in ſome cer- 
tain conſolations they receive from that 
commerce which is between them : ard' 
the ſtrength of their union depends nit 
onely upon the Spiritual tyes, but uprn 
theſe humane ſtrings which preſerve ir. 
Hence it comes to paſs,that when theſe 
little ſtrings chance to break by a world 
of Iitthe ſcandals, diſcontents and ney- } 
lefts, there happens afterwards a breach 
in matters of greater importance : aid 
if we obſerve nearly , we ſhall find that 
thoſe vexatious ruptures, which are ſen 
to alienate Pcrſons of piety who were 
once great Friends ,. were for the moll 
part occaion'd by certain-coolings, pro- 
Cecding 
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WW ceeding from a want in complying with {| 
a ſome devoirs of Civility. It were to be | 

S wiſht that the . friendſhip. amongſt Chri- | 
'ſRtians were more firm, more pure, and | 
Y leſs dependant on humane conſolations : 
T And each one ought to endeavour to - 

bring himſelfto that. paſs, that he may {| 
TY be without them: But it ſeems we are  _ | 
ON oblig?d by Charity, not to omit towards - | 


a others the devoirs Civility impoſes on : | 
ty | us; not bzcauſe we judge them weak, but - | 
IY becauſe we think they may hereafter - | 
EF prove ſo, and to the end we give them - {| 
* no pretext of letting their affeCtion to-.- | 
ry wards us grow cool.. { 
""Y $26. This is nothing but what the - 
wy Apoſtles extraordinarily. recommend,;' to: 
"I mke Piety and-Devotion ſeen: lovely - 
n in the eyes of thoſe of the World, to - 


by the end they may fairly and ſweetly be 
drawn to it. Now 1t is impoſlible it* 
ſhould appear lovely, if it be wild, un- 
4} V1, and clowniſh; and IF it have not 2 « 
are to let Men know that it loves, has 
adeſire to ſerve; and 1s full.of tend-rneſs - 
for them. - If by: this behaviour we Go 
of them no real ſervice,. atleaſt we do not - 
alienate and indiſpoſe them , we rather 
ng prepare their :Minds to receive 1rath 5 
With. leſs oppoſition. - Our. endeavours 
thyme. 
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"herefore muſt be to. refine Civility, and 
free it from what is impure, not baniſh 
'It out of the World. We muſt endea- 


vour to gain the love of Men, not vainly 


to | pom our ſelves therein, but to the 
end we may by this their affection be ca- 
pacitated to ſerve them; and becauſe 
this very affection 1s a good for them ; 
ſince it inſpires them with a love for 
Piety, diſpoſes them thereunto, if not 
yet arriv*d there,and preſerves it in them 
when onee poſleſt thereof. 

S. 27. St Peter recommending to us the 


ſhewing and inſpiring humility in all onr | 
actions, Humilitatem in omnibus inſmuan- | 
res, at the ſametime recommends a con- | 
tinual practice of Civility. For Civility | 
15san exterior humility, and it becomes | 
interior when exercis'd 1n Spirit. Saint |} 
Paul yet more expreſly commands 1t, | 
when he ordzrs us to to prevent one ano- 


ther by theſe demonſtrations of reſpet, 
Honore invicemprevententes, 


S. 28. Behold then a conflict, not of 
Vices but Vertnes. We muſt ſeek attcr | 


the love of Men, by rendring them all 
the deyoirs of Civility; to the end we 
may ſerve them, keep a correſpondence 
with them, and nindcr their being averie 
from us; to the end Charity bz nt 
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extinguiſht in them, that it may 'be aug- 
h | mented and nouriſht in us,' and that all 
1- | Vertnes may be put in practice - On the i 
y | other ſide, we muſt not look after the 4 
e | affection of others, we: mult lay aſide : 
1- | whatſoever may procure it; becauſe to 
© us it is a temptation ; becauſe theſe hu--. 
mane complaiſances foſter up our Spiri- 
r | tual weakneſs ; and becauſe even: in this 
t | Life we ought toreſt content with God 
alone, and free our ſelves from the love 
of all things elſe. Theſe are the Spiritu- 
e Þ} al reaſons pro and con:But which of them 
r F oughtto carryit? anditis a matter of 
- F ſome difficulty to decide thepoint. We 
- F ſhall find that Holy Men have ſometimes 
y | follow'd the one, ſometimes the other. 
s However here-are ſome Rules which per- 
t F haps may beobſerv'd. 
S. 29. When there is ſmall hopes, we 
- 8 ſhall be ſerviceable to ſuch as are not 
, F committed to our charge, and that con- 
verſation with them may prove hurtful 
fF tous, though but during that ſhort time 
"& we ſhall be with them; to ſuch we muſt 
content- our ſelves .with the common in= 
diſpenſable devoirs of Civility, at which, 
if not paid, they would be ſcandaliz'd, 
and all thoſe others muſt be laid aſide, 
which hayefor their end only the pleaſ- 
3ng 
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ing of, and contraCting with them a more. 


particular Friendſhip. ': 


$. 30 When: we. are. retir*d - into 4 


more than ordinary ſolitude, . and 'wher 
we perceive: this retreat tyes us faſter 
to God, without pleaſing our ſelves, or 
inclining us to a kind of indifferency for 
our Friends, we may with greater free- 
dom wave thoſe duties of Civility, whict 


are not abſolutely neceſlary;provided al- | 


wayes,that our Calling and way of living 
may be:our excuſe, and that our ſolitude 
be ſo uniform and regular, that it leaves 


no room for a- ſuſpicion. that, we are | 


through contempt and indifferency de- 
ketive in our devoirs to others. 
S. 31-But if our way of living be free, 


if we are neceſlitated to have ſevcral: | 


Friendſhips in the World ; -if a total re- 
treat be not fit for our Calling ; if we 
our ſelves ſtand in need of ſome humane 
comfort, and if by the order of God w2 
have contracted ſeveral obligations with 
ſundry People: which we cannot well re- 
Nounce; it ſeems much more.convenient 
.to take the other courſe, that 1s, to im- 
Prove all occaſions wherein we may ſhew 


our affetion towards them, and procure. 


F. 32. Our only endeavour mult be. 
£0. 
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tomake our Civility different from that 


"of Men of the World. It muſt be per- 
_ feQly.true, perfectly ſincere; it muſt not 


either be. light or fawning. It muſt not 


disburden it ſelfin Words,Complements, . 


or Praiſes : It muſt not take up a conſide- 
rable part of our time, nor be a ſource of 
amuſements and inprofitable fooleries : 
it muſt inſpire Devotion, reliſh of Mo- 
deſty, and if it ſhew to Men the Bounty 


and Sweetneſs of our Saviour FES US. 


CHRIST, it muſt be only to procure 
them a flight and an averſion from the 
Spirit of the World, and to incline them: 
to leade a Life perfectly Chriſtian. 

F.. 33. Nevertheleſs we muſt not ſettle- 
it as a generalRule; that we ought to pra- 
Qiſe civility towards all whatſoever. For: 
there are ſome People we cannot free our: 
ſelves from ,. but by certain Incivilities,, 
2nd who would overwhelm us with Viſits 


| and Letter-Miſlives, ſhould we let them 


know we took any delight therein. We 
mult therefore out of neceſlity ſhew ſome. 
coolneſs to theſe, leſt they deprive us 
ef what is moſt precious, to wit, Our 
time. If we can break off this fruitleſs 


Commerce without giving them a ſubject 


of diſguſt, *tis well ; but if not, "tis bet- 
ter. they ſhould murmur. againſt ys, than: 
*2at- 
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that with juſtice it be laid to our charge, 

what the Scripture faith, That ſtrangers 

have devour®d whatſoever was neceſſary to 

fuſt ain his Life, and he knew it not : Come« 
_. derunt alien robur eju5, & neſgivit, 
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[Diſcourſe, 


Wherein is ſhown 
How dangerous Conver- 
ſation 15. 


I/erba 7niguorum  prevaluerunt ſuper 
q ws, & zmpietatibas noftris tu pros 
pitiaberis, © | 


[EEE 


THE FIRST PART. 


F. 1. A - Great Saint, conſidering with, 
 himfelf how difficult a mat- 

| ter it was, that the Children 
Jo Heathens ſhould reſiſt thoſe impreſli- 
Jus made on them by the Authority of 
their Parents , and that in the weakneſs 

J {judgement natural to that age , they 
tould riſe above thus they, ſee. wiſer 
| than 
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Than themſelves in all things elſe, faid; 
TT hat all theycould do when they had once 
known their errors, was, with the Prophet 
to complain in theſe words, That the Diſ- 
conrſes of the wicked had taken from them 
their reaſon and judgement +: Verba :inique- 
rumprevaluerint adver ſus nos ;, and after- 
wards to beg of God Almighty pardon 
of thoſe ſins the example of thejr Parcnts 
had ingag*d them in, Et zmpietatibus no- 
ſtris tu propittaberis, 


* 


born Chriſtians and Catholicks , cannot 
with truth apply theſe words to them- 
ſelves in the' fame ſenſeince: thoſe: to 
whom they owe their Birth have put them 
in the way of Truth. Thus they ought 


only to uſe them to raiſe in their own | 


Breaſts ſentiments of acknowledgement, 
by conſidering how many there are to 
whom he- has not 'ſhewn 'the fame fa- 
vour , and how great their obligation is 


to ' him for having freed them from: all | 


that violence. It is neceſſary Heathens and 
Hereticks -muſt uſe-this to. overcome in 


themſelves the impreſſions  made' by Cir 


ſtom and' Anthority,and lay aſide all the 
prejudice their Minds have. been fill'd 
with , while they were not capable. to 


jadge of” things ©Oy their own light: 
and ' whereas: 


a 


I hoſe who through God's Grace are 
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whereas Faith coſts thoſe but little, who 
have the happineſs to be bred up in it 
from their Child-hood. Burt if they can- 

not uſe theſe words in this ſenſe, they 
may in another, which 1s yet as general 

and of no leſs great importance. For 

there is no body , who ought not to ac- 
knowledge, that the diſcourſe of the. 
wicked hath not taken from 'them their 
Reaſon, corrupted their Spirit, filPd- 
them with falſe Principles and falſe Ide- 
Ps ; ſince even the falſities and illuſions 
which ſpring from the diſcourſes of Men 
take ſo deep root there, that no body is 
in this World perfettly cur'd thereof, - - 
© $.3. That we may comprehend how 
the diſcourſes of Men corrupt our minds, 
we mult take notice of two kinds of cor- _ 
ruption in Man - one Natural, theother * 


& Superadded.We are all born in the igno- 


rance of God, of our ſelves, and of what 
1s truly good and evil. Moreover we 


J bring into the World with us a Will 


totally taken up with the love of it- 
ſelf, and uncapable of loving any- thing 
but with relation to our ſelves. This cor- 
ruption preſently appears in our hunting 
after honours and the pleaſures of' ſenſe ; 
Theſe inclinations are inſeparable from 
Klt-love, becauſe they include the: love 
(6 
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of the Body, which affects pleaſure, and 
that of the Mind, which is fed with 
honours. But theſe general inclinations 
are much increaſt and diverſified as well 


by outward objects, as by the impreſſions | 


and ſentiments of the Mind. 
8. 4. Honour hath no fixt objett. Men 
| Place 1t according to humour, where 
they pleaſe : And there are few things 
honourable, which may not leaue being 
ſo by another turn of imagination. And 
though it doth not depend on fancy to 
make us love hononr, ſince that inclina- 
_ tion is Natural, it depends nevertheleſs 
on fancy to fix it here, rather than elſe 
where. There 1s ſomething of ſtablc 
and fixt in the inclination we have for 
pleaſure, for all Men naturally love thoſe 
that are ſenſible, as well as ſome deter- 
minate objefts of them. Nevertheleſs 
Imagination and Supervening opinions 


ceaſ2not to have a great influence, either | 


to increaſe or diminiſh the Idea we have 


of them. This Idea would be much leſs | 


were it only modelld by our natural cor- 


- Tuption : We add thereunto another fur- | 


niſht by our imagination. We make them 


appear infinitely greater than they are, | 
and it is often this addition, coming from | 
fancy, which hurries us on, aud raiſes 


W 
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inns thoſe violent ſtorms of paſſions. 
|  &. 5. This happens becauſe we do not 
only know the objefts of our own paſli- 
ons, but alſo becauſe we have thoſe ſen- 
timents touching them, which they have 
excited in others; and this Idea, which 
| @ they have thereof being once communi- 
cated to us, we accuſtom our ſelves to 
look on theſe objects, not through the 
impreſſion they make on us, but through 
that common one, which others have : and 
hence 1t follows,that we feel certain mo- 
tions which we ſhould not, had the ob- 
; | jets themſelves only” wrought on us. 
- & How much, think you, does the way the 
: & World takes in diſcourſing of Beauty, 
Honour, Grandeur, Glory, Infamy and 
Afronts, contribute to increaſe what 
theſe objects would naturally raiſe in our 
 F paſſions? This is of that extent, that 
; & one may ſay, T hat the additional corrup- 
 F tion is infinitely greater than the Natu- 
ral one, Ft 
- £.6. . Beſides, thoſe objects which haye 
a Natural connection with Concupi- 
ſcence, and on which it looks with a di- 
rect eye,. Man having apply'd himſelf 
toa number of others, ' whether as means 
J to procure theſe by, or to ſupply' the 
neceſlities of Life, to ſhun its evils and 
| INCON=s 
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inconveniences, to exerciſe Wit or Cy- 
Tlioſity ; and laſtly, having found ſeveral 
truths; either by the Light of Reaſon not 
perfectly extinguiſht in him, or bythe 
inſtruction God has been pleasd to give 
-him of himſelf, and of things Divine 
whereof all Nations have had ſome true 
Idea's, he has, beſides all this, fram'd toff 
himſelf many other notions or Idea's9 
God, of his-Creatures, of Good anc 
Evy, Vertue, Vice,things Temporal anc 
Eternal. 
8. 7.But it happens,whilſt Man frames 
theſe Idea's, that things Spiritual (be- 
ing far remoy*d from his Soul enſlay'd 
_toſenſe, and making no lively and ſen- 
ſible impreſſion on his Mind ; and more- 
- over being little known or. loy*d by the 
common ſort of People,) have framd 
and imprinted in the Soul, but obſcure | 
and duskiſh Ideas and Notions of them- 
_ ſelves. They are only ſeen, as it were, 
at an infinite diſtance, and ſo appear to 
-the Soul proportionally leſſemd. More- 
over - they are ſeen alone, deſtitute; of 
all npport ; that is, they are not ſecn in 
other Men at all, if compar'd to thok 
. objefts, thoſe paſſions, thoſe deſires, 
which enlarge their own Idea's.,and which 
make'them be lookt on, as things that are 
great and deſirable. 8, 
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_ $.8. The ſame happens not in things 
temporal. .Concupiſcence brings them 
choſe t to us, and makes us throughly ſen- 
{ible of them. The livelineſs of this ſen- 
'timent, join'd to the extraordinary. de- 
ire we perceive others have for the ſame 
W things, increaſes their Idea. We rate 
Mx. hem not by their true intrinſick value, 
Fbut by that they carry in the opinion of 
,others. Thus whilſt we excite and out- 
"viecach other in loving and OE 
them as great and eſtimable, they fir! 
K f{cize on our judgments, and afterwards 
take full polleſſion of our hearts and af- 
\feftions. 

-.. $. 9. The Idea's we have of God, of 
.. E things Eternal, of Heaven, Hell, of Vice 
+ © and. Verrue; are of the firſt kind, They 
q F are ſpiritual and refin'd Idea?s, ſcarce 
+ | £aſible , very dark and cloudy; they 
- I move and affect us| little, and are very 
confus'd. All theſe vaſt objects, by the 


0 weakneſs and ſtort-ſightedneſs of our 
. I underſtandings, are reduc?d to a point 
f | almoſt imperceptible, and ſcarce take 
1 F they up the leaſt corner of that heart 
> | -andmind which is often top-ful of ſome 
. I -Pitiful trifſe. We can neither apprehend 
y | the immenſity of God, nor the unſpeak- 
e | le joys of Heayen, nor the dreadfal 
= © | Pains 
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. any impreſfion on our underſtandings. 


" bility, ' Riches; Grandeur, Reputation, 
| - Valour, of thoſe plows of Mind| 


- and Body which are g_ to, and e- 
* ſteem*d in the World, as addreſsin buſj- 


_ neſs, agrecableneſs in Converſation, elo- 
. quence in Diſcourſe, and generally of 


- and fought after by others,” to make us F m 


pains of the damn®d, nor the: beauty of 
 Vertue, nor the uglineſs of Vice. We 
Tearce knowany thing but their Names, 
' and ſomething; 1 know not what; of dull 
and obſcure anſwering therennto, which 
-of it ſelf hasno power to work .or mak 


F. 10. But the notions we. have of No= 


whatſoeyer is valued by Worldlings, ate r: 


_ of the ſecond kind.” * We do not onely Yn 


comprehend, and as it were feel what F r 
theſe things have of real ; but moreouer }F 1d 
weallow them a greatneſs they have not, I of 
fram'd by. the Model of our own paſli- F y; 


- ons, and the falſe notions we: know 0- Þ nm 


thers have of them; Foras I have ſaid, F ti 
*tis. enough ' that any thing be eſteem'd I F; 


believe 1t deſerves to be ſo, fince by ha- F jy 


. ving it we look on our ſelves as fur- F 


rounded by that crowd of People who I} 


; Judge advantageouſly of us, and account F w 


us happy for being owners of it. Un 
S. 11. ?Tis for the ſame reaſon,we cor- } * 
Celve 
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ceive things oppoſite to thoſe I have 
here obſerv*'d, as evils incomparably 
greater than they are z and we frame to 
s, | our ſelves Idea's which make them ap- 
ll JN pear. frightful 2 becauſe we know. how 
ch I contemptible they are amongſt Men, how 
expos'd to their raillery, and to what a 
low ſtate of abjection they reduce Men 
1n the opinion of the World. And as 
Dit-is this low contemptible ſtate , which 
human pride cannot endure, ſo are we 
[thereby inclin*d to look on it, asa great 
-Feyil.,, whatſoever .may reduce us there- 
-F unto. 

ff . $. 12. Properly therefore in this er- 
'& © roneouſneſs of our Idea's conſiſts the cor- 
y I ryption of our mind. Now the ordina- 
 & ry means by which we recelve theſe falſe 
r 
J 


Idea's is fpeech, ſince it 1s no leſs a truth 
of the opinions we have of the greateſt 
- I part of things of this World, as to their 
- F meanneſs or Grandeur , than of the veri- 
> © tics of Faith, that they come by hearing. 
| & For theſe Ide#s were fran'd in us for the 
 F moſt part when we were uncapable to 
" F judge of things by our ſelves, and that 
we only recciv'd inch impreſſions as were 
 F communicated to us by words. Whillt 
| "© were in this condition certain things 
were preſentcd to us as evils, others as 
N goods. 
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goods. Thoſe who have difcourgdt 
us of theſe things, have imprinted iny 
the Idea's of their own ſentiments, and 
we: have accuſtom'd our ſetves to-look 
on them-with the ſame eye, 'and to join 
with them the ſame Motions and Paſl- 
-ONS. 

$. 13. That corruption which pro- 
.ceeds from diſcourſe is ſo much the 
greater, as the mumber of the wickei 
Exceeds that of the good z beſides , the 
| wvertuous having not alſo always been 
vertuous, nor being yet perfectly &, 
there remaining yet in them the relicksof 
their natural corruption, It comes to 
Paſs that the common Language of the 

orld is that of Concupiſcence which 
there rules and governs all. The. Idea of 
Grandeur and meanneſs, of content 
.and eſteem, is always faſten*d to objetts 
as they are repreſented by Concupy- 
ſcence ; ſo that it is no matter of wonder, 


if corruption be ſpread abroad by the! 


Tongue. 
$. 14. There is none therefore who 


has not reaſon to complain of thoſe } 


wounds he has receiy?d in his Soul from 
the words of Men , and who cannot tru- 
1y ſayto God Almighty, that the diſcour- 
ſes of the wicked have prevaild oe | 
uk 
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him. They have prevaiPd over us in 
our youth when we were not able to 
make' head againſt them, they yet con- 
tigually prevail over us by that intereſt 


aad intelligence they have within us, 


whilſt they make us apprehend things ei- 
ther quite otherwiſe ,, or at- leaſt greater 
or-leſs:than they are. 

$, 15. For it isnotto be:imagin'd;that 
the deſire we have of dedicating our 
ſftlves to God, nay nor our actual. con- 
verſion to-him , does entirely take away 
the-corruption of our minds, and make 
vs-ſet a true value on:every thing. It is 
true, when we deliver our ſelves up to 
God Almighty, we then prefer himbe- 
fore all his Creatures ; but this prefe- 
rence is but ſmall, and in-no wiſe anſwers 


that infinite diſproportion there is be- 
twixt him and his Creatures, things tem- 


poral and-eternal. The advantage God 


\has over the objeCfts of Concupiſcence is 


often but very ſmall. We yet ſet a ya- 
ke on. Creatures, and on the convenien- 
& of this World, infinitely above what 


J they deſerve. We are yet near an Equi- 


librium 4 let us put never ſo little inta 
one ſcale, that is, let us buta little in- 
creaſe that-impreſlion the things of the 
World make on our Souls, they will 

N 2 with 
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with eaſe again recover their Empire, 
and carry the Cauſe againſt God. 

- .&. 16, Now there 1s nothing likelier to 
produce this ſad effeft than the diſcour- 
{es of Worldlings , becauſe they conti. 
nually renew the falſe Idea's we have of 
things of the Earth, and always ſhey 
thoſe of God in that obſcurity and mean- 
neſs which-brings on them the contempt 
of ſo many .z and thus they continually 
renew our wounds. For this reaſon there 
is ſcarce any advice of greater impor- 
tance, than that the Wiſeman gives in 
theſe words. Keep watch on thy ſelf, and 
take care what thou heareſt : for thy eternity 
#s therein concern d, Cave tibi & attende 


ailigenter auditui tuo, qouniam cum ſubver- | 


frone tua ambulas, Our failings come 
for the moſt part from our falſe juds- 
ments, theſe from the falſe impreſl:- 
ons. we receive from the commerce we 


have one with another by the means of | 


fpeech. 


S. 37. It is hard to ſhew how many ill | 
things happen ; I do not ſay in the dif- | 
courſe and converſation of diſorderly | 


People, but even in that we uſually have 


with the common ſort of the World. I } 

ſpeak not of groſs palpable faults,where- 

cf thoſe are ſufficiently aware who —_ | 
43 
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f little watch over their ſelves , ſuch as 
is ſecret detraction,, virulent ralllery, a 
too great freedom in diſcourſe, or 
maxims plainly erroneous ; *tis of a num- 
ber of leſſer faults of which none take 
notice. We cannot lend an attentive 
ear to the ordinary diſcourſes of - the 
World, but we ſhall perceive a number: 
of ſentiments all human, and quite oppo- 
fite to truth. In thoſe, anger , revenge, 
ambition , ayarice, luxury are juſtihed. 
Many things which God condemns are 
there. ſpoke of with honour : there all 
leſſer vices find approbation, nor do they. 
create in us a horrour but when they are: 
in their higheſt exceſs. 

8. 18. Should we be free from faults of 
this nature, yet are there.others alnott 
inevitable. It is not often convenient to 
ſpeak of things ſacred, we ought there- 
ore to make thoſe of the World the ſub- 
ject of our diſcourſe 3 and theſe are ne- 
ver without. the mixture of ſome danger.. 
Of them we can never either ſpeak our- 
ſelves, or hear others talk without think-. 
Ing on them ;, and think on them we can- 
not without bringing freſh into our- 


J minds the Idea's which both we and o- 


thers have ofthem, and as 1t were ma- - 


king them more preſent there, and by - 
N 3 CON- 
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conſequence more capable of' working 
on our thoughts. 

S. 19, The ordinary diſcourſes of Men 
have for attendants two things ; a for. 
getfulneſs of God , and an applicati- 
on to things of this World; and from 
theſe two come all temptations. Adam 
when innocent loſt himſelf only by for- 


getting God, and applying himſelf 
through this forgetfulneſs to content | 


plate his own beauty , and that of other 


Creatures. How much the more apt to | 
be loſt by the ſame way is Man, now be- | 
come a Sinner ? What elſe do wein | 
_ theſe entertainments but admire human ! 
endowments, and ſuch things as are ac- | 
cording to the World, either glorions, 
profitable, or convenient ? Nor need we 
any other ſin to damn our ſelves,than ſo to | 
admire theſe things as to prefer them be- | 


tore Almighty God. And what can more 
diſpoſe us todo fo, than to hearthemdiſ- 
cours*'d of ,, and that with eſteem, and 
ſo become full of them , by utterly for- 

getting God ? 
&. 20, It is almoſt impoſſible but that 
the greateſt part of human diſcourſes, 
wherein Religion hath no ſhare, ſhould 
be full of falſities. For Religion is ſo 
rearly linkt to all things of this a 
| ' 
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:the relation they. have to their, laſt 

end ,- which is God Almighty, that we 
coanot rightly judge of any but by it. 
for by it they are either advantageous 
or difadvantageous , harmleſs or dange- 
rous, Praiſe-worthy or contemptible,. 
good or bad. The price they bear in 
themſelves is nothing z they borrow it 
entirely from that relation they have to 
the ſoveraign good. So that conſider- 
ing them as 1t uſually happens in the or- 

J tinary diſcourſe of Men,without relation 

J to God and the next World, 
moſt impoſlible to ſpeak rightly of rhem, 
and that diſcourſes ( where they are ſpo- 
ken of ) ſhould not fill with illifion and. 
ill notions thoſe who hearken to them: 

F. 21. There are ſome who think. to - 
woid this danger by letting us know 
that what they ſpeak of may be cot-- 
fider'd with two different Aſpects, cue: 
looking towards the World, and the.o- 
ther towards God ;., aud by further ad-- 
vertiling us that they diſcourſe only of. 
them with relation to the World and hu- 
man ſentiments. And this 1t 1s they or- 
dinarily expreſs by theſe words, human- 
ly ſpeaking. Humanly ſpeaking, ſay they, 
the condition of Perſons of Quality is - 


very happy. Such an one, humanly ſpeak- 
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ing, hath great cauſe to be offended with 
ſuch treatment. . Humanly ſpeaking; one 
cannot find fault with his reſentment; 
as likewiſe, that ſach a thing muſt 
prove very ungrateful. Thus they be- 
lieve they. do ſufficiently let the World 
know that they ought to judge otherwiſe 
of theſe things if they took another view 
of them. But there is great. reaſon to 


fear leſt ſome ſecret illuſions lurk in di- ! 


{courſes of this nature, and that they 


ſpring from a cerrain addreſs of Self- | 
love, which ſince it cannot totally extin- | 
guiſh the light of Truth and Religion, | 
condemning theſe ſentiments which we | 
call human, is glad nevertheleſs by this | 
cevice to give them ſome place in 1s | 


thoughts. 


8. 22. To diſcoyer this ſecret deceit, | 
we ought to conſider that theſe ſenti- |} 
ments we call humane, and of which we | 
here ſpeak, are ſentiments of Concupt- | 
ſcence contrary to the Law of God and | 
his eternal Juſtice. There is no reſent- | 


ment of an injury that*s humane, which 


is not alſo injuſt becauſe it proceeds from | 
Self-love ; and it is always unjult , that | 


we ſhould love our ſelves with a love of 
this kind which 1s terminated in our 
ſelves, -without relation to God. It is 

un- 
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unjuſt that we do: not conceal and paſs 
ſome ſmall injury, having ſo many Di-- | 
vine motives inciting us to the loye of our- - 
Neighbour. It is unjuſt that we ſhould - 
be troubP'd and take on for the harm - 
he does us,, and that we ſhould not have: 
the like ſentiments for the 11] he does- 
himſelf. In like manner moſt of thoſe- 
judgements by which we look on certain: - 
human endowments as advantageous, are>* 
falſe and irrational. It is abſolutely: falſe - - 
that Grandeur is an advantage ; it is on-- 
ly uſeful to procure us ſome certain ſma 11 - 
| human contentments, and is infinitely : - 
J prejudicial to our eternal Salyation. 
Now what is only ſerviceable to attain 
ſome little mean ends, and hinders us 
in our way to thoſe of greateſt import- 
ance, is, abſolutely ſpeaking , diſadvan- 
J tzgcous. Nevertheleſs whillt we by. 
J this device pretend to ſpeak-of things 
only humanely, we take from before our 
eyes what theſe judgements have of falſe 
and unjuſt, that there we may ſee no- * 
thing but what agrees with, - and-- 
tatters concupiſcence. | 
F 23. The truth is, when we uſe thee--' 
words, humanely ſpeaking, we mean not. - 
ſpeaking falſly , injuſtly , -unreaſonavly.- 
The Ideas of thoſe words do not ar all - 
N 5. mw 
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ſtrike our brain,, we only confider that 


the things we' ſpeak-of agree very well 
with the nature. of Man: $ and with this: 


confideration we intermix no- diſtike or 


acknowledgment of the falſity/ they con- | 
tain.. Nay, on the contrary we rather | 
give our ſecret approbation, by which. | 
we would hide what they have of naugh-- | 
ty and falſe under this term of Aman, 


which covers and mollifies the evil. 


S. 24. It ſeems that. there are three | 


Claſſes or Ranks, as it were , of ſenti- 


ments z.ſome juſt, others unjuſt, the third 


humane; withas many degrees of Judg- 
ments, ſome true;others falſe, anda third 


humane. In the mean time it is not ſo, | 


all judgements arceither true or falſe, all 
ſentiments juſt or unjuſt : and it is abſo- 
lately neceſſary that thoſe ſentiments and 


jadgments we call humane be placed in | 


the one, or the other of theſe Claſles ; 
and for being humane, that is conform- 


able to the deſires and concupiſcence of. | 


Mag, they will be neither leſs condenn- 
ed nor puniſht by. God Almighty. 


&. 25 It is lawful to ſpeak humanely. | 


of things , when we ſpeak as S. Paul did : 
Nonne carnaleseſtis, &: ſecundum hominem 
ambuletis, He tells the Corinthians that 
they did act humanely,that they pow. 

them»: 
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themſelyes according to Man; but he aid 
not this to excuſe their behaviour ,, but 


rather to condemn and reproach them - 
with it, and manifeſt to*them its ort- - 


gine. But this is not the uſe-we-put theſe 


words to ,; we make uſe of them to hide, 
leſſen, and excuſe Vice ; and to apply our 


own minds as well as thoſe of others, to 


a falſe outward appearance which makes - 


them ſeem conformable: to the- dictates 


of Reaſon, ſuch as is to be (found in the - 
World, thatis, to the diftates of de. 


prav*d and corrupted Reaſon. - 


S. 26, Not only in this rencounter, but | 
alſo in an infinite number of others, it. 
is, that we make uſe .of this-addreſs to - 


Ieflen crimes , whilſt we conſider. only 

that part of them which ſhewing us no- 

thing of what they have of horrible, 

ſets only before our eyes what is to be 

y_ in them of grateful and attra- 
ive. 


W hat Idea does this Word Gallantry - 
leave in us ? The Idea of ſomething 
grateful both to the mind-and- ſenſes ;;- 
and yet under this Word do we coaceal - 
the greateſt crimes. How do we ſpeak. 


of one who-hath reveng?d himitlt, who 
hath kill'd his Foe in a Duel ; who hath 


repuls*d an afront- in.a haughty: prot - 
| Watiyr  - 
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manner ? How do we ſpeak of one who 
by diſorderly ambition raiſes himſelf to 
Eccleſiaſtical, Dignities ? We ſhall find 
that the words here made uſe of make ys 
comprehend nothing but what is very 
pardonable, and therefore we muſt needs 
{ay , That the proſpect we thus take of 
things repreſent them quite different to 
what they appear to God, who con- | 
 demns to Hell Men for thoſe actions, | 
wherein we ſcarce can conceiveany thing | 
that's criminal. | 

$. 17. Man is arriv*d at that height } 
of corruption, that it is now no ſhame | 
not to bean honeſt Man. We fay with- | 
out fear of being diſgrac'd ,, that we are | 
naught, not worth any thing. We ſay | 
this, that we may be believ'd, and we | 
are ſo; and yet , whats aſtoniſhing, we | 
are neither for it leſs eſteem*d ,, or even } 
pity?d. The reaſon is, The World fa- | 


itens its thoughts only on a certain ap- F_ 


parent honeſty and candor , which we } 
ſhew in acknowledging our own diſor- | 
ders, nor does it pals farther than ſo, nor | 
receives it any other impreilions from thts | 
kind of Diſcourſe. We have a certain | 
kindneſs for the candor of thoſe that talk | 
at this rate; nor do we pity the miſery | 
they are in,and the little ſenſe they m | 

os 
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of it ; ſince that appears not in their dif- 
courſe which only diſcovers to us their 
honeſt you dealing. 

F. 28. For this reaſon there is no ſe- 
rious Man who hath not cauſe to make 
this continual prayer to God, Domine, 
libera mea 4 labiis iniquis,& a lingug dolos, 
The talk of the World is full of illuſion 
and deceit ; their praiſe is given to what 
we ought to flight, and that is ſlighted 
which ovght to be praifd. It induces 


=us to deſire what we ſhould ſhun, and to 


fear that which we ought not. It repre- 
ſents to us as happy and fortunate ſuch 
as we ought to regard as miſerable; on 
the contrary, others are deſcrib'd to us 
as unfortunate, whom we ſhould eſteem 
the happieſt of Men : And what*s moſt 
aſtoniſhing is, That even the Diſcourſe 
of Vertuous Perſons is not free from il- 
Inſion, ſince they in many occaſions bor- 
row fromthe World its Language ; nay, 
they are ſometimes oblig?d to do ſo. For 
they would not be underitood, did they 
talka Language ſo different from that 
of others. Sometimes they call good and 
evil which the World call ſo : They lye 
under an obligation of ſpeaking with 
reſpeCt of ſeveral things the World e- 
ſteems but too much, andtheir words 

= being 


fenſe the World takes them in,.and their 
hearers ſubſtituting their own. Ideas, it 
happens, that againſt their Wills they 


help to augment -thoſe falſe impreſſions . 
which are the ſource of all Vice. So that | 


when we beg of God to be freed. ab ho- 

mine qui perverſa loquitur, we-ought not 

therein to comprehend the wicked only; 

1t our prayer ſhould extend it .ſelf to 

whatſoever partakes of that general in- 

omg which is-found. in the language of 
en. 


$.29.”Tis this, that renders ſilence ſo uſe- - 


ful, and has caus'd it to have been fo 
much recommended by the Saints. For 
whilſt it hinders the falſe Idea's imprint- 


ed in our minds by the diſconrſes of Men, _ | 


from being renew?d and ſtird up again 
by the like diſcourſes, it at once makes 
themleſs lively, and eafier to be quite 
blotted out. But ſince it is not poſ- 


being underſtood by others in the fame - 
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ſible, that thoſe who are engag'd in a | | 


wordly Life, ſhould ſubſtratt themſelves 
from the diſcourſes and entertainment of 
Men, and that even herein conſiſts the 
greateſt Employment of their time, they 
are oblig*d to ſeek after. other remedies 


and preſervatives againſt this corrupti- - 
on. For if it be necellary that they live - 
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#1 the World, to-comply with their en- 
gagement therein, there 1s yet a greater 
neceſſity they ſhonld not be corrupted 
by it. Noneceſlity, no engagement; can. 
lige us to fill our heads with Iyes, nor 


J to live in a continual illuſion ; andno - 
I body ought to be ſo wretched as to think, . 
JI that faliity and error ought to be the 
atlotment of his ſtate and condition. 


$. 30. Now as Error cannot be de-- 
ſtroy'd but by the light of Truth, tis 


J clear that the only means to diſpel thoſe 


miſts which the diſcourſes of the World 
continually caſt on our Underſtandings, 
is to be conſtantly furniſhing them with 
contrary Principles of Truth. For this 


reaſon St. Fohz Chryſoftom told his Flock, 
Toat he would never leave telling them that © 


J they onght to judge of things by what they had 
't#n them of real and true,and that they ſhould 


not permit themſelves to be carryd away by 

falſe oprmons ;, that they ſhould learn what it 
was to be a Slave, to be Poor, to be Noble, 
ro be happy, and what paſſion was. This, 
according to this Father, is the true Sci- 
ence of Men; which conſiſts not in a+ 
barren knowledge of things, which we- 
may as well be ignorant cf as know z but. 
in the knowledge of certain Truths, which- 
are. the Principles of our deſires and 


actions... 
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actions, and conſequently of- our eternat I 


happineſs or miſery. 

F. 31. But ſince that our Mind, de- 
ſiring to judge of things. according to 
Truth, is perplext and obſcur'd by theſe 
impreſhons and judgments, it would not 
be amiſs, that we may be freed from them 
to forget both our ſelves and the reſt of 
Mankind, and to confider only what God 


himſelf judges thereof. For ſince the | 


perfection of Man conſiſts in loving 


Creatures as God loves them, the way | 


to this perfeCtion is to endeavour to 
know and ſee them as he does ; for this 


true ſight and knowledge can only regu- 


Tate our love. This ſole refleftion would 
often ſuſfice to make _ that imaginary 


Grandeur we beſtow on things humane | 


25 4 " 
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and temporal, diſappear from before. F/ 


our eyes, and to let us ſee what Self-love 


is pleas?d nos to ſee, that with greater. | 


tranquility it may employ and buhle it ſelf 
about them. 

F. 32. That we may hx this judgment, 
it 1s neceſſary we ſhould fully and lively 
perſuade our ſelves, That that only is true 
thatGod judges ſo;that we ſhall be judged. 
according to this judgment God makes ; 
that it is the ſole rule o f our actions, and 
that being Truth it felf, whatſoever. 
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'fwerves from it, is falſe, deceitful and + 


\ufory.. I. ſay. of this, we onght to be 

fly and lively perſuaded, that we may 
accuſtom .oyr ſelves ro meaſure by this 
Rule all DS indethente and actions we 
call Human and that we may thoroughly 
convince our ſclves, that let them ap- 
pear never ſo rational, they in effect are 
as God, that is, as Truth, judges them to 
be,and as the Angels and Saints ſee them, 
"S. 33. Thus we ſhall praftife what St. 
Paul ſays, when he commands us -to Walk 
honeſtly as in the day. For he means not 
that day made by the Sun, but by the 
Light of God. And his meaning 1s, That 
as the Sight of Men, inclines us to ſquare 
our actions according to their judgments 
for fear of diſpleaſing them,from whence 


comes exterior civil Honeſty. In like 
J/ manner the Sight of God, ſhewn us by 
I the Light of Grace,lays an obligation on 


us to conſult his judgments, that we may 
thereunto conform our actions, in which 
true Honeſty, that is true Vertue,conſiſts. 


And this is alfo what is, more clearly ex- 
' preſt in. that paſlage of the Wiſe-man, 


where ſpeaking of the Life of the Juſt, he 


fays, That they will [anttifie their Souls in 


the ſight and preſence of God. Et in conſpettu 
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The true Idea's of things. 


8 1,T T would be an endleſs labour to 
: declare what God and his Saints 
judge of all the things we ſee in this * 


World, ſince this alone would compre- 


hend whatſoever can be ſaid with truth. | 
It will nevertheleſs be worth our pains to. | 
me an Efay, as to ſome of the princi- | 


pal obje&s of Man's deſires, that-it may 
ſerve. for a Model how to judge of all 
Others. 

But not to make an ill uſe of this. very 
Eſſay, it is to be obſerv*d that the deſign 


hereis not to conſider how to ſpeak of | 


things of this World, but only how we 


. ought to judge of them, which: isquite 
another thing. For though both our 
words and judgments ought to have Truth 
for their Rule, yet it does not always 
happen that what ſuffices to jultifie our 
Judgments, ts always ſufficient to ” the 

ame 
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fme for our words. Our judgments 
ought only to be fran”d conformable to 
I thatparticular Truth they conſider, but 
J our words over and above this onght to 
J agree with that other Truth, which diſ- 
J covers to us that proportion they ought 
J to have with thoſe to whom we ſpeak. 
J Hence it follows that he would 11] under- 
I ſtand what we ſhall ſay hereafter, who 
I ſhould conclude that it were lawful npon. 
J all occaſions to uſe a Language confor- 
JI mable to the Notions and Idea's we ſhall 
J giveof ſeveral things. They are only 
J propog'd to regulate that interior Lan- 
{ guage every one ſpeaks to himſelf, not 
J that. exterior one they uſe towards 0- 
J thers. The Notions imprinted in the 
J zenerality of the World of theſe things, 
q are too different from thoſe Truth obli- 
J £ces us to have, for us to hope to ſee 
I them chang?d all at once, and to make 
currant a Language ſo contrary to what 
J 15now ſpoken. 

J— Nay, our very actions have noÞ alto- 
| ether the ſame Rule with our ſenti- 
3 ments; for there are ſome Perſons, to 
J whom \more exterior reſpect is due, 
J though we approve and eſteem them leſa 
J Since the Rule of exterior Civility is the 
J Place and rank the World has allotted 
them, 
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them, whereas Reaſon only ovght to re: 


_ gulate our interior eſteem. But as this is, 


pour” 


only interior, ſo gives it not to any oeca- 
fion either of offence or complaint. Thus 
thoſe of whoſe worth Truth permits us 
not to frame a fayourable judgment, have 
no reaſon to be offended with theſe Max. 
ims, ſince we only treat here of interior 
judgments wherewith they have nothing 


to do, Theſe concern them not, nor | 


would it be at all beneficial to them, that 
they ſhould be deceitfully made to ſhew. 
them eſteem and honour. 


#i hings ten.poral, 


F. 2. One of our. greateſt miſeries is,, | 


to ſet too high. an eſteem on temporal 


things ; and the reaſon we do ſo is, be- | 

ſelves | 
but in that ſmall part of onr duration- 
which makes up our Life here. We ſhut. 
our ſelves up in time, and become part. | 


cauſe we ſcarce ever conſider our 


of that Yortex which hurries it away 


without looking any further. Hence, 
does that falſe Grandeur we allow to. 


things of this World take its Tile, 
and the only means to undeceive our 


ſelves, is to take another proſpect, and. 
to look on our ſelves ſuch as really we 


ale 
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mein truth and in theſight of Almighty 


God. Now conſidering our ſelves thus, 
ne forthwith find that we have an im- 
mortal Being, whole duration extends 


toan eternity that follows, and that we 


are ordain'd to be eternally happy or 
miſerable. If after this we conſider the 

ce of our Life in this infinite duration, 
me ſhall percetve it appear but as an im- 


J perceptible Atome to us. 


:* $' 3. Man compar®d to God Almigh- 
tyisnot onlynothing; but even all Men 


S together to him appear -but as a drop 
Jof Water to the whole Ocean, as ſome 
of the Prophets ſpeak ; but all the great- 
I neſs and advantages of the World com- 
Jpar'd to the leaſt of Men, are alſo to be 


lookt on as nothing, ſince they fill up but 


J anindiviſible point of his duration ; ſo 
J that taking it whole and intire they 'nel- 


ther can ſet a greater value on it, nor 


I make it more happy. Eternity admits of 
J no meaſure, or compariſon. If io, what 


52 Kingdom enjoy*d during the ſpace of 
thirty years, and that even of the whole 
Univerſe ? what ſome ſmall Principali- 


£ ty in this Kingdom 2 what ſhall we ſay 


of the ſeveral degrees and ſlates under 


J thoſe of Princes ? to what a ſarprizing 


littleneſs does this Proſpect reduce Ou 
an 
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and yet Man takes from hence the rig 
and occaſion of his vanity. | 
$. 4. It is ſtrange to' imagine what dif- 
ficulty: Men have to perſwade themſclyes 
of the nothingneſs of the World, ſince 
all things whatſoever mind them of it. 
What elfe is the Hiſtory of Men and Ns- 
tions, buta continual document that tem 
zoral things are nothing ? For by deſcri- 
ing to us what they were, at the ſame | 
time they let us ſee: they are no-more; 
They tellus that all thatGreatneſs. allthat 
Pomp which from time to time was the 
wonder of Men, that all thoſe: Princes, 
all tkofeConquerours,with all their mag- 
Hificence -and great Deſigns, are in re- 
ITÞect -of ns ſhrunk mtonothing ; that | 
they'were certain vapours that. are dl- | 
fperſt, certain phantaſmes that are | 
yaniſht. 


:S. 5.What can we in the World deſcry 
but proofs of this-very' Truth'? For do 
-not-weat every hour ſ{eethoſe diſappear 
who have been- ſeen with:the greateſt 
ſplendor, and made the greateſt noiſe 

ing their Life, whilſt there remains 
nothing'of tkem-but a flight and fading 

memory ? Do:not-we ſee that all things | 
are continually fwallow*dup in the abyſs 
ofjtime palt ? that even our Life lips 
out 
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out; of our hands*rhat what of it is: ſpent 
rsno more to our ſight, and :that 
time hath hurried away all onr miſeries, 
all oar pleaſures, all the: troubles and 
ares we have felt, without leaving be- 
hind any other remembrance of them- 
ſelves than ſuch as dreams do. Andit is 
for this reaſon the Wiſe-man bid us 
look on temporal things, as on the fond 


J imaginations which trouble our ſleep: 


Yrdiens autem tUla quaſi in' fonmis vide, &* 
tinlabis. 

F. 6. And what is molt dreadful in 
this is, that on one ſide we will not con- 
&ive the nothingneſsof the World, and 
on the other we apprehend it but: too 


J much. Whatſoever®s paſt and gone we 
J look on as nothing, all thoſe that are 
3 dead are nothing with us. We take 


thoſe vyhoſe actions are recorded m 
Story for People vvho have been, but are 
no more 3 nor do. vve reflect that they 


J yet live more than ever ; -becaufe their 


Souls are infinitely more active, and that 
this Life producing only yveak and lan- 
gnſhing ations, is rather to be eſteem- 
'eda ſtate of Death than Life, in reſpeCt 


| of the other. Itisalſo hence that vve 


'nonriſh in usan eſteemifor the Grandeurs 
this World, becauſe vve take them - 
l 2 
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beas durable and laſting as our ſelves; 
nor. do vve*dream that vve only ſubſiſt 
whilit they periſh; and thus'that thoſe 
who were once Maſters of them ceaſe not 
£0 be, although they ſhall be depriv'd for 
all eternity of thoſe things which were 
the object .of their pride. 


TtTumane G lory. 


'.- S. 7. What ſhall we ſay of this. wordly 

Glory, which makes ſo deep an impre F# 
ſion on our Minds ? what has'it of folid Þ 
and real in the ſight of Almighty God? 
It ſubſifts only in the knowledge we have 
of the. good opinion others have for 
us z And theſe for the moit part are ſuch 
as know us little,; love us not much, and 
whoſe judgments, even in our opinion, | 
are neither ſolid nor greatly to be va- 
Iwd ; fo that often in all other things we F 


ſides, the favourable opinions others 
have for us, are perfectly uſeleſs. They 


" addnothin g either to Soul or Body, nor 


| 


do they leſſen the leaſt of our miſcries. W* 

'They onely contribute to deceive and {PX 
cheat us, whilſt by them we are inclin'd 
to judge of our ſelves, not by the rul- of 


Truth, but by that of others Mans opi- 
| nions, 


flight and contemn their ſentiments. 3e- Y** 
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nions, and having buſted our heads du- 
ring Life, when death comes, diſappear 
athe-ſuddain, for then we have no ſenſe 
«ſentiment for ſuch trifles : And this 
that ſmoak, that vapour which thus 
ils and -puffs us up. 


The Glory of Saints, 


'$.8. Whag a difference then is there 
ttwixt this Humane Glory, and that 
hich the Saints ſhall enjoy for all eter- 
tity ? A Glory as valuable and ſolid as 
that of Man is vain and contemptible ; 
tecauſe it hath qualities quite. oppoſite. 
The Beatitude of the Elect ſhall be ac- 
tompanied with a Spirit of Society and 
Lnion z they ſhall know one another 
Werfectly, they ſhall jointly give glory 
tb God for the favours he hath done each 
me in particular. Thus ſhall the good 
keds of each Saint be known to all the 
reſt ; for every one in particular they 
tall be occaſions of joy, praiſe, and 
hanks-giving for ever. They will caſt 
Utheir Crowns at the feet of the Lamb, 
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} Wt their own onely, but thoſe of all the 
4 F*; becauſe they will not only glorike 
xf (vod 1n 'th:mſelves, but ſhall glorifie him 


l all bi; Saints, 1inging to him for all 
| s Eternity 
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. $:9: Otthe truly: ſoltd 'Gloxy. of thilll 
*'Elect of God! , A. Glory.ith4t;:cowfiſtslfÞ. 
:Not in /a flecting ſplendot, -but;. remain 1 
£ 

f 

| 


for. ever /; A- Glory not :;gonfin'd! ant 
builr on the knowledge:of Ame few :1 
vious and ignorant People, but whic 
ſhall have as many witnefles as there ar. 
Citizens in the Celeftial Hiernſalem ! AM. 
-Glory that conſiits notin the uſeleG and 
raſh approbation of thoſe who know 
-not, 'know not themlelves; but in thelf 
Joy of an innumerable: number. of Hol 
Souls, who by the light af Truth ſhall {& 
the bottom of our hearts. | 


F 


i 


The Glory of the Wicked. 


F. 10. Non ſic s1p#4,909 ſic ; They have 
1ittle enjoyment of their Glory during 
Life, and it quite vaniſhes at the hour of 

+ their Death. -If for any time it continues 
-in the memory of Men, ?tis not for them 
they have no ſhare in it, and when all's 
.done, it ſhall be intirely deſtroy?d at the 
day of Judgment. For the puniihment 
of the wicked ſhall be attended on by a 

\- Spirit of diviſion amongſt - themſzIves 
for the intenſeneſs of their torments 
will ſo entirely employ them about _ 
elves 
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. Wl felves, that they ſhall leave no room for 
hall the memory of that eltiggm others had 
{ts for them,whenalive. So that there's no- 
thing more literally true than what the 
Scripture ſays, Ademoriam ſuperbornm 
perardit Deus, & reliquit memoriam humi= 
hum cord. 


\Y. | | Qualty. 


' $. 11. Men of the World are taken 
nF-up with nothing more than what they 
LY call Qzalzty, and that which gives ſome 
(ol the denomination of Perſons of Quality 

todiſtinguiſh them from ſich as are nor 

I ſo. They extend this diſtinction ſo far 
that a Man is thought to differ leſs from 

a Beaſt, than a Man of Quality from 
Veg one of mean Birth. This Quality ſtifles 
"2Y almoſt all others,even the molt Spiritual 
ou .and Divine. We do not onely raiſe it 
Y above the Mind, but even above Ver- 
ng -tue, and the Quality of being a Chriſti- 
I'Y an; and if it happen we donot make 
nll this preference in poſitive words,at leaſt 
ny .wedo in our judgment; that is, we 

JJ -are other-ways taken up with, and con- 
SW cern'd about it. For who are they thac 
I ſincerely value the condition of a poor 
NY and meanly-bora Chriſtian aboye that of 
5 Q 2 a 


—— 
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a debaucht Perſon of Quality? who is 
he that can ſ&@' the profound abjection 
of this Great one, and. the high eleya- 
tion of thatÞpoor Chriſtian ? It is mani- 
feſt therefore that the Idea we have of 
Condition and Quality deceives us, and 
that it is worth our while to examine 
what there is of ſolid and real in this 
common obje&t of Man's vanity, to the 
end we may diſabuſe our ſelves. 
Y. 12. To be a Perſon of Birth and 
Quality according to the 
See thefrſa World, is to be ſprung from 
pon #he Parents, who hold a confi- 
| ON ſiderable place in the order | 
_ © of the Woald. But this 
Birth of it ſelf gives no advantage ci- 
ther of Mind or Body ; it takes away 
no defect, and Perſons of Quality have 
faults as great as others. There is there- 
fore no ſolid reaſon which: makes Per- 
Tons of Quality more to be eſtem?*d than 
others. Neyertheleſs becauſe there ought | 
Zo be a decorum amongſt Men, *cis with 
reaſon that in ſome places cuſtom car- 
Ties it, that Perſons thns born ſhould en- 
Joy the precedence of others, and be pre- 
ter*d before them. 
It we ſtop here, there would be no- | 
| thing of unjuſt in the Idea we have of 
what 
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what is calPd Quality : But we proceed 
further. OF this arbitrary order eſta- 
bliſh'd by Men,. upon no grounds taken 
from the Perſons themſelves, we create 
another, that is natural and indiſpen- 


| fable, and we accuſtom our ſelves to 
look on it as ſomething faſten'd to tle 


very Being of thoſe to whom we give 
this precedence. | 
We do not only content our ſelves 
with giving them that cxterior and 1n- 
terior reſpect that is due to them, 
for in this there would be nothing 
but what's rational and warrantablz ; to 


this we add what?s not due to them, to- 


wit, A reſpect which ſprings from our 
own errors and corruptions. Weframe 
to our ſelves large and auguſt Idea's of 
this ſtate : We look on it as the very 
height of all happineſs3 we deſire it our. 


| ſelves, we envy It in thoſe that have it, 
and if we prefer them before others, *cis 


only out of an ardent paſlion we haye 


for the Goods and Honours they enjoy. 


So that there is no kind of People Great 
ones ought to fear more, than thoſe that 
admire them moſt, becauſe they will be 


always ready, if they could, to rob them 


of their Greatneſs. 
In the mean time, as the Admirers of 
O 2 Great- 
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Greatneſs are very numerous, and in 
their diſpoſition we conſider not that 


malignity which they conceal, but only 


that eſteem they make ſhew of, they are 
not the leaſt contributers to this imagi- 
nary Felicity of the Great ; becauſe in 
them they know thoſe ſentiments and 
that diſpoſition, the proſpect of which, 
1s that which flatters moſt the vanity of 
ambitious Souls. | 

8. 13. Alltheſe judgments are falſe: 
for *tisno happineſs to receive from: 0- 
thers theſe marks of eſteem, and *tis a 
plain piece of injuſtice to'take delight in 
being the object of that admiration 
which ſprings only from the corruption 
of Man. Nevertheleſs, Perſons of Qua- 
lity, knowing the ſentiments and Idea's, 
which the generality have of their Con- 
dition, frame thence the conceit they 
have thereof. They look on their Qua- 
lity as incorporated 1n their Being, they 
fancy themſelves raig?d infinitely above 
the heads of others ; and it is almoſt im- 
poſlible for-them toconſider themſelves as 
levelPd with thoſe who are below them 
in the order of the world. Theſe are 
thoſe falſe Ideas we oughr to correct by 
conſidering the judgment God paſſes on 


this Eſtate. But what judgment a%4. 
e! 
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KY Even that: theſe: marks: of Honour, 
de /deferences eſtabliſt by Men, con- 
itn nothing. of. true and ſolid, becauſe 
theyare only Ceremonies and.ſlews void of 
tality, 3s St. Chry/oftom terms them : the 
ame muſt be ſaid of thoſe judgments, be« 
auſe they are falſe, and are uſclefs to 
ſich'as take pleaſure 1n them, . and rep- 
&r thoſe who do delight therein, mi- 
ſrable. ' The Riches and delights of the 


J Great ones 1ye under the ſame cenſure, 
ſnce theſe give occaſion of great tenta-- 

I tions, and prove great obſtacles in their 
J nay to Heaven. This is the judgment 


God paſles on what we call Quality and- 


I Greatneſs: And hence. it follows, that. 
who judges otherwiſe, judges wrong;and 
J what diſcourſes: ſoever give another 
Idea of them, which inclines us to deſire 
them when wanting, to take pleaſure in 
them when pofleſt, and to contemn thoſe 
who have them not, are falſe and des»: 


ceitful. 


LValour, 


F. 14. Next to being born Noble, no-- 
thing raiſes Man higher in the eſteem of 
the world, than Yaloxrr ; nor is there any 


thing the repute of which does in a greatcr- 
O 4 degree 
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degree flatter perſons 'of quality, and 
touching which they are more ſenſible 
and delicate. A Gentleman will ſuffer 
any reproach ſooner than that of want 
of courage, becauſe he. knows that 


&he world hath allotted valour the higheſt 


elteem, and cowardife the greateſt infa- 
my, when found in perſons of his con- 
dition. | 

_ If our task here was onely to juftify 
men in this point, it would not be a very 
hard one. For ſince it is valour that keeps 
up Kingdomes, and makes them formi- 
dable to their Enemies 3 *tis with reaſon 
(ſince the ſervices of all the valiant 
men whexeof a State has need cannot be 


recompens'd with rewards, equal to | 


their deſerts) that this quality is become 


honorable, to the end men may be drawn | 


to ſerve for this kind of reward which 


is never wanting. There 1s therefore | 


 fome Juſtice in this eſteem, in relation 
to men, and conſequeutly ſome alſo in 
relation to God, for he approves all that 
is juſt and neceflary to the conſervation 
of humane ſocieties. 

But as in the eſteem 'we allow Valour, 
we may go beyond the bounds of Truth, 
and by falſe praiſes extol in it what de- 
ſerves no eſteem, we mult yet one 

what 
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what God judges of it, and learn ofhim 


what there is in this quality of real and 
great > and what only appears ſuck by 


the error and illuſion of Men. | 


We may conſider Valour two ways;- 


either as a paſlion , that is, an impreſſ».. 


on coming from the Imagination an 


' Body, or as one regulated and guided by 


the Will. To conſider it in the firſt way, 


we.may take notice,that as there are ſome 
who being raisd high above the reſf are 
not ſubject to be. dazPd,. nor feel thoſe 
weakneſſes cauſed. by the force of Iimagi- 


nation,.on ſuch as have. not been us'd to 
thoſe fearful ſights ; ſo there are others 


J who either by Nature, or out of Cuſtonr,, 
arenot ſurpriz'd in the dangers of War ; 
who there conſerve the ſame calmneſs 

J and preſence of. mind ; who can foreſee 

J all, take all advantages, and to whom 


the ſight of an arn?d Enemy does only 
ſpire new vigour and force,. to encoun- 
ter and ſurmount them ; and theſe are 
ma we ogrmgy no. 5g brave wan 
'here's. no doubt but a diſpoſition... 

ſuch. as this , deſerves our Fr gg = 
whilſt we. look en it only in this degree, 
the Imagination and Body ſhare more in 
it than the Will. For if in theſe Perſons 
the Spirits and Blood took ſome other 


Q 5  " ourſe- 
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courſe ; all their valour could not free 
them from fear.as it cannot hinder them 
from being ſtartled when from a high 
place they look down a precipice. 
Thus,as God ſets no value on any thing 
in us which is not voluntary and verty- 
ous, If he allow that Men out of ne- 
celity ſhould have allotted valour cer- 
tain human rewards, yet does he not ap- 


prove that in that judgment they interior- | 


ly paſs on valour, they ſhould equalize it 
to the leaſt of thoſe Vertues he is author 
of. So that the joint-valour of all Con- 


querours conſider?d in this degree, and | 
as only a natural diſpoſition of the Ima- | 
gination, deſerves not to be compar?d to | 
the leaſt motion of Grace, which God | 
produces in the heart of ſome ſimple Wo- | 


man ; ſince that all qualities purely hu- 
man dye with Man, and that the leaſt 
Vertues have effects that ſubſiſt for all 


Eternity. The Idea therefore whichthe 


diſcourſes of the World frame of Va- 
lour is falſe, becauſe it exceeds Truth, 
and that in lieu of leaving it plac'd 2- 
mongſt purely human qualities, it raifes 
it above the moſt - ſpiritual and divine 
Vertues. 

But their illuſion 1s infinitely greater 
in the judgment they paſs on _ 
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fderd as voluntary, that is, on the uſe 
that*s made of it; for they equally eſteem 
thoſe that are accounted brave and 
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valiant, whether their valour be accom- 
panied with Juſtice or injuſtice, Pru- | 


dence or raſhneſs. 2, 


Nevertheleſs what a prodigious dilfe- 
rence doth Truth it ſelfe place betwixt 
hat men ſcarce diſtinguiſh! To expoſe . 
our lives where our duty and Juſtice . 
require, and to. Sacrifice them to God. 


where he engages us, is an at of ſo high 
4 generoſity that Chriſtian. Religion has 


nothing that's greater. But to expoſe - 


them in.an il] cauſe, and ſo by death fall 
into the hands of an exaſperated and 


omnipotent God, is ſo prodigious a - 


tolly that we need no greater proof 
of the blindneſs of man, than the pla- 
cing his -glory in ſo ſenſeleſs au action. 

&. 15. Morover it often happens, that 


rage and valour onthe greateſt part of 


theſe ations. Men do not expoſe ther - . 


we beſtow moſt unjuſtly the name of cou- | 


8 


ſlvyes to danger becayſe they ſlight it, bur - 


ecauſe they ſee it nor. Their ſouls are 


wholly taken up. either by the renown 


they pretend to, or ſome other tritle . 


which filling the whole - capacity of the 


mind, conceals all things elſe from 1t. - 


We 
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We wint out, faysa man of the world in 
his Memoires, to make our ſelves to be ſhot 
at; 1 hat is, to out-dare death and God 
himſelfe,by putting our life in hazard fora 
ridiculous vanity. What do you imagine 
did then ſtrike this man*s ſoul? it was 
buſied about the thoughts this aCtion 
would raiſe in thoſe, who ſhould hear of 
It, and the praiſes it would procure him. 


This ſeed great to him, nor did he ſee | 


any thing elſe; yet was this explolt ac- 
companied with the danger of death, and 

the hazard of Hell. The praiſes he ex- 
| pected from men could not ſpring but 


rom folly and blindneſs, whilſt even the | 


greateſt number of thoſe who are truly 
yallant, look on theſe aftions as markes 
of a falſe and baſtard valour. A mo- 
ment fees them at an end, and an eter- 
nal repentance follows them. This va- 


nity is in devils the object of their laugh- | 


ter, in Angels of their indignation, in 


God of his wrath againſt a wretcl'd | 


man, who being toucht with fo little 
dread of his Juſtice, and ready to fall into 
his hands,dares affront him with ſo much 
infolence. Thus thisaCtion was accom- 
nied with a thouſand terrible circum- 
ances ; *tis true, but he was not at all 


aware of them, and minded the praiſes | 


ſolely 
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folely and ſeparately from them all ; he 


lookt on himſelf as plac'd in the thoughts 
of others, enjoying there the eſteem and 
repute of valiant ; and this Idea took 
him fo totally up , that at once it made 
him forget, God, Death, Hell and Eter- 
nity. 
C 6, Nothing buta blindneſs as great 
as this, can find any thing of great in this 
ation : for men diſcourſe not at this 
rate of things they ſee and know. They 
could find nothing but what's ridiculous 
and fooliſh in a Prince, who to gama - 
good name andrepute from ſome.of his 
mean ſervants, ſhould without any necef- 
ſity expoſe the good of his Kingdome to 
eminent danger , how then can they find 
any generoſity in thoſe who foolifhly 


yg expoſe their lives, and can thence hope 
| for nothing by death but an. eternity of 


torments 2 This happens becauſe men 
know full well the Price of a Kingdome, 
but know not the value of their own 
lives.. This fole good of men , this trea- 
fure, whoſe Iofs is irrecoverable, this 
rice wherewith eternity is bought , is 
the thing in the world moſt con- 
temn'd and ſlighted. There?s no reward 
ſomean and baſe for which we hazard it 
not , and for which at every turn it is 
- FC not 
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not. caſt away. Meh ſeem to be weary 
of life ,, ſince they. ſeek to be quit of it 
ſo raſhly, and for fo ſmall trifles throw it 
away. .Ihus we, may diſcover as a cer- 


tain truth, that all this falſe yalour which 


caſls men headlong into. duels, unjuſt 
uarrels. and - uſeleſs dangers , to which 
they expoſe themſclyes, through a ridi- 


culqus vanity ,.is nothing elſe bur cither 


2 notknowing the value, or a forgettiug 


the end of lite, a darkening of the ſoul. } 


which conceals danger, or a fooliſh and 
unreaſonable aſſurance of eſcaping it; 


or laſHy., 2 violent application to ſome 1 
objeCt of our paſſions. What it that de- = 
ſerves our eſteem in all this ? ig&t, a fign- 
of an undaunted courage in a deaf man- 


not. to. ſtartle at the thunder of Cannon ? 
or in a blind one not to be moy?d at the 
dreadful ſight of an enemy ? There's no 
courage not to ſtand in dread of God Al- 
mighty, becauſe nothing but an horrible 
blindneſs.can be exempt from ſycha fear. 
God is ſo- terrible , that when he has a 
mind to make-us ſenſible of his anger, no 
preconceiy?d belief can ſhelter us from 
the lealt of his regards, and even the 
wicked are ford to cry. in the exceſs of 
their canſternation,to the ills that they 
fall upon them,so that tis an excelſsof folly 

in 
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in weak and wretct®d Man to ont-dare 
God Almighty, though for” a moment, 
when he delays his potnpene : fince thus 
he runs the hazard of "being the object 
for ever of his rigorous Juſtice , when 
he cannot at all hinder his coming under 
the laſh. f- 
W hat then muſt we think of theſe Bra- 
yo's, the World with ſo little judgement 
eſteems ſo much ? We muſt think and 
judge as God judges. We muſt approve 
of thoſe he approves, we muſt condemn 
thoſe he condemns ; and make.the dif- 
ferences betwixt ſuch and ſuch, that he 
does : and as we ought to deny ſome 
thoſe due praiſes their Generoſfity de- 
ſerves, ſo ought we to haue for others 
that juſt Contempt which is due to their 
brutiſh Valour. | | 


Qualities of Mind. 


F. 17. But perhaps there*s ſomething 
more ſolid and real in the Qualities and 
Endowments of Mind ; ſuch as are Sci- 
ences , Eloquence, a grateful meen in 
Converſation , Addreſs in buſineſs, Ca- 
pacity of great Affairs , with ſtrength 
of Mind and Brain to go through with 
them ; a particular Prudence in the _ 

_ quct- 


i 
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dutt of our deſigns » and management of 


our Fortunes?Not at all:The whole value 
we ought to ſet on theſe, conſiſts only 
in the uſe we make of , and the end to 
which we refer them. They are nece{- 
ſary inffruments for the Employments 
of Life; and hence thoſe who live in the 
 warld lye under an obligation of culti- 
_vating them with great gare, becauſe the 
ought to know, that ſince Men have af- 


fign'd them a great value, *tis impoſlible | 


- to ſucceed in any thing without. beiug 
maſter of- them. . 


But if -we ſeparate them from their | 
'uſe,and 'our referring of them to the ho- | 


nour of God. and that we only conſider 
. them in themſelves, or as the means to 
. arrive at ſome low and temporal end, 
they loſe ſo much their eſteem and yalue, 
that the condition of thoſe who are ma- 
ſters of them, is not at all-preferable to 
that of others, who want them. And for 
this reaſon ,, ?cis of greateſt importance 
not to be deceiv*d with the vain Eloginn's 
' which in the world are beftow®d ou theſe 
Endowments, as confider*d in themſelves, 
and ſeparated from the uſe which might 
be made of them. 
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Wit , . or Light of Mind. 


.-S. 18, The very Idea we have of what 
s.calld a Man of partsor Wit , is per- 
feftly falſe, and one 'of thoſe whereof | 
we the moſt of all ought to difabuſe our | 
ſelves.. For we call Wit a certain faci- 
lity to learn-Sciences., to diſcourſe well 
on what's offter?d, to manage Afﬀairs with 
| | addrefs,or to find out ſome far-fetcht In- 
| F trigues to_ bring our deſigns to a good ; 
 |F concluſion. But nothing of this goes to 
 F the making upof the true Light of Mind, 
8 fince thefe Endowments may be found in 
thoſe, who, as the Scripture tells us, are 
lind, little fools , infenſate, and void 
of Underſtanding. What is it then to 
be a Man of Wit ? Let us judge thereof 
by taking a view of the ſight of our Body, 
which is the Image of that: of our Souls. 
To ſee well, is to ſee things ſuch as they 
are ; that is, to ſee what's Great as 
great, and whats little as little. Thoſe 
to whom a Mountain ſhould appear a 
{ Mole-hill, and a Mole-hill a Mountain, 
would be ſaid tobe very il|-ſighted. They 
who can conceive things that are great 
as fuch, and that with an apprehenſion 
full of Light and Life; and whoſe _ | 
. 
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that are little in their natural dimenſions, 
without inereaſing- or avgmerttirig them 
by their imagination, are great Wits,and 
Mernyof accurateright Judgements. Thus 
he who faid , He! fear?d: God as a ſwoln 
Sea banging over his head; and he who 
faid , Who ts like to thee, O Lord, who is 
tike to' thee ? rand he who ſaid;,' The mage 
rificente of God was raid above the Fleaveins, 
was'one of a great Wit: becatiſe God 
appear*d great 'in-his'eyes , and he was 
fully pofleſt and convined of his Mag- 
nificence and Greatneſs. He. had then 
2 ſight which was clear ,, and extended 
- fars Thus an infinite' number of ſimple 
Women, who in concerns of this World 
appear of no parts, are great Wits , be- 
| eauſe to them God ſhews, and, as it were, 
makes himſelf even to be toucht and ſeen. 
Whereas ſuch as have only a Wit to un- 
deritand a Mathematical Demonſtration, 
to Diſcourſe well, to carry,on a Nego- 
_ ctation or Intrigue , without ſeeing the 
things of the next World under any 0- 
ther dimenſions than thoſe of atomes, 
are both little Men and Wits:, and* de- 
ſerye no other Names than thoſe the Scri- 
Pture affords them of Little ones, paroul: ; 
Of ſimple, without either ſight or light ;, Ca- 
CS 5 Of manu tentans, | 
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C 19, As the Idea which is commonly }. 
fram?d of the Light of Mind is falſe ,, fo 
that which we have of its ſtrength is no 
kf ſo. We make it conſiſt in being able 
to ſuſtain the weight of a great number 
of Affairs , without being diſmay'd', ty-- 
4 or confounded with them. Behold, 
Jays the World, a ſtrong Brain , that's 
tble to comply with, and manage ſo great 
:number of different Afﬀairs. But per- 
Jhaps on the contrary we ought to ſay, 
What a weak Head is this, that ſtands 
inneed of ſo many Employments to ſu- 
ſtain and keep it up ? and how little vi- 
four has this Soul that wants ſo many 
props to keep tt from being diſmay?d, or 
Jieary of ic ſelf. Take theſe Employ- 

ments from this Man, and you ſhall pre- 

kntly ſee him dull and languiſhing. Tis 
not we, that ſupport our Afﬀais, *tis they 
that bear us up. In them we find a Bed 
whereon our Souls in their weakneſs re- 
poſe. The ſtrength and vigour of a Soul 
conſiſts in being able to continue without 
theſe ſtays, and pleaſing it ſelf only with 
God and in his preſence. If there be 
ay ſtrength in thoſe who are not you 
Its y 
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by the tumultuous Employments of this 
World, *tis a ſtrength which depends on 
the organization of the Body ,-not a true 
ſtrength of the Soul. 

S. 20. It is true there*s ſomething in 
Man that's*great , and let him apply his 
mind to what he yuan. ren always ap- 
pear ſome ſigns of Grandeur and Excel- 
Tence : © But even from this Grangeur 
proceeds his miſery and meanneſs , when 


he gives his mind to what merits not | 


his application, and negleQts thoſe other 
things which only deſerve his careful 
thoughts and affection. 1f Man were leſs 
than he is, all theſe Qualities and En- 
dowments would be greater ; and they 
are but mean and little becauſe he is 
calPd to things of a far higher ſtrain,and 
infinitly more important which he paſſes 


by and ENNRs, whilſt he too much ap= | 


plies elf to thoſe other. 


Science. 


F. 21, The greateſt part of Humane 
Sciences are fo inconſiderable in them- 
ſelves, and contribute ſo little to Man's 
felicity » that we are full out as happy 
ping in ignorance and contempt, as 1n 
the knowledge and over-yalue of them. 

Vanity 
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Vanity and opinion ſets a price on them, 
and we deſtre onely to be learn'd for 0- 
thers , not for our Telves. Hence Sereca, 
al Stoick as he was, does confeſs that he 
car?d not for wiſdom, which was the 
Idol of thoſe of his Set, were he prohi- 
bited to diſcourſe of it with others : Ss 
em hac exceptione detur ſapientia, ut illam 
iacluſam terieam nec enunciem , rejician. 
That is , the whole reward and fruit he 


J defir*d to draw from thence , was onely 


the praiſe and approbation he expected 
to have from others. But as opinion ſets 
the rate on ſciences , ſo does it alſo de- 
baſe them when it pleaſes. Men have 
been pleas*d not to judg learning fit for 
Women ; in the mean time men do not 
think them miſerable, nor are they them- 
klves ſenſible of the want.Some Ladies of 
quality conceal the skil they have in po- 
lite literature calPd Belles lertres, as a- 
ſham'd of it ; and they are in the right, 
for there's always ſome ſhame in being 
burden*d with an uſeleſs — If all 
thoſe of that ſex who have apply*d them- 
ſelves to the ſtudy of curious Sciences 
did the like, they would but thence de- 
frve more eſteem. 

' &. 22. lt istrue nevertheleſs that ſome 


of theſe ſciences that are very beneficial 
to 
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to. humane ſociety, and afford to ſome, 
.great advantages ; and for this reaſon, it 
'has been well done to affix thereunto cer- 
tain honours and rewards, but for the 
moſt part they procure their owners 
more harm than good. 

\ Let us runover all thoſe, we know to 
have been men of wit and parts in the 
World, and upon conſideration we ſhall 
find very few who have not thereby been 


damag?d ay to the next World, Had} 


not ſuch an one been a Man of parts he 
had never been choſen Biſhop : he had 
. never then been charg*d with the ſins of a 
- whole Dioceſs. It is by his .good parts 


that another {1s rais'd to a great office, 


- and great employments,. and thereby ha- 
. Zards - his conſcience through a thou- 
{and dangerous intrigues. If another had 
.Not had an eaſy utterance he had never 
. been a Preacher, and ſo not ſpent his 
Life in an abuſive diſpenſation of God's 
word. ' Without parts we preſs not for- 
- ward in the World, and by living prive- 
tely we ſhun a thouſand unfortunate 
engagements. 

$. 23. But is it not poſlible to ſet a 
value on theſe endowments, by confider- 
ing them ſeparately from the good or 


bad uſe that may be made thereof. There's 
al 
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gation-on thoſe inthe World to 
do {65 {ince often they are known ,. but 
got the bad uſe they arc ipuit te. Never- 
helefs, if; :45 ; molt certaun. ghar thisway 
of:caniidering; them inithemicives, with- 


ibut:-refiet mg on the /uſe that's made of 


them, | 1s: the origine of greac ulufion 


-both -to us and ochers. For theſe qua- 


lities ſubſiſt not in the:air,, abſtracted 
from their good or baduſe,. and when 


J they are il] imploy*d they. deſerve noe- 


ſeem, ſince they onely encreaſe the guilt 
of. thoſe who have them. | 

$. 24. The Holy ſcripture onely calls 
that Science, which teaches us how. to 
live, accounting all that are ignorant of 
it fools and. mad-men : nor would Man, 


were he rational, ſpeak any other lan- 


guage:than this, for it is moſt .confor- 


, mable to reaſon and nature, and onely 


his blindneſs has brought another dialect 
into faſhion. Not but that each ſcience 
teaches ſome particular truths, but be- 
cauſe we ſtand in ſo urgent a neceſſity 
of that knowledg which leads to -heaven, 
that weare not permitted to reckon the 
reſt for any thing. Were we .in a ſtorm 
we ſhould onely value that Art which 
might ſerve.us there, and no body :eyer 
thought of praiſing a paper of _— 

when 


-when the :queſtion was how to avoid a 
threaten'd -Shipwrack. Let a Man be 
Mick, he onely in his Phyſician values that 
Skill which may cure his diſcaſe, all the 
reſt of his good qualities vaniſh and 
are not taken notice of. [In a word all 
thoſe great concerns;which ought totally 
toemploy and take us up,, give us leave 
onely to conſider-ſuch abilities as may be 
* ſerviceable thereunto. But what greater 
concern can we' have than-that-of ſave- 
ing our ſouls, ſhunning hell, and purcha- 
fing heaven 2 What greater/and more 
urgent danger than that of periſhing e- 
ternally ? What deſerves more to take 
up all our thoughts .than the care of 

paring for an eternity ? .It is there- 
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e 
ore againſt nature and reaſon to ſet fo. 


high a price on certain qualities and en- 
- dowments that contribute nothing there- 

unto. 
. _S. 25. Nor is this a mere queſtion a- 
*bout words, things themſelves are con- 
_ceri'd, ſince the words carry the things 
a-long with them. . Were it onely about 
words, it would be a ſmall inconveni- 
encetabeſtow the name of learned, skil- 
ful,andef good-parts,on thoſe who. might 
excel\ in humane Sciences , becauſe in 
reality as uſcleſs as they are , conlider'd 
| in 
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ang; ; _ yet continue ro be 
markes of the greatneſs of humane Wir. 
But we ſtop not here, to theſe words we 
faſten certain ſentiments of our Souls ; 
and we always accompany them with an 
interior judgement of eſteem and excet- 
lency. We raiſe thoſe on whom we be- 
ſtow theſe Names above others, and 
here they become falſe and deceitful. For 
whereas a Poet that's no Chrilttan , an 
eloquent Preacher that leads a diſorderly 
Life,or an able Politician that thinks nor 
'on God;are infinitely leſs elteemable than 
the ſimpleſt Woman that lives according 
to his Laws; yet under the Favour of 
theſe Names, we fail not in oor own 
thoughts and imagination to beitow a 
moſt eminent degree and place on theſe 
Perſons, whom we ought ( notwithitand- 
Ing their great Learnin gz and Knowledge ) 
to conſider as in the loweſt degree of 
blindneſs and abjection. 
$. 26. If Men are not capable of be- 
ng ſpoke to in this Language , at leaſt 
ought we to ſpeak it to our ſelves : And 
thus by judging of things by the relation 
they have to God and what's eternal ;; 
Inſtead of thoſe ſeveral Conditions and 
Degrees of Men in the World , we ſhatf 
ly find two ; but thoſe prodigiouſly' 
P diffe- 
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difterent, if we look on them with the 
eyes of Faith, though the difference be 
unknown to Senſe. One of theſe Claſl:s 
4s made up of the Juſt , the other of Sin- 
ners. It will be profitable to excite in us 
the livelieſt Idea we poflibly can of 


theſe two ſtates , to the end it may help | 


. to obſcure and ſtifle in our Minds all 
thoſe diſtinftions , which Men have eſta- 


bliſd and built amongſt themſelves on | 
certaln Qualities, whether exterior or | 


Interior ,. real or imaginary. 
SHINES, 


$. 27. What then dges a Sinner, and 
one without God , appear to the eyes of 
Faith, thatis , to Truth it ſelf ? He is one 
that's blind,becauſe he does not partake 
of true Lizht, knowing neither G OD 
nor Himſelf , his Friends nor Enemies, 
Good nor Evil. Let him be as 1ntelli- 
gent as he will in the Afﬀairs of this 
World , yet does he live and walk in 
darkneſs, fince he blindly falls at every 
ſtep, and knows not where to place 
his feet. 

Ke is one that's deaf, ſince he hears not 


the voice of God, nor admits to his heart | 


his Divine Word ; although it may make 
2 noiſe in the ears of his Body. He 
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+ He is one ſick of a Palſey, becauſe his 
heart is without motion , nor aſpires up 
towards God; itis always on the ground, 
and in an utter diſability of ever raiſing 
ic ſelf. 

$. 28. Heis a Man reduc'd to an ex- 
 tremity of want and beggery , becauſe 
difpoiPd 'of all true Riches which are 
only Spiritual; becauſe he has. loſt what- 
ſoever God beſtow?d on him 1n his Ba- 
ptiſme: to him no more belongs any right 
to his Inheritance, which is Heaven. 
" He is not only poor as to the Riches of 
Grace, but even as to the goods of this 
World. For albeit to the eyes of Men 

J he appears the Owner of great Wealth, 
and that others have no right to deprive 

> K him thereof ; yer does he unjuſtly keep 

> & it as to God: He no more deſerves to 

) E enjoy it; he's unworthy the uſe of any 

of his Creatures. 

$8. 29. Hes a bondllave ; not only to 

; & his paſſions which domineer over him, 

| & but to the Devil, who poſlefles him, 

; F dwells in him, moves, agitates,and makes 

» & him doand act as he pleaſes ; who with- 

out ceaſing deceives him, and turns him 

: F into the ſubjeC of his diſport and laugh» 

: 0 ter, according to the phraſe of ' Holy 

; i Scripture. Nay, he's a ſlave of the,Juſt 

P. 3 and 
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.and thoſe God has:choſen ; that is, his 
whole Imployment' during! his Life, is 
to labour. for the good .of others, not 
for his own ; and to contribute to the 
good of the Elect, without drawing 
Thence any benefit for himſelf. ?Tis thus 
the Angels and Saints look on thoſe 
who are great and wealthy. They fancy 
the whole World only made+for -them- 
ſelves; in the mean time God only eſteems 
them as made for others; nor: does he 
permit them to live but for the Service 
of his Elect ,, who are the only Maſters 
and Kings in his fight, and who will drive 
them out of their Houſe, when the time 
tall come, that they ſtand in no more 
-need of them : | Becauſe the Slave does not 


remain an the Houſe, of his Maſter, as the | 


© Scripture tells us. | 

$. 30. A Sinner 1s a Man reduc'd toa 
ſhameful nakedneſs, becauſe he: has loſt 
the robe of Innocence and Juſtice ; let 
his Magnificence be never ſo great,where- 


. With he endeavours to cover his 1gno- | 
miny. His greatneſles, as St. Aupuſtm | 


ſpeaks , are but The Rags of the Devil, 
Pann Diabols: Theſe are not only ſhame- 
ful, - but- over and above great decet- 
vers; becauſe the. Devil only lends them 
to the end that Man' fixing there , and 
H1-' making 
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making them the objeCt of a ridiculons 
vanity » he may loſe all ſenſe of his true* 
miſery, and never endeavour to recover | 
what he has loſt : and theſe he will take: 
from him at his death, ard make him for 
all eternity feaſible of the nakedneſs he is 
reduc?d to. 

$. 31. Laſtly, a Sinner is a Man that?s' 
dead, and a thouſand times more ſenſeleſs 


g chanthe dead themſelves z his very Soul 


is dead , whereas others die only as to 
the Body. I iay, His very. Soul is dead, 
nor do I here uſe any Metaphor. The' 
Soul only lives by Love and Knowledge; 
Thus the Love and Knowledge of what 


[is the Good of Man, that is, of 


God ,, is, the true Life of the Soul ; and 
when it loſes this Love and this: Know- 
ledge, it loſes its true Life, although it 
retains another poor and miſerable one, 
by the Love it bears to,, and the Know-' 
ledge it hath of Creatures. ?Tis for this 


reaſon that it is ſaid, That asſirdeprives 
J us of true Life , {o true Life is given J | 


Wiſedom to 1t's Children : Saprentia - 


| bs [urs witam inſpirat ; becauſe on them 
It beſtows the knowledge and love. of 
$ God. | 


6: 32. The Compariſon therefore is 
fery natural and exact, which the Fathers 
(01:3 P 3 make- 
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make betwixt a Soul in ſin, and a moving 
Sepulcher, Becauſe the Soul being dead, 
the Body that incloſes it may in ſome 
ſort be ſaid to be its Grave. And this 
Compariſon runs ſo much the better , in 
that, as a Tomb is adorn'd without , but 
fild within with nothing but dirt and | 
infection : In like manner the Sinner, | 
whoſe out-ſide appears fo nr and | 
grateful, flattering our ſenſes by theſe ex- | 
terior Endowments, conceals within ſo | 
horrible a corruption and ſtench. that | 
it would prove intolerable , were it laid | 
open to fight. 


The Fuſt - 


_ I. 33-.:The dreadful miſery of Sinners | 
may help vs to conceive the ineſtj- | 
mable happineſs of the Juſt, ſince we know | 
already , That it isa great good fortune 
to be freed from ſo wretch'd a canditi- 
on. The Juſt are no more either blind 
or deaf, beggars or benumm'd with 
abr they are no flaves, nor more | 
naked , 
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nor in a ſtate of Death. But | 
they enjoy the Light of Almighty God; 
they. as Friends hear his voice ; they tend } 
yp towards him by the motions and ſen- 
timents of their hearts : They are in por 3 
eſlion 
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&ſſion' of the treaſures of Grace, and 


freed from the flaverv of the Devil and 
Sin : they are clad with the Robes of In- 
nocency , and live the true Life, that 
is, the Life of Charity. 

F. 34. But we muſt yet make a fur- 
ther progreſs before we- can conceive 
any part of their Grandeur. We muſt 
ſay, They are Kings, being aſlociates in 
Royalty with our Saviour FESUVS 
CHRIST , that they are Lords of the 
World, ſince the whole Creation conti- 
nues but for, and in relation to them : 


That they are Children of God, ſince they: 


are adoptcd for his,, by being united to 
h's onely Son : That they are heirs of 
Heaven , ſince that is the Inheritance of 
our Saviour, anda right thereunto has 
been confer*d on: them by the pledge of 


the Holy Ghoſt, which they have receiv- 


ed - That they are the Temple of God, 
ſince he dwells in them, and that they 
are animated. by his Holy Spirit : Laſtly, 


that they are Members of FESUsS 


CHRIST, waking up part of his Bo- 


dy, by the participation of his Spirir, and 
the union they have with his very Body, - 


which they receive in the holy Exchari/t.. 
F. 37. We mult endeavour to imprint in 
our. minds,as deep as we can, theſe Idea's, 
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that we may be able to reſiſt the impreſi- 
ons made on us by the Diſcourſes of 
Men, who fill our heads with conceits of 
falſe Grandeur, falſe Abjeftion , falſe 
Goods and Evils. And for this reaſon it 
is,the Holy Scripture ſo often raiſes us vp 


0 admire the Juſt. Blefed are thoſe , ſays | 


the Scripture, who are without blame 1m the 
ways of Tod : Bleſſed are thoſe, who ſound the 


depth 'of his Precepts : Bleſſed the Man, who | 
fears God :"Bleſſed the Man, who follows not | 


the Counſel of the wicked : Blefſed , O Lord, 


| are thoſe who dwell in thy Houſe : Bleſſed ts | 


the Man inſtrutted by thee : Bleſſed are theſe, 


- 


whoſe fins are remitted. On the contrary, 


it endeavours to take from us that eſteem i 


we have for all thoſe humane Qualitiee, 
which are the uſual object of Man's Va- 
nity. Let not the Wiſe, ſays the Scripture, 
glory im his Wiſdom :;, nor the Strong in bis 
Strength ; aor the Rich in bis Riches. But 
be that has a mind to: glorifie himſelf , let it 
be in knowing Me , in knowing that I am the 
Lord, who does mercy , judgement and ju- 
ftice on the Earth. For theſe are the thinss 
that pleaſe me , ſays the Lord. 

F. 36. The Scripture yet proceeds 


further, and wills us to look on Sinners | 


not only as reduc'd by fin to a low de- 
gree of abjeCtion , but even to aſtate of 
2 annt* 
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annihilation:And this it expreſſes by theſe 
words ; Ad mbhilum reduitus eſt 1n conſpe- 


fuejns malignns. And whillt in this manner 
it paints them'forth., at the ſame time ic 
'buries and annihilates with them all their 


Greatneſs, all their Riches, all their Qua- 
lifications , as well the interior as exte- 
rior ones : that 1s, It will not permit that 
any thing of theſe ſhould make them even 


| to ſubſiſt in our ſight, or make us to judge | 


there is any thing of real and folid-in 
their condition. 

8. 37. And it is thus the Holy Scripture 
would have us to conſider whatſoever 


has no relation to God. This is that ex-: 


preſs councluiien , which it made a great 
King ( on whom God had heap'd all the 
Grandeurs and pleaſures of the World, ) 
to deduce , to the end he might be more 
able to teach us the vanity of them all. 


In purſuit of this deſign , he does in par-- 


ticular repreſent unto us the nothingneſs 


of all Pleaſures, of all Greatneſs, of all - 
Employments , of all Enterprizes conſt 
der'd in themſelves, and not refer*d to 
God. After all he concludes the ſumme 


of his Inſtructions by theſe words ; Fear 
God, keep his Commandments :, for in this 
conſiſts the very Being of all Men. Deum 


time, & mandata ejus obſerva, Hoe eft 
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omnts homo. That is to ſay , Whatſoever 
tends not to God, and the keeping his 
Law, has no Being,.no reality, cannot be 
ſolid and happy ; anda before Almighty 
God is a total privation of Good. Thus 
it is God' judges of the things of this 
Earth, and therefore we ought not to 
judge otherwiſe; and it is by this Rule 
we ought to reform all thoſe falſe Idez's 


and Notions we receive from our Con- } 


verſation. 


The | 
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The Way how to ſud as 0 


Chriſtian ought. 


S. 1. HE firſt Rule which can: be.. 
given touching the manner how. 


| to ſtudy as a Chriſtian ought, and which 


is the Baſs of all thereſt, is to look on 
Study nct as Employment of indifferency, 
but as an action of our Life of greatelt . 
impertance, and which being perform'd 
well or 1]I, may in a high degree contri- - 
bute either to ſave or damn us. And it 
will not be amiſs in the firſt place to fix - 


, and ſettle this Principle, by conſidering. 


the reaſons of it. 
$. 2. Study 1s not a ſhort and fleeting - 
action ; it laſts long , and is often re- 
new'd. ?Tis of importance thzrefore 
that it be well-order?d, and that the time - 
imploy*d therein be not loſt. For if - it 


| be unlawful idlely to throw ones wealth - 


away, and a great ſ{intoJoſe at Play, or 
on ſome other not neceſlary occaſion , a 
conſiderable ſum of money, becauſe theſe }. 
temporal. goous are oaly beſtow?d on us 
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to be the ſubje&t of our good works, and 
not of our idle paſs-time, 1t 1s yet leſs 
lawtwl,-unprofirably to conſume that 
Lime which is given us to gain cternity 
by, and whoſe loſs is far more irrecove- 
rable, than thar of all other temporal 
goods whatlioever. 

6.3 * Weought to conſider that the 
time we {pend in ſtudy is not onely the 
Price we purchaſe eternity with, but that 
moreover it is a Preſent we are c: n- 
ſtantly receiving from the hand of God, 
and for which we never ceaſe owing him 
2 new acknowledgment ; and this dcbt 
we cannot pay but by continually cm- 
ploying that in his ſervice, which we con- 
tinually receive from his hand. In fine 
this debt-we contract. every moment, 
fince he onely beſtowes time on us that 
we may uſe it well, and that he reſerves 
to himſelf the right of calling us to ac- 
count for it. It is a talent, it 1s a pledg 
he truſts os with , he will know what uſe 
we have put 1t to ; ; andI do not beli:ve 
we have any reaſon to think he will re- 
ceive vs favourably, when we ſhall tel] 
him, Lord, I have employ*d, of the time 
thou haſt beſtow?d on me to work my 
ſalvation in, fo much in reading books 
of detra fcien > {ſo much in reading others 
velaich 
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which were pertectly uſcleſs for my con- 
"cerns :; for if this diſcourie even now 
ſeems ridiculous, can we hope it will , 
juſtify us in the Sight of God Almighty 
and his holy Angels ? 
| F. 4. Study 1s not onely the employ- 

ment, and the whole labour and toile of 
Children, but a great ſhare alſo of their 
toile and labour who have choſen for the 
employment of their lives {ach exerciſes | 
8 as depend more on the nd than on the | 
| & body. Now*'tisathing of greateſt necef- | 
cellity , that our labour ſhould be well- 
| | regu/ated, becauſe it is of greateſt neceſ- 
ſity or penance ſhould be ſo, the toile | 
and labour we take making up the great- 
eſt part of this latter. For if our pe- 
rances , which ought to cleanſe. us from 
all cur faults and pay all our debts, doe- 
onely defile us more, and encreaſe our 
debts, what hope does there remain for 
us ? S: Sal evanuerit, in quo ſalietur ? If 
faſting , which of it ſelf is a work of pe- 
nance , find not acceptance from God | 
when It is ſpoil'd by ones proper will, | 
( hence it 1s, God ſays by his Prophet, 
that he did not approve of the Jews faſts, | 
becauſe they onely took them up by hu- | 
mour and fancy ) how much further will 
God be from approving and reckoning 
= thoſe 
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thoſe ſtudies for works of_ penance, 
which ſhall onely aime at ſome vain and 
fooliſh divertiſement ? 

F. 5. Laſtly we ought to conſider, that 
the aim of ſtudy is to cultivate and nou- 
Tiſh our minds. What we read enters. 
into our memory, and 1s there recciv'd 
as food which nouriſhes us , and as feed 
which on ſeveral occaſions produces good. 
thoughts, and good deſires; nor is this #8 
ſeed ever receiv*d without our thinking. | 
and refleting on it , for we always think 
and reflect on what we learn, ſeeing that 
memory and underſtanding are operati- 
ons of our fouls : as foon as they come 
there they preſently go out again, and 
| they areable to defile us by entering, be- 
eanſe they never go from us without the 
company of fome complaiſance and 
inſenſible delight we take in them. If | 
therefore we do not eat indifferently of” ! 
all ſorts of Meats; if with care we ſhun |! 
ſuch as may be hurtfuk ; if to all ſoiles 
we do not commit all ſorts of ſeeds, but 
onely ſuch*as agree with the nature 
of them ; how much more ſollicitous 
ought we to be in chuſing what muſt be 
the nouriſhment of our ſouls, and the 
feeds whence our good thoughts mult 
ſpring ! for what we to day read with in- 
ditterence 


difference and unconcern'd, ſhall as occa- 
ſions ſerves awake in us, and furniſh us, 
without our ſo much as reflecting there- 
-oN with ſuch thoughts as ſhall either 
procure us heaven or hell. God awakens 
in us good thoughts for our ſalvation, as 


it is written , Cogitatio fantta ſervabit te. 


The Devil awakens thoſe 11] thoughts,the 
ſeeds whereof he finds in- us ,, to the end 
he may damn ns; and we furniſh him with 
opportunity of doing ſo, when we ſcruple 
not to fill our memories with a thouſand 
vain and dangerous knowledges. 

F. 6. ?Tis much the more neceſlary to 
uſe great application in diſtinguiſhing 
the good food of our ſouls from what is 
bad, becauſe we have no natural inſtinct 
by which we can judg and diſcern it. 
For as for the body , the taſte uſually 
knows what is hurtful to our health ; 
God having thus provided for the 
conſervation of our corporal Life, leſt 
by intemperance we ſhould feed on poi- 
ſons. But the fame rule holds not in the 
nouriſhments of ' our minds. Naturally 
we have no ſpiritual taſte to diſtinguiſh 


what's gocd and wholeſome from what's 


not ſo. Nay often poiſons reliſh better 
with us than the beſt food, ſo deprawd 
and ſpoil'd is our ſpiritual taſte. Thus by 

an 
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an attention. altogether particular ought 
we to.correct this natural corruption of 
our minds: and this 1s one of thoſe ways 
by which we may prattiſe that advice 
of the Wiſe-Man : - Own: cuſtodia ſtrva 
cor tuum. We muſt watch with accurate 
_ diligence over whatſoever is to enter 

into ſo precious a Veſſel. 
'  &. 7. If our ſoul ought to be the Tem- 


ple and Sanctuary of God Almighty, if ; 


it ought to be that houſe of prayer, of 
which it1s ſaid , Domus mea domus oratio- 
is vocabitur Shall we not fear, Ieft 
God upbraid us tor having profan'd his 
Temple, and tell us, as he did the 
Jews, that we have made his houſe into 
a den of Thieves ? That we have made it 
Into a Theatre or Comical itage, by. filling 
our:memorics with profane Images, and 
ſuch as will dhonour a place con'i-crated 
to God, and which perhaps do diiturb 
the tranquillity of our prayers by thoſe 
- yain thoughts which they bring into our 


minds, when. we ought to be the molt 


| — from them ? | 
F. 8. 11: ſome Books the poyſon is groſs 
and viſible, in others ?tis hid and ſcarce 


to be ſeen. Some Books are all over cor- 


rupted and. naught, ' others only in ccr- 


tain places ,. and there: are few that are 
| not 
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not at leaſt thus faulty. For Books are ' 
the Works of Men, and thecorruption 
of Man is to be found mingled in moſt 
of his actions ; and as 1t conſiſts in his 
12norance and concupiſcence , all Books 
almoſt are tainted with theſe two de- 
fects. 
A taint of Ignorance is to be ſeen in. 
the falſe Maxims which are to be found 
ſown up and down : that of Concupi- 
ſcence comes from the paſlions we ly 
under, which firſt make an impreſſion 
on the Book,, we write, and after that 
carry this unperceiv?d impreſlion ,, even 
to the Souis of thoſe who read them. 

$. 9. ? Tis the opinion'of certain Phy- 
ſicians, that in all Meats there 1s ſome- 


.thing of mortal, which they call Tartar. 


And they further add, that all Diſeaſes 
come from a gathering of tiis poyſonous 


matter which remains in the Body after 
digeſtion. But what is not true of the 


nutriment of our Bodies, without doubt 
is ſo touching that of Sculs. There are 
few Books, which for the reaſon al- 
ledg*d do not contain fome poyſon. "The 
corruption of Man is to be found every- 
where. Thus whilſt we read the words 
of Men, we inſenſibly take in, and fraight 
our ſelves with the Vices of Men. 

g. 1% 
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$. 10. Beſides this corruption which 
comes from Books, there is another 
which comes from our ſelves, and which 
ſpoils what we find of moſt wholſom and 
good in them. Our heart isa Veſſel ablz 
to corrupt whatſoever is pour'®d into it; 
the moſt profitablelnſtruttions, may prove 


tous a ſubject of vanity, and even of er- | 
ror by the falſe application we may make | 


theteof. Let them be good in them- 
ſelves, yetare they not ſo for us. They 


lead us out of our road,, they amuſe and | 


ſtay our progreſs , while they take us off 
from what would be really profitable. 


F. 11. To avoid theſe two different | 


Poyſons , difterent Remedies muſt be 
apply'd. And firſt, to free our ſelyes 


from that which ſprings from the cor- | 


ruption of our own hearts, nothing elſe 
is to be done but to purifie them with- 
out intermiſſion, by the Exerciſes of a 
truly Chriſtian. Life. We ought then 
to have in our underſtandings this pu- 
Tity of heart, which is the principal diſ- 
poſition for ſtudy. Thus to cleanſe well 
a Veſlel, is the principal diſpoſition re- 
quir'd to receive ſome precious Li- 
quors. | 


Sincerum eſt niſt vas , quodenngz infundis 
| aceſcit, W 


ith- 
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Without this all grows ſowre and naught, 
as has been ſaid. Thus that prayer of 
the Royal Prophet belongs peculiarly to 
Students , Cor mundnm crea in me, Dens, 
& Spiritum rettum innova in viſceribus 
meis. 

F. 12.. We muſt not imagine that it is 
enough to believe our heart is clean, and 
ſo to look on our ſelves as qualified to 
read the worſt Books. Chriſtian ſtrength 
conſiſts in believing our weakneſs, and 
'tis a great ſhare of purity to be very 
apprehenſive of being defiPd with dan- 
gerous Books. To this we muſt add a 
watchful care to ſhun the poyſons that are 
found there. If they be groſs and pal- 


Pable, we way ſhun them by laying aſide 


all curioſity for things of that nature : if 
more refin'd and imperceptible,we ought 
to have recourſe to God by Prayer, to 
the end he may either make them known 
to us, or make us paſs them over with- 
out ſo much as taking notice of them. 
For this reaſon there?s ſcarce any action 
that ſtands more in need of Prayer, than 
Study : and *tis a great defect to began 
any without firſt raiſing ones mind to 


1 God, and begging that he would pro- 


ſper it, and preſerve it from the dangers 


that inſeparably attend it, 
; For 
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For if through a moſt juſt and war- 
rantable cuſtom, we take not our cor- 


poral Refeftion without begging of | 


God a Bleſling , that what ought only to 
ſerve to ſuſtain our Life, give the Devil 
no means of making us loſe our Souls ; 
how much more careful ought we to 
be in addreſling our ſelves to God Al- 
mighty , when we ſhall take that Spiri- 
tual Food , which is much more capable 
of exciting in us all manner of ill paſſions, 
and which of neceſſity will have that ef- 
fect , if not hinder*d by God's Bleiling, 
and it the ſwelling it raiſes be not dilli- 
pated by his Charity ! 
$. 13. Bya Prayer of this nature , we 
offer to God our Reading and Study, as 
an action conſecrated to him, and per- 
forn?d for his ſake. But that our Prayer 
may efficacioufly produce its eitect, it muſt 
be ſincere, that is, it muſt be true that 
we ſtudy for God's ſake; that a deſire 
of ſerving him be the Motive, and his 
Will the Rule and Guide of our Studies. 
For we' muſt not” fancy that becauſe we 
have at random in the Air offter”d him 
our Studies , they become effeCtively con- 
ſecrated to him. God cannot receive from 
us but what he produces in us ; he re- 
ccives nothing but-what' comes from his, 
not 


not from our Spirit. So that if our Stu- 
dies have for real motive, either curio- 
ſity, vanity, or. ſome other il] deſire or 
end, ?tis in yain. we offer it to God, it 
will not hence become:more holy ; nay 
1 wedo God an 1njury in deſiring him to 
J accept what was not begun for his ſake, 
g which : would -be-.contrary both: to: his 
4 Juſtice and Sanctity. !  . 1 : © 72 
Z  OurStudy therefore. to the end it may 
2 becomea fit; oblation to God, ought/'of 
3 neceſſity to have God for its' motive 3 
I that 1s, it. ought to come from a: deſire 
3 of obeying him. Now. Study has'this 
2 motive, when undertaken to ſatisfie that 
2 general penitential labour God has im- 
3 pog?d on. all Men, and that we chuſe 
7 fuch things to employ our Studies about, 
3 as may ſerve us to comply with our other 
3 duties and obligacions. For, if we ap- 
2 ply our ſelves to frivolous and uſeleſs 
3 Studies, ?tis clear that it is not either 
7 God's Will, or a deſire of pleaſing him; 
27 that:makes us ſtudy:; for his Will is juſt 
3 and reaſonable, not humourfom and 
7 fantaltick. 

2 : AJudge, who applys his ſtudies to-things 
7 of his own Calling, may be faid to ſtudy 
xz according to God's Will and pleaſure : 
Z but ſhall he buſie his head in learnivg 


the 
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the /ndian or Chineſe: Language, it woutd 
be hard for him, were he demanded by 
God, for whoſe fake: he apply*d him- 
felt to. that ſtudy, ſincerely to anſwer, 
Lord, ?tis for thee I have undertaken 
it. 


S$. 14. Yet for all this, we ought not to 
carry this Rulefo far as to ſcruple all ſuch 
Studies as have not a direct relation to | 
our Calling. For provided: we employ 
what time is neceſſary to make us able © 
and expert therein , we are indulg'd ſome 
liberty for- other ſtudies, fo we abuſe 
them not. . Tantum ne libertatem. 311 0cca- 
frouem dederitis carms. And; the means | 
not to abuſe them,is to referent to ſome- 
thing-profitable in it ſelf, and which | 
may be uſeful ; ſuch are Hiſtory, Learn- | 
ing to write and ſpeak well, becauſe theſe ? 
are general knowledges,which agree well | 
with our particular profeſſion. - 7; Þ| 
- & 15. Neither: ought theſe Maxims to | 
be underſtood with that rigour , .as to Þ 
-make us imagine that we do 11] in taking Z 
ſome pleaſure in our Stydy, or eyen in | 
ſelefting ſuch matters , wherein in fome | 
ſort we feek the divertiſement of our FF 

For if theſe pleaſing Studies are other- | | 
wiſe within the order of (+ pghreik | 

they 
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they become a refreſhment. God allows 
our weakneſs, and we ought to make 
uſe hereof as a means to make greater 
progreſs therein ; it being a thing known, 
that what we ſtudy with pleaſure, ſinks 
much deeper into our memories , than 
that which we apply our ſelves unto with 
il-will and diſguſt. 
As for ſuch Reading, wherein pleaſur 

and diyertiſement alone are ſought , fuch 


£ as is altorded us by Medals, and Books 


of Voyages , &c. it may be lawful as 
other paſtimes are ; that is, to ſettle our 
heads when doz?d and wearrd with ſe- 


Z rious Speculations ; to refreſh and em- 


ploy our minds when not capable of 
ovght-elſe. But we muſt take care, leſt 


7 theſe divertiſements be not in themſelves 
4 dangerous ; and moreover , that we do 
Z not ſo accuſtom our ſelves thereunto as 
Z eaſily to fall in diſguſt with what's ſe- 
 rious. For this purpoſe we ought not 
© to betake our ſclves to theſe kinds of re- 
Z medies,, before we have undergone ſome 
Z trouble and wearineſs with others. 


$. 16, That conſideration which ma- 


{ kes us look on ſtudy, as a penance and 


labour impos'd on us by God, gives us 
a proſpect of all thoſe diſpoſitions we 
ought to have. We mult labour mY. 

uy 
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fully, exactly; and with perſeverance. Fi- 
delity conſiſts in applying as much as we 
can the ſame hours to the ſame ſtudies, 
that we may honour God not” only by 
- our ſtudies, but alio by their regular 
courſe, and that we may overcome that 
ſloth which would make us trifle thar 
time away, which is deſtinated for our 
Studies. ExaCtneſs conſiſts in doing all 
things as well as we can, always having in 
mind that what we do, we do it for Ged, 
and that he fully deſerves our whole ap- 
plication. Laſtly, Perſeverance confiſts 
in continuing the ſame ſtudies; as long as 
it ſhall' be convenient, to make us ſhun 
that-inconſtancy which is ſo natural to 
Self-love. For this purpoſe it would not 
be amiſs often to have in mind that {ay- 
ing of the Prophet, aledittns qui facit 
opus Dei fraudulenter : and that of the 
Wiſe-man, qus mollis et diffolurus eſt in ope- 
re ſuo, frater eſt opera ſua diſſipantis. By 
the firſt we are warn'd to free our ſelves 
- from negligence and unaccuratneſs, which 
ſo often finds place in our ſtudies, to the 
end we may ſhun that curſe,which is pro- 
nounc'd againſt thoie who carelelly per- 
form what they are to do for God ; by the 
fecond, - to ſhun ſloth and 1idleneſs, which 
are Oppoſite to fidelity; and diſorder, 

\ | which 
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which is-oppos'd'to-- perſeverance, which 


Xe the two other requiſites. for thoſe 


 which- are perform?d as Chriſtians ought. 
4 F. 17. Weought not to imagine: that 


the Life of a ſtudent is a Life of eaſe. 
Thoſe who - ſhall ſeriouſly. make tryal 
thereof, ſhall find that on the contrary. a 
Life of pure ſtudy and contemplation is a 
life of ' all others-the moſt painful, and 
that others are only ſo as in proportion 


| they come nearer to it. The reaſon is, 


becauſe nothing is more contrary. to our 
nature than uniformity and quiet ;. be- 


cauſe nothing, gives us more time and 
opportunity to be: with our ſelves. Va- 


I cious changes- and employments take us. 
$ from our ſelves, and pleaſe, becauſe they: 


make us forget our ſelves. Beſides the 


J language of the dead in books wants life, 


and hath nothing that livelily affects: 
Self-love, or vigoroully awakens our paſ- 


T fons. It is deſtitute of action and: mos - 
J tion ; it-furniſhes our minds - onely. with: 


dull Ianguid Ideas of the things it ſpeaks» 
of, becauſe they are not ſet out. with the 
advantage of ſpeech, geſture, lookes; 
J and all thoſe- other. circumſtances. which: 
contribute-to enliven thoſe Images, whictv:: 
are imprinted in us by converſation with: 
Men; Laſtly, it entertains.us very.little- 


with 
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with what concerns us, and gives us ſmall 
occaſion to look on our ſelves with com- 
plaiſance ; it flatters our hopes but little : 
And all this ſtrangely contributes to mor- 
tify in us Self-love, which once diſpleasd- 
takes from all our aCtians all vigour and 
reliſh. 

"Tis for this reaſon, that the auſtere 
life of a Capuchin is more eaſy than that 
of a ſtudent ty'd to be Solitary in his 
Chamber: For this reaſon *tis more eaſy 
to be a;Souldier, a Merchant to hazard 
ones life at ſea than to live in the quiet 
of a regular ſolitude; and why ſo ? Be- 
cauſe there's nothing more difficult than 
to be with, endure, and be ſenſible of 
ones ſelf. To ſhun this all theſe hard- 
ſhips are undertaken. - Therefore when 
we have choſen this kind of life, we 
muſt reſolve at the ſame time to encoun- 
ter and vanquiſh this tepidity and ſloth. 
ForSelf-love,which will make its markets 
up, endeavours to get-on .one fide as it 
loſes on the-other. Thus when it can 
not bein, and enjoy that motion and agi- 
tation wherein it finds the greateſt 1a- 
tisfaCction, at leaſt it endeavours to enjoy 
an. exemption from labour and pain, 
and ſo with violence draws us tothart ſide. 
For this reaſon, if care be not taken, 2 
"144 | alife, 
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life of ſtudy will incline us to intermie 
morti:ication,and makes us guilty of idle- 
neſs and all: its concomitant.favlts, and 
ſo it is needful. continually to endeayour: 
to preſerve our ſelves from them; 

_ $&. 18, Theſe vices we ought to attaque 
directly, and by addreſs and ſlight. We 
attaque them directly, when we make uſe 
of thoſe reaſons and arguments which - 
may excite in us a freſh eagerneſs,by con- 
ſidering the fatigues and troubles which 
accompany all the employments of this 


World, and by apprehending it to be of _ . 


their number of whom it is ſaid, that 
they are not to be found amonglt the 
troubles and labours of Men, and that 
they ſhall have no ſhare of the chaſtiſe- 
ments God ſends them, which isa ſign 
of God*s great wrath againſt **m. But 
it iz good alſo to uſe ſome addreſs, to de- 
ceive ones ſelf, and. not to conſider this 
kind of life alt at once but by parts; that 
is, to conſider one only task at once, 
whoſe end we may ſee, as that of the 
reading or writing ſuch a book with- 
out looking any further at preſent. This 
work finiſht, another will come, and in 
the mean time the mind will not be op- 
preſt and diſmaid. In a word, we muſt 
do with our ſtudies what St. Gregorze 
| Q 2 coun- 
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counſels :to-be.done about faſting, 'which 
was to beginto faſt, -and 'to promiſe 'our 
bodies ſome refreſhment -:for the future. 
"Thus-we ought 'to (begin | to ſtudy, and 
promiſe 'our '{elves ſome divertiſement 
when we ſhall have perform'd-any 'thing 
[that's conſiderable ; and it will not be a- 
:miſs ſometimes effectively to [refreſh our 
ſelves, ſince ?tis certainthat in ſtudying 
we 'ſometimes advance by ;going back, 
:and by not diſmaying our:minds through 
-a'too obſtinate continuance of labour. 

& 19. Our ſtudies ought to beorder?d 
and bear proportion to/our other emplo) = 
ments ; if we have no other than ſtudy, 
at ought totally totend to the endawe pro- 
poſe to our ſelves, and we think moſt 
convenient. 'But we muſt conſider that 
we have two kinds of employments, and 
{ſo muſt propoſe to our ſelves 'two kinds 
of ends. 'One particular depending on 
many circumſtances, and which varies 
according to the variety of thoſe who 
apply themſelves to ftudy. Theother 
general and common toall, which 1s to 
give to ones ſoul that food and nouriſh- 
ment Which is neceſſary to make it ſubfilt 
and travel in the way of God, leſtit fall 
into that ſtate the Prophet ſpeaks of 
when he ſays, Perexſſus ſum ut fan, © 

arut 
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profan'd their memories by a number of: 
things writ there by theDevil, with deſign 
to decetve theW or]d by a falſe agreeable- 
neſs, which makes vice amiable by repre- - 
ſenting 1t under grateful colours: Though - 
at firſt we do not ſe the beauty and depth 
of ſcripture, yet the reading of it ceaſes 
not to be profitable, provided it be per- 
formd with reverence, and that we at- 
tribute not to it, but our-own ignorance, . 
the ſmall relifh and inſight we have there- 
into. For ?cis of thoſe who are thus 
diſpos*d to bear reſpect to ſcripture, that 
| is to be underſtood what Orzgen ſays : 
| $3 vides alrquanan legs ſoripruram- in auri- 
bus tis, interim hans primam ſcias te ſuſce- 
piſſe wiilitatem, quoa ſolo auditu, velut 
precatione quadam , noxiarum wvirtutun 
gue te obſident wvirtus depeliizur, If the 
found>gf ſcriptures words fometimes 
ſtrike your cars, know that the firſt -be- 
neft you thence receive, 13, that the bare. 
hearing the words ſupplies the place of 
prayer, wilch drives away far from you 
thoſe adverſe pow-rs which aſſault you : 
As allo what St, Chry/ſoſtome ſays\in his 
third Homily of Lazarus, Quid jt non in- 
FU ramus que roArrentur in Sarris Literis 
maine quden etizmh mon titelligas lic 
recond;ta, tamen ex 1p/aleitione multa naſs 
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citkr Santtitas. Though you underſtand 
not what 3s contain'd in Scripture, yet 
the very. reading of itdoes imprint in 
your mind many effects of Grace and 
Sanctity. 1 

8. 22. We ought then always to bear 
in mind, that other Sciences have their 
thnes a-part, and that we may Jay them 
a-ſide - when we ſhall have- learnt what's | 
ſufficient : - Put the ſtudy of - Chriſtian | 
merality, which we ought to learn out of | 
ſcripture and: other books writ by holy 
Men, mnit never be laid a-ſide; it muſt 
laſt as long as our lives, nor ſhall we ever 


be able to ſay that we are ſufficiently I 


$k1li?d therem. Fcorit is not enough to 
know theſe Truths ſpecul:tivel7, and to | 
keep them laid up in ſome corner of our | 
memory, they ought to be freſh and ready | 
there, ſo that they forthwith offer and 
preſent themſelves,when there's any que- | 
ition of putting them in practice. But } 
this cannot be done except we have a | 
continual care to rerew them, and en- | 
deavour to imprint them not onely in | 
our Memories,but alſo in our yery hearts. 
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arnt cor meum, quia oblitus ſum comedere 
anem mem. This bread of the ſoul are 
the ſolid inſtruftions of Piety which-Sr. 
Chryſoſtome judges ſo neceſlary. thathe 
fears not to ſay in his third Homily -of 
Lazarns, that non poteft fiers ut quaſquam 


+ ſalutem afſequatur, mſi per petuo ver ſetur iÞ 


leftione ſpirituals: And though we ought 
not to underſtand thefe words in the 
their full rigonr, God fupplying. this 
exerciſe in the ignorant with thoſe os 
thers of labour, penance, and humility, 
which being perform'd in ſpirit are ex- 
cellent leſſons ; yet ought they to: teach 
thoſe who are capable of reading how 
great a fault it is to-employ all their time 
in other ſtudies, and to allot none for 
the good of their ſouls. Without que- 
ſtion ®tis a matter of greateſt difficulty 
for one ſo diſpog?d to be ſay*d, ſo that 
to conſider them well we ſhall and no ex- 
ceſs in the words of St. Chry/oſtom. For 
it is moſt certain, we have always 2 
weight which carries us downwards, 
that is, which inclines us to leada carnal 


| Life. Tofalland be carried thither, we 


need onely leave our ſelves at liberty,and 
make no reſiſtance, without more a-doe 
we ſhall go a-long with the torrent. Now 


the greatelt reſiſtance we can make is to- 
Q 3. . porder 
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| Ponder and meditate the word of God; 
either in Scripture or other books of 
Piety, there being nothing which” ſur- 
niſhes us with 'more ſtrength to reſiſt 
the ſpirit andmaximes of the World. 

$..20. The World ſpeaks to us a thon- 
ſand ways. It makes us hear irs treache- 
, rous voice, by almolt all creatures which 
- tous areſo many-ſnares according to the 
Wiſe:-Man. The common diſcourſes of 
Men are all fram*d according to the mo- 
del of concupiſcence, not to that of truth. 
W hat there is calPd good, honour, plea- 
ſure, happineſs, evil, miſery, infamy. are 
onely the objects which - concupiſcence 
would either ſhun or enjoy, and where- 
unto it hath faſted theſe Ideas. W hat 
means therefore- is there left to make 
head againſt the continual impreſſion of 
this language of the World, if we2 have 
no care to hear what God ſays to us in 
his Scriptures, and in the books writ by 
his ſpiric ? 

8. 21. A» great ſervant- of - God did 
counſel ſuch as had good memories to 
learn by heart ſeveral Pſalmes and Scr:- 
tences of holy writ, that-by thoie 12t» 
vine words they might ſanctity their me- 
mories. And this exerciſe is p-caliarly 
necellary to thoſe, who have 1: 1ome, fore 

| profan'd ., 
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